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CHAPTER I. 

MOTIVES FOB TRAVELLINO -BODTB TO PARI8— TRAVELLINO OOMPANIONS— PARÍS Afl IT li, OOHPARED 
WITH PABIS Afl IT VAS— MARK3 OF THB RECENT REVOLUTION— IT8 EFFEOT ON THE ART3— OARDE 
MARINE—HOTEL DE CLUNT— TR00P3 ROUND THB LüXEMBOURQ — THE REPÜBLIC AMONQST OHILDREN 
— THE REPUBLIO AT THB THEATRE— AND AT THB SALÓN DB DANSB. 



To those who are not afraid of a little excitement, 
and Borne inconvenience, occasioned by the inter- 
ruptionof a few of the ordinary ohannels of commer- 
oittl interoourse, there cannot be a more agreeable or 
interesting excursión than through some of those 
places whioh have been the «cenes of the singular 
and unexpeoted events whioh haré reoently agitated 
the world. Besides the historícalreminiscences of the 
past, the rumours of every day afford a continually 
varied source of interest ; which is a more effectual 
check to ennui than even the arausements of the 
gayest capital, or the most crowded watering place. 
The slight infusión of danger, which may be íeared 
from the rumoured alarma oí fresh troubles, or from 
the suspicions of governments, not yet reposing oonfl- 
dence in their own subiects, muoh leas in foreigners, 
only adds to the agreeable variety of the journey : 
and as to the diffioulties, it will be found that they 
generally vanish as you meet them boldly. These 
were the reflections which led me to a recent rapid 
excursión through Paris to Madrid, and if the reader 
shouldflnd any pleasure in the perusal of a few 
notes, hastily thrown together.it will add to the 

fp-atification which the vivid impressions of the 
ourney are calculated to afford. Securing a ticket 
by the Hall express train from London to Dover at 
half past eight o'clock, and reaching Folkstone in 
about two hours, I was soon on board the boat 
destined for Boulogne. The government boats, 
carrying the mail, leave Dover for Boulogne every 
evening at 1 1 o'clock, and Boulogne for Dover every 
morning at 3 o'clock. The passenger has the choice 
of two tnodes of conveyance. The boats of the South 
Eastern and Continental Steam Packet Company 
start irregularly, according lo the tide, whilst those 
of the government depart at the hours fixed; the great 
convenience of the company's boats, however, is the 
power of embarking and disembarking at the pier 
without the aid of sraall boats. 

We reached Boulogne at twenty minutes past one, 
arriving some time before the mail. Having only a 
carpet bag, whioh easily and quickly passed the ordeal 
of the Douane, 1 adjourned to the Hotel de l'Europe 
to await the departure of the train íor Paris, which 
did not leave till ten minutes to 4. A few commerolal 
travellers, English and Germán, were in the Salón, 
where a warm discusión was going on ahout Ireland, 
the universal bone of conten tion. One Germán, who 
had travelled in that country, maintained, that the 
whole of it8 misery wasattributabletothemisgovern- 
nient of Eugland, and the predoininanec of the Eu- 



gflsh churoh over a Román Cathollo populatlon. He 
was by no means a profound reasoner, as I found 
afterwards to my oost, for as we happened to be going 
to the same train, we took part in a carrlage íroni 
the hotel to the terminus. I paid for my share, and 
he then offered the driver one half, alleging that it 
was just to make those who travelled for pleasure 
pay the most ; for to men of business, every sixpenoe 
was of importanoe ; I thought it advisable to select a 
different oarriage from the worthy Germán, for the 
same principie carried out on a larger soale, might have 
rendered travelling for pleasure rather an expensive 
luxury. The country between Boulogne and Amiens 
is flat, but the farmhouses were neat, and the orops 
lookinjf in fine conditíon. The prettiest scenery on 
the Une is near Pontoise, crossing the river Oise, where 
some gently swelling bilis ríseup on one bank, whilst 
the river follows all the windings of their base and 
wanders on through a rioh and fertile plain. A few 
signs of the reoent revolution migbt be notioed in the 
bare trees of liberty, whioh were visible here and 
there at the stations or towns, and in the burnt and 
roof-Iess condition of a miserable looking statiou 
near Paris. We reached the gay oapital at a quarter 
before ten, and it was not till then, that any great 
change, attendant upon recent events, was percepti- 
ble. Paris was always noticed for its military ten* 
dencle8. The rollof the drura and the clang of thu 
trumpetseemed always in unisón with the hcarts of the 
inhabitants ; bui the military aspect to the eye of the 
stranger, as we once more entered its lively strcels was 
quite singular. Every third or fourtli niají we met bore 
a musket on hls shoulder. Some were in the uniforin 
of the National Guard, but more were without any 
other distinctive marks of military order except the 
musket, the flerce mustache, and the proud soldier 
like bearing, which even the shopkeepers of Paris 
know howto put on, when they areplaying at soldier*. 
On all the guard houses,nnd pu thetheatres, and other 
publio buildings, were inscribed the words "propriéi4 
nationale." The Theatre Boyal has become Theatre 
National. By far the most comfort al» le hotel for 
the Englishman, staying only a few days in Paris, is 
the Hotel Meurice, in the Rué de Bivoli ; and though 
thecharges are alao English, yet the attentiou, com- 
fort, civility, and good order of tüe establisluneut 
have stood firm through all the other changes of 
the revolution ary city. It was there that we began 
to perceive the effeot of the declaration of the 
Kepublic in putting a stop to the ordinary oiroulaiiou 
of travellers. Tiw house was not halMulI, or we 
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olean cartouche boxea,** and other work of the kind, 
suitable to exiating toolal circumstancea. In apito of 
the prevailing uncertalnty and feara for the future, 
Paria had not yet loat ita gay and diaaipated look. On 
the contrary, as the night cloaed in the Champa 
Elyaeea began to receive their crowda of prome- 
nadera, and thouaanda were diatracted by the 
different kinda of amuaements, inflnitely varied 
to auit their tastea. Rival ahowmen were 8houting 
out the wondera of their exhibitiona. Trampeta 
and druma eaaayed to drown their voicea with 
a atill more horrible din. Here waa a booth, loaded 
with the eleganciea which conatitated the prizea for 
the raffle, írom the Sevrea China jar to the little 
artificial flower, " which kept the word of promise to 
the ear, but broke it to the hope," for there were no 
blanka, it ia trae, but many yery pitiful prizes. Bril- 
liant illuminationa of gaa, tricoloured flaga, and 
roaettea, and the aproar which aróse on erery aide, 
ahowed that Paria waa determined to forget eyery 
thing for the moment, and amase heraelf without a 
thoughtofthe future. Aa hundreda were pouring 
into an elegant Jardín, to which a briliant arch oí 
llght pointed the way, I followed the crowd, and soon 
found myaelfin quite a fairy aoene of gaiety and 
enchantment. No one oan doubt of the taate with 
which the Pariaiana get up the decorationa and the 
tout enaembleof a café or a salón de danae ; but here 
were rare and valuable treea of every deacrip- 
tion, and alleya beautifully illuminated by 
coloured lampa, intermingled with fountains, whoae 
aparkling water* and lulling sounds imparted a re- 
freahing coolnesa to the conclusión of a hot iummer's 
day. In some plaoes lampa were hanging írom real 



exotics, whilst in the space reaerved for the dancera 
the aupporta oí the lights represented the stems of 
palm treeB, from which ebgant lampa were hanging 
in glaaaea made to ourl over like the leavea of a lotus 
flower. The space was large enough to allow of 
many romantio alleys and winding walka, enoloaed 
by rare and luxuriant treea and shrubs, some 
scarcely glimmering with a daaky light, and othera aa 
brilliant aa day. In oaae of bad weather a large 
and luxurioua aaloon would allow the whole com- 
pany a secare retreat without interruptlng their 
amuaementa. Thoae who carne to dance were 
evidently not dlspoaed to be content with any languid 
imitation of the art. It waa a ecene of " real atún- 
ning enjoyment," aa Punch would aay. How many 
young girla escape from the Polka, as we aaw it 
danoed, without any injury to that delicate señal - 
biüty of modesty, which is the charm and grace of 
the female oharacter it ia not for ua to aay ; though 
they were conducted back to mama or other gardiem, 
with a reapectful politeness and formality which waa 
no doubt in tended to counteract the inflammable 
character oí the dance itself, and exhibit in the fairest 
light to the watchíul parent the refl nenien t and 
delicacy oí the gentleman who had the honour of 
reatoring their precioua charge. Beaidea the dance 
there were other arousementa to auit all tastea; — 
awinga ; — wooden horaea, which run round in a ring ; 
— rafflea ; — and I know not what beaidea. At near 
midnight, I left thouaanda atill whirüng madly round 
in a vortex of gaiety and delight, and returned to 
the hotel to forget them all in the profound enjoy- 
ment of a well-earned slumber. 
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CHAPTER II. 



JARDÍN DES TUILERIES— PASSPORT TROCBLES— TREES OF LIBERTY— NATIONAL ASSEMBLY— COST OF 
ADMISSION —JARDÍN D'HIVEB— CHAPELLE OF THE DÜC D'ORLEANS— THE CHAMP DE MAR8— THEATRICAL 
REMNANT8 OF THE FETE REPÜBLICAINE— PARÍS BEVOLUTIONART JOÜRNALS — FAREWELL TO PARÍS 
UNDER THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT— RAILROAD TO TOUR8 — CHANGING HORSE8-~CHATELLHERAULT 
THE 8HEFFIELD OF FRANCE— POIT1ER8— OÜT OF PLACE — A FAMILY PARTY— THE BRIDGE OF CUBSAC 



— VTNEYARDS OF THE 80ÜTH— YIEW OF BORDEAUX. 

When I awoke in the morning, and opened the 
window, the delicious fragrance of the orange trees 
from the Jardín dea Tuileriea reminded me that Paria 
had atill some of ita moat peculiar featurea remaining 
nntouched. The solemn and massy shades of the 
dark alleya and magnificent treea of this noble gar- 
den ppeak of the genius of Lenótre, and of the gran- 
deur of Louia the Fourttenth, and being in the very 
midst oí a gay city, are admirably adapted for a peo- 
pie who enjoy to saunter about, and take shelter alike 
from labour and from heat in the cool delighta oí 
theae charm ing retreata. Though so early in the 
morning, the aun was already beginning to drive the 
liatlesa loungers to select an umbrageous position for 
one of the little wooden rush bottomed chaira, which 
stand piled up in an enormous heap, ready íor use for 
the small charge of one aoua. Then comea the 
cholee between a new.-*paper or a cup of coffee ; or, 
perhapa, being in the way of " all the world," some 
friend, equally desirous to while away the time, stops, 
aa he passes, to enquire or communicate the last bit 
of newa, and in a few minutes a very animated dis- 
cus8ion about the veriest trifle may be observed, as 
the result of the meeting. The general habita of the 
habitúes of the Jardin have not altered ; but there 
appearcd to me, looking down from my post oí obser- 
aation, a aeriousneaa and gravity in their talk, and 
a solemn whispering, which gave to the meeting of a 
coupleof frienda the uir of a gloomy cont>piracy, rather 
than that oí the gay and light-hearted cheerfulnesa 
which would formerly diatinguiah the joyoua rencon- 
tre. Whilst I was dreaaing, the commisaionaire carne 
to communicate the unpleaíant newa, that, in spite 
of my solemn injunctions to the oracials at Boulogne 
to forward my passport immediately, it had not yet 
arrived, and as they were sufficiently careless in 
theae matters, some daya might clapse bofore it could 
be obtained at París. liaviug booked mysclf for 
Bordeaux, and knoMiug that truvelliug in Spain with 



an irregular document, in theae unsettled times, might 
lead to anything but an agreeable reault, the predica- 
ment in which I was placed was by no meana plea- 
sant. After a grave consultation, it was resolved to 
apply to the British ambasaador for another passport, 
which ia Bometimes granted, when the party ia too 
much pressed to await the alow formalities pf the 
French Bureau des passport», and having had thia 
viséd by the Spanish ambaasador at París, I felt much 
relieved írom the difficulty. On returning through 
Paria I obtained my former passport, which being 
granted by the B'oreign Office here, poaaesaed a certain 
intrinsic valué, independent of the magio charm 6y 
which such a document would, in almost any of the 
countriea ofEurope^ créate an honest man out of a 
rogue, if necessary. After fiaving satisfactorily set- 
tled this awkward business, I proceeded to a further 
inapection of Paria. The trees of liberty, whicli it 
waa the faahionable madneas for some time to plant 
with religioua cereraonies in the different publie places 
and squares, are by no meana complimentary to the 
object of their commemoration. They are generally 
lofty, bare, sticks of poplar, with a few leaves at the 
top, and at a little distance down a tri-coloured rag, 
soiled by the weather, and drooping against the pole. 
In some placea they spring direct out of the stony 
soil, in which they have probably died by thia time 
for want of nutriment. In other placea they rejoice 
in a few shrubs or flowers (intended to represent gar- 
dens) round their atem. At the one which " rears ita 
tall column to the skies," in front of the Hotel de 
Ville, thia garden consista ofan ambitioua border of 
box, planted so that the admlring spectator may rcad 
the words, "Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,"flourishing 
in green, till either the drought of summer eradicate 
some of the letters, or till another revolution tear 
them up by the roots. In the Palais Royal the luíty 
tree in the centre is surrounded by four smaller ones, 
likc offapriu¿¿, iotended to perpetúate atill in reiueiu- 
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bronce the liopcful work of liberty, if the parent etem 
should die under its hard training in an uncongenial 
soil. 

I was, of course, anxious to obtain admiesion to the 
National Asaembíy ; but was not fortúnate enough to 
flnd at borne the only fríend frora whom I could hope 
for the privilege of a ticket. The space allotted to 
the public is so small, and the greater part so taken 
up by the National Guard, that scarcely above 
twenty places remained for the sovereign people. 
Crowds began to gather near the door, frora an early 
hour in the morning, and aocumulated till the timo 
of opening, generally about twelve or one o'clock, 
when a complete rush took place, as to the pit of the 
opera on a Jenny Lind night. When the small 
number, who could be thus admitted, had entered, 
there was no hope for the rest, except to patiently 
await till the few who were within, satiated with 
política, or tired with the heat and the tediousness of 
the debate, gradually withdrew ; when one or two were 
admitted at a time to take their places. The en- 
trence to the temporary building is not by the grand 
pórtico in front of the Pont de la Concorde, but from 
tho former Place da Palais Bourbon. On entering 
the square, I was accosted in a myaterioua whisper 
by two or three young men ¡ who asked me, if I 
wished for a place to hear the debates, and on tny, 
replying in the affirmative, a procesa of bargaining 
commenced. The first price naraed was ten franca ; 
but this was rather too extravagant, even for the 
pleasure of seeing the most violent scene of that 
" orderly and venerable" assembly. My speculating 
friend felt it to be so, for he gradually reduced bis 
demand to three francs ; for whioh I was to occupy 
the place of one of his aocomplices, as we may cali 
him, who, poor fellow, had been standing near the 
door from an early hour in the morning. As only 
the first twenty could hope for an early admission, it 
was of conree an objeot to be amongst that number ; 
but when I went to exchange places with my friend, 
a national guard, who was on duty to maintain order, 
carne up and declared that such an exchange was 
prohibited ;— that M. Blouse might give up his place, 
if he pleased, but those who were behind, and had 
been waiting longest, must succeed in regular order. 
I looked in despair at the long fileof expectant 
politicians, who filled up one side of the street, and 
numbering them even by twentiea, found there would 
be but little hope of taking my tura before late at 
night. Having fortunately paid no " arrhes" for my 
bargain, I left them eagerly debating the tópica of 
the day, and the chances of an emeute to -morro w, 
and turned off to the Ghamps Elysees tosee the beau- 
tiful Jardín d'hiver, in whioh was giren the ball by 
the £ngli8h resident of Paris for the relief and assist- 
ance of poor English in that great city. It is indeed 
a model of fine taste, as well as cf the expensive de- 
corations, to which the Parisiana are accustomed in 
the salons for their amusements. It is said to have 
cost two millions of francs, and isnot y et complete, 
as I noticed statues and rare exotic planta being 
still conveyed into it. The revolution will probably 
cause the ruin of the proprietor, as neither the in- 
habitants of Paris, ñor the few visitors, will be dis- 
posed to indulge to any great extent in the costly 
gaieties, of which it was intended to be the scene. It 
is now used as a reading room ; but not half a dozen 
visitors could be seen, wandering in all its vast ex- 
tent, or atretohed at their ease on the elastic velvet 
cushions of the soías and chairs. The entranoe hall 
is a sort of gallery oí pictures, antient and modern ; 
some of which, as well as the statues, would not in 
this country be thought very decent for a public ex- 
hibí tion. This hall is divided by rich hangings of 
silk and marble columna from a terrace, ornamented 
with statues and rare planta, from which a flight of 
steps deacenda to the principal part of the building. 
This portion may be called an enormous glass con- 
servatory, in which the rarest exotics are planted in 
beds, and flower borders, whilst the varioua walks, 
rising or descending ;— the undulating lawns ; — the 
fountains ; the pendulous flower basketa in the shape 
of antiques, which may be occasionally employed to 
hold wax lights, when prepared for an entertain- 
xnent ; — the large mirrors ; — and the aviaries of gold 
and lilver paeasants and other peautifiü foreigu 



birda ; — combine to prescnt a picture of enchantment 
which even by day acema to realize an Eastcrn scene 
in the mid8t of a great city ; and at night, when 
multitudes of lights cast their soft and brilliant illu- 
mination over the assemblage of rare objects, it must 
beaspectacleof consummate beauty and magnificence. 
At the termination of a grassy lawn is a fountain and 
cascade, reflected in lofty mirrors, and rocks kept 
perpetually moist, covered with beautiful ferns, and 
water planta, which dip their leaves into the triok- 
ling water, or float on its chrystal surface. 

Intending to vi ai t the Chapelle of the Duc d'Orleans, 
I passed thence through the are de l'Etoile, next tothe 
Arco della Pace at Milán, one of the finest produce 
tions of modern architeoture. From its situation at 
the end of an aveaue of lofty trees, nearly two miles 
in length, it forms, when seen from the terrace of 
the Tuileries, one of the most xnagnifioent coup 
d'oeila that can be imagined. Like many other 
things of admirable taste in Paris, it is disfigured by 
the surrounding objects. The barriera and guard- 
houses de Neuilly, though not unsightly objects in 
themselves, become an eyesore when viewed in con- 
nection with this superb arch ; in a similar manner aa 
the shops and small houses, which seem to grow like 
excrescences against most of the noble Gothio Cathe- 
drals of France. The Chapelle of the Duc d'Orleans 
is about half a mile from here on the right of the 
Boute de St. Germain. It was closed to the public ; 
but I was admitted by the interventioncf M.Auberton, 
assisted by the usual specific, whioh oils the hinges of 
diplomacy. It is a small but elegant chapel, flnished 
with admirable good taste, and built exactly over 
the spot where the Duc d'Orleans. the pride of his 
family and the hope of France, met with bis untimely 
fate. The King purohased the houses, and the build- 
ing is ereoted where stood the grocer's shop, to which 
the prince was carried. The altar is píaoed 
over the spot where he died. Behind the 
altar there wa c , till reoently, a picture repre- 
senting the dying prince in the shop, surrounded 
by the Boyal Family, the ministers, and the great 
personages, who had hastened from Paris on hearing 
of the sad event. Some one of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, whose good taste and feeling was at the 
same time a bitter reproach to the people of Paria, 
ordered it to be removed after the revolution of 
February, lestthemob should be excited to destroy 
it. The same feeling, and probably the same autho- 
rity , has caused the removal of the bronze statue of 
Louis Fhilippe, which stood in the Place du Garousel. 
At present only the pedestal remains, which is 
saved from the savage fury of the mob by being 
dedicated to the recent martyrs of liberty ; but an 
inscríption from "la patrie reconnaissante" is asyet 
the only memorial in their honour. As the pedestal 
is now reduced to a bare block of stone, without 
statue or any other ornament, it looks very rough and 
inoomplete ;— a fit representativo of the liberty these 
martyrs con tribu ted to achieve. To returnto the 
chapel of which we have been speaking. Two of the 
devotional stools, in front of the altar, worked in silk, 
of a blaok and white pattern, are the production of 
the Queen of the Belgians. In the Windows of 
coloured glass, manufactured at Versailles, are repre- 
sentations of saints in the oíd style, but the features 
of whom resemble those of the Boyal family ; thus 
St. Philippe is a likeness of the King, St. Adelaide 
of the Queen, and St. Helena one of the Priucesses. 
The Chapelle aleo contains other interesting exhibí- 
tiona of the cultivated talents and refined taste of 
the Orleans family. In one of the transeptsis a 
fine monument to the Duc d'Orleans, oomposed of a 
recumbent statue, with the head turned back and 
looking upjwith a mingled expression of fortitude and 
hope. Over him partly leans an exquisito figure of 
an ángel kneeling and looking up to heaven, with a 
countenance expressive of faith and hope, and the 
hands crossed on the breast. It is in white marble, 
admirably executed, and is the work of the Princesa 
Mary, whose initials may be noticed on the base. It 
was íinished long before ffb fatal accident ; but is 
admirably appropriate, and adds to the mournful 
feelings of the spectator, by uniting in one pathetic 
memorial a sad tribute to the early talents and un- 
timely en.d of potU brother and sister. The linio 
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garden, surrounding the Chapelle, is neatly lald out 
with grasa, bordered only by a row, of cyprosaea, 
whofe dark foliage addf Bolemnity to tho scone. In 
the garden, i» a small housc oontaining two or three 
apartments where the Royal family might reat for a 
few minute», when they carne hither to pay thelr 
devotions. The rooms are wlthout carpeta and the 
furniturc is all of black. In one of the apartments Ib 
a dock, the hands of which are flxed, marking the 
hour of the accident, over which is a figure represent- 
ing the Que cu, mourning and embraclng a broken 
eolumn, in alluaion to her Iobb ; and in the adjoin- 
ing room, Ib another clock, with the hands likewise 
flxed, pointing to the hour of the Frinoe'8 death, viz. , 
ten minutes past four. I left tho place with feelings 
eaddened with reflectiont not merely on the ordinary 
accidenta of humanity, from which kings are not 
exempt, but on the mutability of fortune, oí which 
recent, as well aa former, eventa have afibrded so 
atriking an illuatration in the hiatory of the tlouae 
of Orlean8. 

From thence, croasing the roule' de St. Qermain, 
we took a aort of country road, which led ua direct 
to the bridge across the Seine to the Champ de Mará. 
From the heighta above thia bridge, may be obtained 
an admirable viewof Paria; and here Napoleón pro- 
jeoted, and bogan the foundations of a palace for his 
son, when he enjoyed the empty titlo of the King of 
Romo. The situation is fine ; but moro important 
eventa delayedthe further'progress of the building till 
it was too late. Crossing the bridge to the Champ 
de Mará, we noticed still a few remains of the Fete 
Republioaine, of tho 2 1 st of May. The statues, whioh 
surrounded the two pyramids at the entrance of thia 
extensire plain, were still unremored. Round the 
Pyramidon the left were three statues, each 14 feet 
high, one of which waa that of France leaning on 
a table on which were inscríbed ; Abolition de la 
peine do Mort ! Suffrago Universel, Liberté de la 
prease ! We have marked two of thcae phrasea with 
notes of admiration, not without reaaon, since the 
formor has bcen verified in the hiatory of the Republlc 
by tho deaths of many thousand cltizens, and the latter 
by the prohibition of nearly all tho public journals ! 
Round the pyramid' to the rightwere alao grouped 
three statues,— La Liberté, with a noble countenance, 
but looking very aeyere ; a broken chain in one hand, 
and a massive club ! in the other. It is not very 
clear what liberty has to do with'auch an enormoua 
weapon of offence, unless she proposes to break the 
heads of all who diffcr from her. The statue of 
L'Egalité is distinguished by a head dresa of riñe 
leaves, and holds in one hand an architeol's level, 
whilst the other reata on a tablet, inscribod with the 
word8 La loi, by which wc understand that equality, 
by aid of the law, either levéis all distinctions or all 
her opponenta, whichever happens to be moat con- 
venient. The third statue was that of La Fraternité, 
with nothing in her hands,— both, no doubt, being 
requlred for the full warmth of a fraternal em- 
brace. Behind these, were tho statues of Agriculture 
and Commerce, on low pedestals, or almost on the 
ground. Tho latter holds in her hand the wand of 
Mercury, whilst the Gallic oock at her feet claps his 
wings, and crowa most yociferously with pride at the 
cnormous amount of commerce, for which France is 
distinguished amongst mercantile nations ! In the 
centre of the Champ de Mará, is the statue of La 
Republique, holding in the left hand agarland of oak- 
leaves, and in the right shc profiera a sword and an 
olivo branch, as if saying to the other nations of Eu- 
rope,— " Choose which you like." At the opposite 
end of the plain were other statues, repreaenting the 
Army and the Marine of France. No doubt when 
all tho preparations of the feto were complete, and 
these statues forming part of a grand combination of 
tente and banners ;— when the pyramids were covered 
with linen to represent stone, and surmounted by 
atandards oí various coloura ; — when the centre was 
ocoupfed by the Provisional Government, tho Depu- 
ties, and all the dignitf that was left in France, 
and the whole plain was fllled by the vast processions, 
so numerous and crowded that one wonders that any 
remained to be spectators ;— the total spectacle must 
have been one of imposing magnificence and grandeur. 
But now, the hoUowness of the whole scene, as a f^te 



de fraternité, rendered still more perceptible by recent 
eventa, left a painful feeling on tho mind. The 
atatues liad been injured by the orowd, and largo pieces 
of plaater broken off the figures ;— without the ac- 
oessorics which conoealed thelr defeots, the hca U and 
feet seemed in each oaae out of proportion, and much 
too large for the body ;— the pyramids were bare pues 
of acafiblding ; and the marquees reduced to a few 
polea, like gypsiea* tente, only waiting their tura to 
be removed. Even at the time, the ffite excited mucb 
ironlcal abuse from the better portlon of the prcas 
for ita untimely extravagance and useless parade, 
beaidea the aaroaams which it raet with from 
the incompletenesa of arrangementa and failure 
of deaign. One writer, in a play upon worda, oleverly 
applied to it the sarcaam of a wit, who remarked of 
a journal, which had failed, that it had been " mal 
digerée, mal rédigée, mal dirigée." 

I returned by the Quai d'Oraay, and across the 
Eaplanade des Invalides to the Street which leads to 
the Hall of the National aasembly. The crowd, 
whom I had left here in the morning, wero now re- 
duced to twenty or thirty individuáis, eome having 
left in lmpatience, and the curioaity of others having 
been satisfled by their admission. As there was now 
but little order maintained, I soon placed myself in 
the front ranks, hoping to enter for a few minutes at 
leaat. Of thoae around me, I found some, who had 
been waiting all day, and one respeotable looking 
man, like a tradesman of the better aort, aaid he had 
been standing here aince aix o'clock in the morning. 
The few, who remained, still preserved their good 
humour ; but were beginning to make caustic remar ka 
atthe expense ofthe National Guarda, several of 
whom were seen to be admitted, whilst they had been 
so long excluded. A little dog who was seen to run 
into the courtyard between the aenttnel's lega, was 
congratulated on his sucoess with *' Ah ! volla M. le 
Gardo National." Whether their patienoe and good 
humour was rewarded beforenight set in, I cannot say, 
for after keeplng my post for a quarter of an hour, 
and hearing five o'clock strike, I hastened away to 
make preparations for myjourneyto Bordeaux. The 
general outcry for freedom has perhapainorcased tho 
right of individúala to take libtrties with the conven- 
tional ralea of decorum, for in turning round by the 
Pont de la Concorde, I waa met by a pretty girl, 
dresaed in the full uniform of the nntlonal guard, but 
wearing a emart glazed hat, and a little red petti 
coat, to preserve the character of the aex ;— and at 
ono of the guard housea cióse by, I noticed a vivan- 
diére, supplying the soldiers with wine, iu full 
theatrical coatume. A man's hat with blue ribands, 
black cloth trousera, anda gay military jacket, and 
short red petticoat, set off her pretty figure to great ad- 
vantage. We felt atrongly disposed to whisper 
to either of these demoisellea, that if their object 
waa to créate a aensation, they would succeed 
much better by taking their places by the next train, 
and transporting themselves to the atroets of London, 
where their appearance would créate surprize, aa 
well aa the admiration they sought. In París they 
wero passed without notice, aa merely one amongst 
the many eccentricitiea of liberty. Returning by the 
Luxor Obelisk, in the Place de la Concorde, I noticed 
the republican motto " Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité/ 
painted amongst the gilt Egyptian characters ; and 
forming a singular intrusión amongst signs, which 
perhaps record the despotio acta of anoient Pha- 
raohs, who would not understand the meaning of 
either of these worda, except by their contraríes. 
The same f avourito motto is carved deep in the stone 
pedestals of the railings in front of the Chambre des 
Deputés, as if ambitious of a more lasting character ; 
but if the former may be painted out, the latter per- 
haps may be as effectually fllled up with plaater, when 
the day of the Republlc iajfiniahed. 

I deemed it incumbent on me, before my departure, 
to parchase one or two copies of the journals, whioh 
were principally read by the lower classes of the 
people, and which are now the more curious, as they 
have since been suppressed. An extract or two may 
be interesting, as showing the feeling which prevailed 
amongst the populacc, or the inflammatory argu- 
menta, by which they have been hurried on to their 
late fatal excesses. One of these journals is called, 
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" L'aimable Faubourien, Journal de la Canaille." 
In a letter from a cabinet maker, who describes him- 
self as engaged in one of the Ateliers Nationaux, he 
admits that he does very little work ; but one reason 
Í8, " Je ne sais plus a un age on Ton change aisément 
d'etat, en voila la raison. II y en a encoré un 
autre, c'est qu'aux ateliers nationaux il n'y 
avait absolument rien k íaire. " He then 
goes on to remark that the Commission 
in their report, charge these natlonal workshops, as 
being a heavy burden to the state, to which he replies 
— ** Sils sont une gréve, ce n'est pas notre faute. S'ils 
coutent 45 mili ons, j en prendrai occasion de 
remarquer, que quatre vingt mille ouvriers ne coctent 
pas plus a nourir en trois mois qu* un roí ne coutait 
en six." He does not suggest, that even this is 
doubling the civil list for this one department only, 
without haviii« the beneflt of any goyernmeut atall 
for the expenditure. He con eludes, his letter very 
aigniflcantly." " Ou allons nous, citoyen redacteur, 
peut etre ou l'on sera bientót fac^é de nous avoir mené. 
Salut et fraternité." This nuraber also contains the 
list of the candidates for the National Assembly, 
adopted by the clubs, and recommended by this 
Journal, amougst whom are Caussidiére, since sus- 
pected of treachery and obliged to resign his post, 
Proudhon, whose late proposition, defining all capi- 
tal to be a robbery, produced such an uproar in the 
assembly, and others, who have already exchanged 
the freedom of the repnblic for the liberty of self- 
«xamination in the Costle of Yincennes. Another 
writer, who signa himself by the significant ñame of 
" Le Peuple," in one part suggests to the National 
Assembly, " Ordonnez done aux riches de ne pas 
cacher lear argén t ;" and concludes thus, " Les 
r'ches ne pensent qu* a eux et point a nous. Pensez 
done pour tout le monde, vous, qui devez organizer 
la societe; car je voudrais bien ne pas avoir toujours 
a faire des revolutions, — et pourtant j'ai faim ! 1 Ano- 
ther journal, called " La Liberté, Journal des Peuples" 
contains a violent article against the Directora of the 
Boulogne and Amiens Railway, for sending to Eng- 
land to engage the drivers of the engines, whiist, 
as they state, the British Parliament had brought in a 
bi 1 to adopt the most arbitrary measures against all 
Frenchmen 1 In another part it entera into a com- 
parison between a monarchy and a republie, in which 
oceurs the following phrase *'jJq vrai principe de la 
monarchie etait l'obéissance et la fidélité du sujet : 
le vrai principe de la republique est, au contraire, 
le droit de chacun contre le pouvoir :" — which seems 
to imply the right of every one to oppose himself to 
every species of control. Yet this paper professes to 
take a very caira and dignifíed view of the duties of 
arepublican. These are merely specimens of the 
kinds of argument, by which the people were led, and 
many of these papers had a very large circulation 

Aíter a hasty dinner " a la carte" at Meurice, I set 

out for the Messageries nationales, where I found to 

my annoyance, that the place had been booked by mts- 

take for the next day. However, No. 1 in the 

interior being vacant this day, I gave up the coupée 

for the next, and saving 10 franca by the exchange, 

was soon quietly seated in the córner, and on our 

way to the terminus of the Orleans railroad. 

Whist the huge diligence is suspended in the air, 

with all its luggage and its living cargo, in the 

process of being placed on a truck on the line, 

Jeaving its wheels or organs of locomotion at 

Paris, to fiad a new set of members at Tours, it 

flashes across the mind of an Englis man, that it 

would be a more simple arrangement, to convey the 

passengers in a first or second class carriage as the 

case may be, and to find another diligence awaiting 

him on his arrival. But every country has its modes 

of acting, which flt in most conveniently with other 

arrangements, and when he soberly reflecta on the 

length of time, which it must take French portera to 

load one of these lumbering vehicles, — the hubbub 

and confusión which attends the process, the smash- 

ing of bonnet boxea and crushing of carpet bags, 

which might be expected on a hurried exchange of 

vehicles on the road,— he will disco ver that two or 

three hours at least wili be saved on the journey, and 

much destruction of property averted by liaving the 

formidable operation performed (as it now is) at the . 



Messageries, and by not again attempting to dlsturb 
the nice adjustment. 

At Orleans, we underwent the tedious process of 
unhooklng every carriage in succession, placing it on 
a turn-table, and transferring it to the other line, 
which there is prot ably good reason for not necom- 
plishing by a short connecting line with switchcs, to 
allow the whole train to pass at once from one line 
to the other. 

We left Tours at half past 3, and had no reason to 
complain of the rate at which our heavy carriage was 
wh'rled along. The horses are stout, powerful ani- 
máis : with more speed than their appearanoe would 
gain them credit for. We were much amused with 
the expedition of changing horses, which is very 
little, if at all, longer than would now be oceupied 
with a neat English turr out of four in-hand. Yhen 
you first see the whole dozen of kicking, plungin?, 
bellowing, (for scarcely any other word can describe 
the strange sound,) and snorting animáis, all mingled 
together In apparently inextricable confusión ; — you 
wonder how even the half dozen of ostlers, with all 
their blows, curses, and tugging hither and thither by 
the tailorany part of the rope harness that comes 
most handy would ever succeed in producing order 
out of such a chaos of rebellion and selfwill. But the 
whip resounds with cracks which seem interminable, 
the voice of the driver is heard, and with two or three 
mad plunges, off goes the whole wild troop at a full 
gallop ; and the heavy vehicle rocks from side to side 
up and down the rough pave, and narrow steep street 
of an irregular town, or up the steep bilí, at the foot 
of which (if there be one on the route) it seems the 
favourite fashion to fix the relai de poste. It would 
oceupy too much space to recall to the reader's mind 
all the places, historically or otherwise interesting, 
which we passed through. At six o'clock we reached 
Chatellherault, the Sheffield of Franco, where, as 
soon as the diligence stopped, we were surrounded 
by a number of women, some of whom mounted 
on chaira to the Windows, anxious to dispose 
of their cutlery ;— beginning with the highest 
price which thslr conscience would allow, and 
gradually abating till they carne within that of the 
purchaser. For a dozen of handsome, pearl handled 
dessert knives, one woman asked flret 18f, then 15, 
and then 12; but still no purchaser. In order to 
encourage the manufactures of France in their pre- 
sent distressed state, I invested 2fr. in the purchase 
of a penknife, for which Mad ame had demanded 3f.; 
and no doubt still paid a comparatively exorbitant 
price, as a fellow traveller for two of a similar kind, 
for which 3|f. were asked, immediately offered 30 
sous. One of the women said, that the? e were 800 
workmen in the town, and in these sad times most 
of them were out of employment. At the extremity 
of the town, we crossed the river Yienne by a fine 
oíd bridge, with a picturesque fort'fled tower across 
it. My companions in the diligence were five men, 
two in blouses. A spell seemed to have come over 
all the social intercourse of France. Instead of the 
rattling pleasantry of conversation, which would 
formerly have been the result of a meeting of only 
two or three, in all the journey from Tours to 
Poictiers, whieh oceupied eight hours, scarcely half a 
dozen words were exchanged by all the party. It 
seemed as if a suspe ous scowling fear ol commit- 
ting themselves had sealed every mouth. We 
ascended the beaut'.ful rocky and wooded valley of the 
Glaln to Poictiers, (the historical celebrlty of which 
we need not recall to mind,) which we reached at 
half past eleven to breakfast. On attempting after- 
wards to resume my place, I íonnd all the malo 
party gone, and a lady, with a large family of 
children, who had quietly displaced my little travel- 
ing comforts, coat, guide books, &c, and left me only 
place No. 6 at my disposal, and the space of 
that contracted to very 8 malí dimensious. The 
Conducteur, however, offerin? me a vacant seat 
in the coupée, looking at the large little 
family, from bables up wards, I made no further 
struggle for my usurped seat, and passed the rost of 
the journey very pleasantly in compaay with a lady, 
the wife of an olSccr at Paris, who was carrying 
her pretty daughter from the expected scenc ofdis 
turbance. Iler husband's regiment had been ordered, 
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amongst others, neiir the capital ; and these mili- 
tary movements were a more sure indication of the 
fears of the Government than any of the rumoursof 
coming events, Thich were flying about the country 
It was generally anticfpated, that the th reaten ed 
emeutewould breakout this day, and there was con- 
sequently great dread of the consequences, that might 
ensue ;— little as it was then suspected, that the 
•tniggle, when it carne, would be so fearíul and san- 
puinarr. We watched with alarm the motion of 
the arms of the different telegraphs, as we passed, 
whlch seemed both to the anxious wife and daughter 
to be telling some mysterious tale of horror, but of 
which the import could not be anderstood. On reach- 
ing Angouléme, however, where we stopped to supper 
at nine o'clock, the sad forebodings wero fortunately 
not real i red , as no disastrous news had yet reached 
there. This lady was an inhabitant of Bordeaux, or 
at least her paren ts resided there, and she expatiated 
with great delight on the noble features of the town 
and neíghbourhood ; and when, soon after sunr se in 
the morning. we flrst looked down frora the summit 
ot a lofty hill on the m&gnificent view, which was 
spread out before ns, I felt, that even the eloquent 
enthusiaem of a native could not equal with words 
the reality of the scene. The elegant suspenaion- 



bridge of Cubsac, the longest bridge of the kind in 
Europe ; with its long viaduct of arene?, and slender 
wire frame, spanning the broad riverDordogne at a 
height, which allows large vesseb to pass under at 
rali sail ; -then the tongue of land, the Entre deux- 
mer8, richly cultivated and loaded with vineyards, 
which sepárales this river from the Garonne ;— the 
junction of the two noble streams ;— the magnificent 
stone bridge over the latter ;— with the splendid rango 
of e difices, alroost palaces, which extend in the form 
of a crescent for two miles along the broad and rapid 
streara ;— whilst, as far as the eye can reach, the va- 
rious celebrated vintages, which cover the broad 
plain, or enrich the sides of the hills with their golden 
produce, comprising on the extreme right the well 
known growth of Medoc, redolent of Chateau Mar- 
geux and Lafitte,— altogether combine to form a 
picture which at once satisfies the eye with the beauty 
of the prospect, and the mind with the evidences of 
industry, enterprize, and wealth ; which every where 
abound. We crossed the noble bridge, and driving 
along the magnificent Quais, and up the Rué du 
Ohapeau Rouge, descended at the Bureau at half 
paat 7, having been just thirty six hours on the road 
from yaris. 
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The Hotel de France is generally reckoned the 
best in Bordeaux, but by the advice of my fair fellow 
traveller, I selected the Hotel de la Paix, which she 
recommended as the place where the French Princes 
lodged.when they visited the town. I parted Irom 
her with f eelings of cumpassion ; for she had before 
her many days of painful anxiety for her husband's 
fute, even if her worst forebodings have not been 
since realized byhis loas; for the slaughter arr ong*t 
the officers in París, during the four fearful days ot 
June, was greater than in any pitched battle in the 
wars of Napoleón. Opposite to the Hotel de la Paix 
is situated the very handsome Theatre, completed 
under the direction of the Duc de Richelieu, in 1780. 
1 he front presenta a noble appea ranee, with the 
Corinthian columns ; and the arcades which extend 
all round the building, afford a covered promenade 
to some of the most írequented cafas in the town. 
A number of flacres were plying near here, very 
superior to any seen even in París, with drivers, 
whose politeness and attentions would excite the 
astonishment, but perhaps provoke rather a sneer oí 
contempt, than the envy of the same class in London. 
The Cathedral or the Musée is always the object of 
the flrst visit in a foreign town ; but on proceeding 
to the latter, we found both the library and the 
gallery of antiquities closed and under repair. They 
are contained in the Chateau Royal ; formerly the 
residence of the archbishop. The antiquities consist 
of a few Román remuins, íound in the town or neígh- 
bourhood. As to the Musée d'histoire naturelle, with 
the exception of the marbles of the Pyrenees, and a 
good collection of butterflies, it is scarcely worth the 
trouble of walking through the rooms, and is quite 
unworthy of so rich a town. After enteringthe 
church of St. Dominique cióse by, only remarkable 
for a fine marble puipit, we proceeded to the 
Hotel de Yule, not so much to view the gallery 
of French pictures, as the few relies of Napoleón, 
which were presented to the town of Bor- 
deaux, by the faithful Bertrand, who accom- 
panied him in his exile to St. Helena. These relies 
are under a glass case, with an inscription. They 
conrist of a work by General Lloyd on Military 
Ti etico, with Napoleon's annotations in the margin, 
a French eagle, and a few personal ornamenta of 
the Em;:eror. There is also a good bust of him over 



the case. The rooms contained also a number of 
pictures, of the average valué as French works of 
art. We had some difficulty in gaining admittance, 
as the apartments were In much confusión with 
boards and benches after an eiection for a deputy, 
in which of course a strong republican had been 
chosen ; — their star being at presen t in the aseen- 
dant. From thence to the Cathedral of St. André 
was but a short distance. The nave is without an aisle, 
53 leet broad, and 85 feet high. The choir is puré 
Gothic ; but the grand altar, though magnificent in 
itself, yet being in the Corinthian style, accords ill 
with the rest of the building. Behind the choir, the 
very rich coloured modera glass in the chapela 
will attract attention, and at the back of the grand 
altar, are the remains of a beautiful gothic tomb, 
which would form a picturesque study for an artist like 
Prout, if suoh another can be found. The portal with 
its rich colored glass in the rose window, the elegant 
spires, and exquisite taste of the ornaments, both 
within and without, are the more interesting to us 
from being reputed to be the work of the English. 
Here was christened Richard the second, son of the 
Black Prince, who held his court at Bordeaux for 
several years. It was hither he was returning, when 
hewasmet by the French King and bis splendid 
army at Poictiers ;— an obstacle in his path, which he 
removed with such additional glory to his own ñame, 
and such fatal dishonor to France. In the Place 
adjoining, and cióse to the Cathedral, is the Tour de 
Pey Beriand, a noble tower 200 feet hifeh, erected in 
1440 by the Bishop of Bordeaux, no w turned into a 
shot tower. It was fortunately strong enough to 
resist the attempt to blow it up in the revoiution of 
1793. Perhaps if it had then had the good fortune 
to be a shot tower, it might have escaped the sacri- 
legious zeal of the barbarían a. 

We then directed our steps to the Chartreuse 
Cemetery, situated at the extremity of the town. It 
is not picturesque, like that of Pere la Chaise ; but its 
broad paths, bordered by rows of solemn cypresses, 
and its stately tombs, many of which are smalí 
chapéis, containing altars and prie-dieu chairs for 
íamily devotion, are aflfecting by the frequent gar- 
lands of fresh fiowers, which mingled with those 
which have decayed, seem emblems of aflfection 
suiviving the conuption of the tomb. One large 
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chapel of the Dorio order, witb the portal orna- 
mented with flowers in marble vases, erected by 
a wife to the memory of her husband, deserves 
notice for its elegant proportions. From some parta 
of the grounds, a fine view of the city may be 
obtained, including the immense buiidiug, in which 
is carried on the gnvernraent tobáceo manufactory, 
where upwards of 500 workmen are employed. The 
Jardín dea plantes lay in our way back. It was in- 
tended to cultívate liere rare exotic plants ; but they 
exhibit at present a lamentable picture of grand 
intentions, hastenlng to decay. I noticed, however, 
afterwards, on returning from the Palais Qallien, 
that the Jardín Public» which lately formed a mag- 
nificent promenade, was about being re-arranged. 
Nuraerous workmen were engaged in removing the 
turf to lay out the ground as a garden, and it is pro- 
posed to transfer thíther the colleotion from the 
Jardín des plantea. If completed on the same acale 
as it is commenced, it will be one of the flnest bo- 
tan ical gardens in France. Wereturned by the noble 
Palais de Justice. In the Salle des pas perdus, a very 
appropriate ñame for a promenade for unfortuna'e 
sai tora, is a fine statue of Montaigne. The city is 
of course proud of so celebrated a writer, and containa 
other memoriala of him. His monnment in the 
Chapelle of the College, and a copy of his Essays in 
the library, with marginal notes in his own hand 
writing, may be mentioned. Michael de Montaigne, 
son of the Lord of Montaigne in Perigord, was born 
in 1533. He was chiefly remarkable, when young, 
for having learnt to converse in Latín and Greek. 
before he could «peak his own language. In 1 5G9 his 
father died. when he carne into possession of the fa- 
mily estáte, and began to form collections for his 
celebrated Essays. To increase his sphere of obserr 
vation, and i m pro ve his health, he travelled into 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. His account of 
I tal y istbe earliest which we possess in a modern 
tongue. In his absence he was chosen Mayor of 
Bordeaux in 1581; and held the office altogether 
for iour years. In 1588 hetook an active part, in 
poli tica, and was much noticed by the King, Charles 
the IX; and it was atthia time that Mlle. deGournay 
confessed her platonic affection for him. He was too 
oldto be considerad her brother, andconsequently she 
became his adopted daughter. He afterwards aettled 
to study in his paternal estáte, as far as the troubles 
of the time would permit ; but died in 1 592. His 
Essays are on a great variety of tópica, full of aneo- 
dotes, pithy sayings from the antients, and personal 
recollections, and are distinguished by their keenness 
of observation, good sense, and the simplicity 
and boldness of his style. His travela were 
published in 1774. After dinnir I made a pilgri- 
mage to the small house, where he is said to have 
lived, in the little dlrty back street, ^now callad the 
Rué de Montaigne. In 'the different courts of the 
Palais de Justice.varioua triáis were going on. Counsel 
in robes, with round caps, and broad square topa, 
Iike collegian's caps, and some in robes, trimmed 
with • -mine, were laying down '.the law with their 
uüuíiIt tlubility. In one court the auction of a house 
was going on, and the " going, going, gone," and the 
rap of the hammer put one in roind of oíd England ; 
but the eloquence of George Robins was wanting to 
etir up the languid spirit of speculation. In another 
court, a row of crimináis were uwaiting the arrival 
ofthejudge; and the condition of their wretched 
and weeping families showed pitifully how low 
poverty had reduced ¿theci, before they had been 
degraded to crime. On the, other side of the Place 
d'armes, on which the pórtico looked, is a large and 
weli conducted hospital. I was delighted with the 
cleanness, order, and regularity, every where ap- 
pareat. 

After visiting some of the other churches, we carne 
to that of 8t. Michael, distinguished by the Gothic 
elevation of the North front. The bas reliefs of the 
" Sacrlfice of Isaac," of " the kiss of Judas,'*— and 
in the interior of the portal, those of " Adam and 
Eve,* 1 * and "Michael destroying the dragón," deserve 
particular attention. The most strange sight to the 
foreign visitor, however, is contained in the Belfry 
tower, which is detached from the churoh and is now 
used for one of the Telegraph stations. It is a lofty 



ootagon tower, with elegant buitreases. The oíd 
guardián, having lighted a lamp, led us down some 
darksteps to the bottom of the vault, where a num- 
ber of bodiea have been preserved by the drynesa of 
the air without corruption. Some of the grave 
clothes are perfect ;— othera have crumbled away. 
Itwasa ghastly sight, as the oíd man wavedthe 
lamp bao'cwards and forwards, and its flickering light 
fell oa these shocking ¡vestiges of mortal i ty. One 
body he pointed out to us, as evidently buried alive. 
The face distorted and the legs and honda bent in the 
vain Btruggle to get free ; showed the agony which 
the poor wretch raust have endured in his horrid 
dungeon. Another group consiated of a father and 
mother and two children, who were found together, 
— all supposed to have been poisoned. From what- 
ever cause, both the father and mother, appear from 
the features, to have died]in great agony. Another is 
the corpse oí an oíd General, bearing his death wound 
still visible on his breast, and another is the body of 
a negress. They are all ranged upright round the 
base of the tower, and are perfectly preserved ; but 
the fiesh is shrunk up, and the skin tanned Iike 
leather. Many of thera are supposed to be hundreda 
of years oíd ; and have been exposed in the vault 
for 54 years without the least change being percep- 
tible. 

Another church, that of St. Croix, not far from the 
bridge, has a very curious portal, adorned with a muí- 
titude of figures, some playing musical Instruments, 
othera with their heads bent and distorted in all 
directions. Animáis, monks, and naked figures are 
all m ngled together in the strangest con t ras t, not 
very creditable to the ecolesiastical order. The de- 
coratlons in the faoade are disposed without any 
regularity. In some places arcades, in others orna- 
ments in the Romanesque style, twisted and grooved 
columns, and some curious rows of pillare one above 
another, may be noticed beneath the tower. The 
buildlng appears very antient, and is thought to be 
of the tenth or eleventh century. We crossed the 
Place Dauphine, where, in the reign of terror, the 
guillotine was erected on a spot, where some peaceful 
cabs were now lazily plying for hire. When the 
Girondist party was overthrown in the Gonventiou 
several of the leaders, who tookrefuge in thesouth 
of France, were diacovered and executed here. Their 
deaths were but the .first fruits of fresh atrocities. 
Not far from henee is the Church of St. Seurin ; and 
after stopp*ng a few minutes to admire the singular 
and elabórate oarvings in the very curious south 
porch, representing the Resurrection, in which the 
Judge is weighing in scales the souls of the wioked 
and the good, and noticing also the statues repre- 
senting the twelve apostles, and the richly orna* 
mented west portal, we continued our course to the 
few remains of the antient Román amphitheatre, 
now called the Palais Gallien, which is situated in 
the Faubourg St. Seurin. It is in fact no Palace, 
but the remains of a Circus, which after existing in 
ruins for many hundreda oí years, as if des truc: ion 
had stopped short in his career, began to perish 
under the vandalism of the Revolution in 1792. It 
is difficult now to trace the outline, as it is intersected 
by several streets, many of the houses of which have 
been built out ot the antient materials. The Rué du 
Coliseo passes nearly through the centre, and be- 
neath thebroken archway, which formed theentranoe 
to the Circus. A portion of the oval walls now ex- 
tends from the archway, and may be traced at in- 
tervals in the gardens behind the streets. The 
form was oval and measured 341 feet by 177 feet, 
and the height of the walls was 64 feet. Thence by 
the Jardin Public, we crossed to the Place de Tourny, 
where the statue of the intendant of the Province is 
represen ted as looking with a complacent counte- 
nance on the improvementa he so vigorously com- 
menced in the town. A short street leads into the 
square lately called the Place Louis Philippe, which 
with its fine shady promenades on each side, forins 
a beautifui vista to the rirer, and leads to the Qtiai 
des Chartrons, — one of the fiuest quarters of Bor- 
deaux. Indeed in the walk aiong these noble quays, 
their great breadth, the msgnificent ed.fices wh.ch 
border them, the large building yar Js for vessels, the 
view of the noble river, with the multitude vf ships , 
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many of theni of 1000 tona barden, diacharging their [ 
cargos frnrn the Frenoh Coloniea, from the West 
Jndies, from America, and Great Britain, or taking 
bnck in excnange the productiona of the aouth of 
Franct?, especially wicea, of which 100,000 caafca are 
exported annually; it isfrom the evidence of wealtb, 
and commercial prosperity, and the activity and Ufe, 
which every where meet bia eyea, that tbe atranger, 
and especially the Englishman, will find a never 
failing ronrce of intereat and amuaement. Tbe En 
glith shipa lie lower down the river. My guide told 
me, tbe Engiah aailora behave very well, except as 
he naively added, when they have taken too much 
wine. How often thia might leave an interval for 
goud behaviour. he could not undertáke to say. Tbe 
sailors of Bordeanx are bonft flde aailora, and wear a 
weather beaten and hardy look, very different from 
the dandy imitationa, which we notlced at Parla. 
The merchante are busy, active, indnstrioua men, 
with no time to waate in the frivolitiea or horrora of 
a Bevolutiun, ot which and its authora, if \»e 
may judge from the tone of Le Bordelais, 
tbe journal which I noticed to be moat in 
requeat at the cafes, they are already heartily tired 
and aahamed. By the laat canana, in 1832, Bordeanx 
waa fonnd to contain upwardaof 100,000 inhabitanta: 
and in the same year, the nnmber of shipa from 
foreign placea, which ente red the port was 7 1 6, with 
a total tonnage of more than 1 00,000 toes, whilat in 
thecoaating trade 2352 véasela were entered inwarda 
and 2479 outwarda, in each case carrying nearly 
126,000 tona. 

Bordeanx was celebra ted by Ausonius, a Latin 
poet of tbe fourth century, who waa a native of the 
place ; and who gives an admirable deacription of 
the city. The three principie featurea are briefly 
entzmerated in one llne 

O patria, insignia Baccho, fluviisque, virisqne ; 

the wine, the river, and the men ; but if he had 
lived in the presen t day, he wouldnot have forgotten 
tbe women, who, with their pretty faces, black «ye?, 
and dark glosay hair, with their pictureeque co¡ffure8 
of eoloured handkerchiefs, or neat little capa at the 
back of the head, might attract the attention of a 
poet's eye, even in the flncat írenay rolling. Many 
Spaniah featurea may be noticed. 

I walked along the quaya towarda the bridge, where 
the ateamer from Agen, which descends the river 
daily in 6 or 7 honra from that town, was diserabark- 
inga large nnmber of passengers. The bridge ia de- 
c'dedly one of the noblest in all Earope. Its length 
is 51 1 Engliah yards, being more than 200 feet longer 
than Waterloo bridge. The nnmber of archea ia 17, 
of which the 7 central arches are each 85 ieetin width, 
and it ia altogether distinguiahed by a aimplicity and 
grandeur, which seema to testify of the reign of 
Napoleón in which it waa commenced, and is worthy 
of the magnificent river, which it croases. The road- 
way ia nearly level and beneath it runs a tunnel the 
whole length of the bridge. Without an order from 



the engfneer, which at thia time it was too late to 
obtain, I found it waa imposaible to enter it. Since 
the new Commissionare from the Provisional Go- 
vernment had arrived, various regula tions have been 
enforced, relativo to the bridge, sorae no 
donbt of considerable pnblic advantage, but preaent- 
ing to my mind, as I atopped to read them, a singular 
exhibltion of the increaaed " freedom" of the people, 
aa they were all reatrictiona of what had been permit- 
ted before. There were prohibitiona against all publio 
advertieementa atd abowa on the bridge ; against every 
one croaaing on horseback at full gallop ; against any 
vehicle.with more than three horaca, cominginat a 
trot ; against any cart, whether loaded or unloaded, 
croaaing the bridge above a walking pace; and 
against any driver being found any where but at the 
heads of the boraea ; the keepera to be responsible at 
their own peril, that theae orden are obeyed. Return- 
ing by the Place Royale, at one córner may be noticed 
the handaome ediflee, used as the Douane, and at the 
otlier the ¿Bourae, which is now made into an enor- 
mous room, by being encloaed with a glasa dome cover- 
ing upwarda of 6000 aquare feet. The merchanta were 
beginning to disperse, aa the aound of the dinner 
bell waa heard from the neighbouring hotels, inter- 
rupting with its musical tonea their busy apecula- 
tions. The table d'hote at the Hotel de la Paix 
waa well served ; but only half a dozen gentlemen 
were present, gourmanda and ailent. too much oceu- 
pied with the excellent " patea d 'anguiliea*' and the 
" pieda d'agneau" to waate time in worda. 

After dinner, I wandered forth to Montaigne'! 
humble abode, which genius haa rendered celebrated, 
and then by aomeofthe more frequentedpromenades 
to one of the crowded cafés near the theatre. In the 
Alléea de Tourny were two men with capital voices 
and fine musical taate, who soon collect.d a crowd 
round them, to listen to their ainging* They began 
with "chanaona d'amcur," for love takea precedence 
of política even in the raost troubloua times ; but, 
after a ahort time, they diverged into what they 
called patriotic songa. Theae were all in favour of 
Paria. It waa Paria to which the people owed the 
blessinga that were about to descend npon them ; — 
to Paria, their gratitude waa due ; and all the deeds 
of París, they were called on to approve and celébrate. 
Then íollowed otber songs directed against royalty 
in general, and Louis Philippe in particular. Theae 
men were aaid to be, and they had very much the 
air of being emisaaries, sent from París, to stirup 
the people, and keep alive their revolutionary feel- 
ings, by the aly procesa of appealing to their passiona 
throngh tho charma ofmusic Whether the Provi- 
sional Government were sleeping partnera in the 
concern or not, the apeculation seemed a profitable 
one, for the velvet caps returned to their ownera 
loaded with coppera. They then procceded to aell 
the songs themselves, which had a ready sale from 
two to four aous, and they were sttll coining money 
by thia ingenioua procesa when night fell on their 
laboura and diapersed their excitable dupes. 



CHAPTER IV, 

JLEAYE BORDEAUX— AGREEABLE EFFECTS OF THE PAYE— BORDEES OF LES LARDES— HOQÜEFOBT—MONT 
DE MARSAN— SPAKian DWARF — DAX— FIRST YIEW OF THE PYRENEES— SPANISH EX ILE— BAYONNE — 
VIEW FROM CATHEDRAL— CITADEL-BIAR1TZ— MALE AND FEMALE BATBERS— PROMEDADES OF BAYONNE. 



From Bordeaux a diligence starts every raorning 
for Bayonne, about ten o'clock, tbua allowing time íor 
refrealiment, and enabling the traveller to reach 
Bayonne within aixty houra from Paria, a distance of 
530 miles. After again enjoying a walk along the 
ever lively " quaia," where sailors of all nationa were 
either buaily engaged in nnloading the few ahips 
which were at thia time in the river, or aeated on the 
various poeta, to which the cablea were fastened, en- 
joyed the " dolce far niente," in the dreamy blias 
inspired by a gennine Ilavana. I left Bordeaux by 
the diligence at the hour above named. Between 
Bordeaux nnd Bazas, where we arrived in about five 
hours, a few villagea helped to distract the attention 
from the ingenioua tormenta, inflicted npon the bones 
and muscle8 of the wretched truvelkr, by the in. 



ceasant jolting over a continued " pavo," — a relie of 
the day8 before Mac Adam, which the memory 
achca even to think of. After leaving this amall 
town, the conntry appeaved more green and culti- 
vated than I expected ; knowing that we were on 
the borden of those wild waates called Lea Landes, 
where the ground ia so level, and the villagea lie ao 
íar apart, that the shepherds walk on high stilts to 
enable them to traveise morequickly the intervening 
space, or to keep a better look out over their flocks 
acattered on auch extensivo plaina. Theae Landea 
cover a great expanse of country, and a heavy aandy 
road pa8sea directly through the midat ; but the road 
which we passed, though circuitoua, ia kept in so 
much better order, that no great time ia aaved by 
pursuing the more direct route. After paaaing Lea 
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Traverses, we crossed a córner of these barren traets, 
covered only with a species of w¡ld heath, which 
extended as far as tbe eye could reach. The imme- 
díate neighbourhood of tbe road was rendered leas 
dreary by a row of poplar trees, though in some places 
they were bent to tbe earth by tbe wintry storms and 
violent winds, which ruah through these deserta 
without an obstacle to break tbeir íurious forcé. 
Generally, however, the country near the grande 
route wore an aspectof refreshing green, and in some 
parta patches of carefally cultivated ground, showed 
whatindustry can achieve on themost stubborn soil. 
The trees were principan y p'tnes; bnt in one part, a few 
oak trees, though stunted in growth, gave variety to 
the scene. The cattle appeared either to suffer greatly 
from the attacks of tbe flies, or to be treated with 
unusual tenderness, for most of tbose which we met, 
and even sorae of tbe horses, were encased in linen 
jackets, and had tbeir faces protected by a headdress 
of tbe same material. 

The country became rather pretty on approaobing 
Roquefort, which we reached about half-past seven 
in tbe evening. This quiet little town lies partly in 
a deep dell, traversed by a small stream, (which rnns 
into the Adour,) called the Douze, over whicb a pie- 
taresque wooden bridge adds a charm to the land- 
scape. By this time my fellow-travellers, who had 
ta*ted nothing since early morning, began to grow 
restire for dinner ; and a revolution, or an emeute at 
least, threatened to overturn the good order of the 
diligence, transfer the reins of power from the hand 
of the " conducteur," and lead to the appointment oí 
a Provisional Government from the body of the 
psssengers ; but the fire of insurrectlon fortnnately 
smonldered till we reached Mont de Manan at ten 
o'clock, where a tolerable supper restored both their 
failing strength, and peace and order at the same 
time. Our party consisted of eighteen, a very motley 
group, English, French, Germana, and Spaniards. 
Amongst the latter, waa Don Francisco, the cele- 
brated dwarf, who appeared in London sorae time 
ago, and who in a little body, whicb did not seem 
two feet bigh, enclosed a disproportionately lofty 
soul. He laughed and talked much, told witty 
stories, and paid compliments to tbe blushing da iri- 
séis who attended on as ; and who, with the universal 
kindness of tbe aex, gave extra attention to one, 
who appeared to require it so much more than 
others, though he did bis little best to show himself 
independent of all aid. He wore a Spanish cloak 
and tbe dignlty with which, after being lifted in the 
arma of a friend and placed on the ground, he flung 
it over bis sboulders, had an assumed air of grandeur 
inexpressibly ludicrous. He travelled in ihe Ro- 
tonde, and I last saw him standing on the seat, and 
smoking his cigar through the window. 

After leaving Mont de Marsan, foresta of fir trees 
succeeded; their dark foliage illuminated by the 
soft light of a brilliant moon ; till daylight began. 

" And look ! the gentle day, 
Before the wbeels of Phoebus round about, 
Dapplea the drowsy east with spots of gray." 
As we crossed the drawbridge, and entered by tbe 
oíd fortifications of Dax, a brilliant morning was 
breaking forth in all ita glory, and we were all on the 
" qui vive" for the first view of the Pyrenees, which 
I was now rapidly approaching for the first time in 
xny life ;— but many a sylvan scene liad yet to be 
passed before their rugged outlines were revealed. 
For many leagues, we continued our course through 
forests of cork trees, which form the a tapie produc- 
tion of this country, and eupply the neighbouríng 
viueyarda of Bordeaux with their useful bark. Mul- 
titudes of the treea stripped of their bark, and 
sbowing a dark reddisb brown wood beneath, pre- 
Bented a sort of piteous appearance, as if they had 
been undergoing the horrid procesa of being flayed 
alive. The pine trees were also cut in stripes, and 
supply abundance of resin, which is also iargely 
exported from Bordeaux. At half-past aeven, we 
first carne in sight of the Pyrenees, ñor could any 
view be imagined more grand or imposing. An 
extensive piece of water, which might al most be 
oalled a lake, was sprcad out beneath us, and gave 
additional charm to the magnificent scene, which | 
every moment increased in beauty and grandeur. 



My trarelllng companion was a Spaniard, who had 
been for many years a political exile, and was 
now returuing in the fond expeotation of being 
allowed to greet once more his wife and children in 
his native land. Behind those lofty barriera was all 
that he held most dear in life, and the tears oarae 
into his eyes as he first caught a giimpse of the boun- 
dariea, which he had so often longed in vain to pass. 
He wat worn out with mental suffering, and disease 
had evidently laid its hand heavily upon him. I 
fear that if he ever reached home, it wouldonly be in 
time to lay his bones in his country's soil, and 
amongat those whom heloved. It seemed to be all 
that he expected or desired. 

By the number of comfortable looking farmers, 
mounted on good horses, and the oíd fashioned cara 
with their solid wheels, so slowly and ■ eadily drawn 
by patient oxen, we knew that a larga town was not 
far distant, and soon from the sumrait of a steep hill 
obtained a noble view of Bayonne, with the wind- 
ings of the Adour, and the extensive citadel and 
tbe suburb of St Esprit, in which it is situated. 
Crossing first the Adour, and then the Nive by a 
wooden bridge, I was soon delighted, after a long but 
not tedious journey, to flnd myselfin an agreeably 
cool and elegantly furnished salón in the Hotel du 
Commerce, a gentle breeze stealing in through the 
green persiennes and murmuring in tha trees, whioh 
so pleasantly shadedthe Windows from the street, and 
tempered the glaring heat of the aun, as it was re- 
flected from the white houses opposite. 

How different is the impression made upon the tra- 
veller, by the same place, according as the weather 
or bis own frame of mind should at the moment, be 
smiling or gloomy. The author of Spain Revisüed, 
whose amusing and animated desoriptions prove him 
to be a good traveller, and as such, not acoustomed 
to look on the worst side of things, has left a picture 
of the town, as he quitted it under a drizzling rain; 
in an early morning, with the expiring lampa dimly 
glimmering, and the holes of the worn-ont pave- 
ments overflowing with muddy streams, whilst the 
8pouts discharged the disagreeable contenta of the 
gutters on his devoted head. To me every thing 
presented a striking contrast ;— the streets seemed 
broad, clean, well paved, and beautifully planted with 
acacias and other trees, whose grateful shade was a 
relief to the eye amidst the glowing ligbt in which 
every objeot appeared. I found the Malleposte about 
to leave for Burgos the same evening, and though 
disposed for a comfortable night's repose at " mine 
inn," rather than to spend another in the cióse 
confinement of a coach, yet I was too anxious to 
pass the lofty mountains before us, and to penétrate 
into the wild soenery, which they ooncealed on the 
other side, to lose another day, when the object of my 
wishes was so nearly attained. The fare was high, 
upwards of eighty franca ; but all travelling is dear 
in Spain, if a modérate speed be required. The un- 
certainty of the roads, the want of accommodation 
for horses aud mules, and the little dieposition of the 
natives for locomotion, all combine to make the 
establishment of a publie vehicle rather a hazardous 
apeculation; and it is but very recently, that the 
convenience of "diligencias" has been affbrded 
even on the main roads from Frunce. I had yet to 
learn what real Spanish travelling was, and after- 
wards acknowledged this Malleposte or " Correo" a 
luxury worth payingfor. 

After aecaring my place, I paid a visit to our re 
spected Cónsul, Captain Grabam, of whose polite 
attentions every traveller speaks with gratitude and 
remembers with pleasure. Not content with the 
mere omcial act of signing my passport, he busied 
himself in obtaining me Spanish money at a much 
better rate of exchange than I could have seoured 
myself, and offered his serviees to any of my frienda 
paseing through Bayonne. As I was myself a 
stranger, and was at the moment proving the 
sincerity of bis offeis, his cordial efiforts to obligo his 
fellow-countrymen deserve to be had in continual 
remémbranos. I found that several English families 
from Pau and other parta of the Pyrenees were about 
to settle here, being attracted either by the superiority 
of the climate or the benefltof sea-bathing. Whilst 
Capt. G. was proooring the requisito amount of 
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Span'sh coin, I pasied along np the principal street by 
the Prefecture and the oíd eastle, now inhabited by 
tbe oommandant of the place, (whither in oíd ti mea, 
it is said Catherine de Medid repaired to concert with 
the crnel Duke of Aira, the horrible massacre of St. 
Bartholomew.) to the Cathedral,— a fine oíd building ; 
and aíter admiring the rich painted glass of the 
Windows, prooured the keys, and ascended to the top 
of the lofty tower. A fine view it obtained froin 
henee over the town, and the wood outside the walls, 
which almost ronceáis the ruins of the Chateau de 
Marrac, where Napoleón received the abdicated 
King of Spain, Charles IV., his abandoned Queen, 
and her favourite Godoy, together with Ferdinand, 
to whom the erown had been resigned by his father, 
and who, however reluctant, had been enticed hither 
by the emissaries of the Emperor. It was here, that 
Napoleón obtained from the King the disgraoeful 
edict, nominating Murat Lieutenant-General of the 
kíngdom ; and it was here that Ferdinand a few days 
afterwards signed a renunciation of all his rights to 
the Crown of Spain- On the other side of the river 
may be seen the strong citadel, and at the bend of 
the Adour, is the spot memorable for the construction 
of the bridge of boats, and the passage ot a portion 
of the allied troops, Spanish and English, under Sir 
John Hope, onthe 23rd Febmary, 1814; in the face 
of an army of 15,000 Frenen, protected by the gnns 
of a formidable fortress. This was an exploit unusu- 
ally difflcalt ; for the rirer is deep and rapid, and at 
the place where it was crossed is 270 yards broad 
Tbe chasse-marées, which were to form the bridge 
were prepared in the Spanish harbour of Passages i 
and to arrive at the place of their dea tina tion, had to 
pass the dangerous bar of sand at the mouth of the 
Adour, where the raging surf scarcely left a passage, 
for a single boat. Several of the foremost boats 
full of men, were lost :bnt twenty-slx managed togain 
the appointed place, and being moored head and 
6tern, and securely fastened by anchors and cables ; 
yet, sufficiently loóse to allow of their rising and 
falling with the tide ; formed a bridge strong enough 
for the passage of the whole army, and the heaviest 
artillery. Bayonne was thus besieged on both sides of 
the river. The citadel was not taken at that time, for 
it remalned invested by the allies, till April the four- 
teenth, when the siege was terminated by the 
treaty of peace and the abdication of Napoleón ; but 
nnfortunately, not till after a vigorous sortie by the 
French, which occasioned a loss of 1700 men on both 
sides. This destruction of human life was the more 
melancholy as peace had been actually concluded at 
París; though the offlcial intelligence had not ar- 
rived. In this engagement, the English General, 
Sir John Hope, had his horse shot under him, was 
wounded, and taken prisoner. I visited the fortress, 
which the French Government has been enlarging 
and greatly strengthening. Additional land has 
been purchased, houses thrown down, and fresh out- 
works, powder magazines, &c., are now in course of 
rapid construction. One of the soldiers obligingly 
sought for the Commandant, as his permission was 
required to enter ; but as he could not be found at 
the moment, I passed the sentinels, and went oyer 
the greater part of the works without interruption. 
The view from the platform towards the sea is very 
fine. In the square below, in the suburb St. Espnt, 
a good market is held twice a week, on Monday 
and Thursday, beneath (we cannot say the shadow 
of) a lofty tree of liberty, which even the French 
inhabitants speak of with something between a sneer 
and a smile. The market is well and cheaply sup- 
plied, espeoially from the fishery at the mouth of the 
Adour. The flah are sent as far as Bordeaux, In 
Napoleon's time a few ships were built at Bayonne ; 
but though timber is found in the mountains adjoin- 
ing, and raasts are fioated down the torrente, yet the 
bar at the mouth of the river would be an insuperable 
obstacle to vessels of any considerable size. There 
is little activity of any kind at present. Even the 
stone bridge over the Nive to replace the present 
rotten wooden one, has been three years in course 
of erection, and likely to be as many more, for want 
of funds, though it might easly be fimshed in a 
twelvemonth. The authorities seem to be principally 
oceupied in looking after Spanish reíügees and con- 



Ispirators. Being so near the frontier, Spaniards of 
all desoriptions flnd an asylum or livelihood here, 
Many Bisoayans, male and feroale, fill the lower em- 
ployments. The pretty filies de chambre at the 
hotels are mostly natives of the Basque povinces. 
Many of the houses have a decided Spanish character 
with the arcades and piazzas ; but it must be acknow- 
ledged in point of cleanliness they greatly excel their 
Spanish origináis. Another indication of the 
Spanish character of the town is the manufacture 
of chocolate, for which, as well as its hams and 
liqueurs, Bayonne is celebrated. Besides the fair 
trade in wool, a great deal of smuggling in the 
same article takes place by the wild mountain pathi 
over the frontier. It was still only two o'clock, and 
as the guests did not assemble at the table d'hote 
till flve, I determined to avail myself of the interme- 
díate time to pay a visit to the quiet bathing village 
of Blaritz. I found my way therefore to the Porte 
d'Espagne, where, during the season, omnibuses and 
other con vey anees are continually running, full of 
passengers, from either end. But it was yet too 
early in the season, and to wait till the huge ómni- 
bus, which had only booked a single passenger, 
should be full, might haré compelled me to witness 
¿he approach of night before I set out. I therefore 
made inter est with the blackeyed demoiselle, who 
had been giving me an account of the gaietles of the 
season at Biaritz, the concerts, the balls, so neces- 
sary to French existenoe even in the sm alies t water- 
ing place, and after some bargaining with her father, 
succeeded in obtaining a calecbe with two horses to 
take me there and bring me back for three fraucs 
with the understanding that they should take upany 
one on the road. Two Frenchmen who had been 
atan di ng aloof till some bargain had been completed, 
immediately carne forward, and were admitted at 
the regular fare of 15 scus. The distance is about 
five miles, and after turning off from the high road 
to Spain, we had some fine views over a fertile valley 
bounded by the Bay of Biscay. Biaritz is a quiet 
little place with neat cottages or white washed 
houses, mostly advertized to let furnished, and pie- 
turesquely situated on the rocks. or in hollows of 
the hill. The cliffs must be of a soft oharacter ; for 
the sea has worn them into caverns and archos, 
which aflbrd infinite variety of shapes and contor- 
tion for the lovers of wild scenery. The bathing 
place is protected by some detached rocks jutting 
into the sea, and enclosing a retired little bay, where 
the cool shade, limpid water, and smooth sands, are 
very provocative of a bathe, after the sandy roads 
and burning heat of the short journey from the town. 
The '• barraque" of " M. Etienne,— Baigneur," stood 
open before me. Entering at one door in my ordi- 
nary costume, I carne ont at the other in a sort 
of shapeless sack of striped Unen, and was soon 
amongst the rest of the ladies and gentlemen, who 
spend houra in floating about in the quiet little bay, 
splaahíng each other, or indulging in other aquatic 
íreaks. The ladies are generally furnished with corks 
to support them on the waves, and, with their broad 
brimmed straw hats, resemble water lilies floating on 
the surface. Others were seated on the beach, or on 
the rocks around, holding conversation with the pro- 
menaders in the water. No little wit was expended 
on my drípping locks, as it seems usual for the gentle- 
men to protect their heada with coloured handker- 
chiefs, and not to expose them to be wetted by the 
briny element. They may thus be considered in full 
dress for the " promenade a Pean." In a short time, 
having rearranged myself for a promenade on land, 
I climbed the cliffs above, near an oíd tower, wbence 
a magnificent view is obtained over the bay of Bis- 
cay, — the mouth of the Adour, — tbePhare,— and the 
innumerable little bays and jutting cliffs, with whieU 
the Spanish coast is indented.whilst the noble ranges 
of the Asturian mountains formed a magnificent 
background, till they faded in a misty haze in the 
distance. Biaritz is much frequented by Spanish 
families, and it is said to be the intention of the 
Queen of Spain to visit Bayonne for the benefit of 
sea bathing this year. It is to be hoped that royalty 
and republicanism will keep on good terina. On our 
return we took up two more passengers and I could 
thus congratúlate Hile, on the success of her bargain. 
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After dinner I tooka walk througb the Place d'armes, 
(where the pretty borníes and the children were as- 
sisted in their play at ball by the young soldiers from 
the neighbouring guard house,) to the All ees marines, 
— abeautiful promenade of lofty trees, extending for 
a considerable di -it anee along the banks of the Adour, 
and much frequented in the cool of the evening. It 
commands a fine view of the citadel on the opposite 
bank, whilst the few ships at anchor in this part of 
the river give additional interest to the scene. An- 
other pleasant walk extends for a short distanoe up 
the river Ni ve, beyond a slight suspensión bridge. 



The lofty houses were bere reflected in the stream ; 
and the Fyrenees seemed to cióse up the vista with 
their rugged "forras. AU the world was promenading 
or sitting outside the cafes, enjoying the soft evening 
air with conversation and cigars. It was a scene of 
quiet enjoyment. I was delighted with Bayonne, its 
streets, and its inhabitants ; butit was now nearly 
8 o'clock, and I hastened to settle the very modérate 
bilí at the Hotel du Comraerce, and was soon in the 
" Berlina," of the " Correo" dashing along on the 
highroad to Spain. 
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In about an hour's journey frora Bayonne, we 
reached the first custom>house, of which a triple line 
is meant to afford the government complete pro- 
tection against the tricks or ingenuity of smug- 
glers. How far they have succeeded, the mountain 
paths a little farther to the East (if they had a 
tongue) could bear witness. However, here we 
were stopped, and an officer, armed with a sword, and 
with a most martial cocked hat and mustachios, 
bearing adarklantern in his hand, ordered us to follow 
him, which we (a young Spaniard and myself) did 
up a dark and crooked staircaseinto an ill-furnished 
room. The officer of pasaporta had already retired to 
rest; but he soon emerged from a sort of alcove, 
whose secret penetralia were covered by a ragged 
curtain, with a nigutcap on his head, and a loóse 
dressing gown, which he was hastily wrapping round 
his per son, and proceeded to take bis seat in a large 
easy chair at a deal table, where, after a few questions 
as to the object of our journey and place of destination, 
he vieéd the important documents. It was fortúnate 
that a dira tallow candle shed only a very dubious 
light in the apartment, and only in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the íunctionary, for a soft breathing, 
and occasionally a gentle cough behind the cur- 
tain of the alcove, seemed to indícate that the sepa- 
ration between the stranger vi ai tanta and the domes- 
tic apartment, or (as it would be called in the East) 
the Zenana of the Spanish officer, was of the very 
slighest kind. Indeed, the waving of the curtain in 
the night air made one tremble lest a rash glance 
should findadmittauce behind its secret folds; but all 
was dark; and, after polite bows on all sides, we were 
reconducted to the diligenceby the same martial 
figure in the cocked hat. The Malleposte proceeded, 
and at Bidart we entered the Pays Basques, the 
inhabitants of which have been long noted for their 
independence of character, the bold sturdy defence 
they have made against all who would attack their 
privileges, whether invaded by foreigners or 
Spaniards, and by their peculiar oostume, of which the 
sash, the bonnet, and the sandals of hemp, form the 
principal features. The Basque provinces are com- 
posed of Guipúzcoa and fiiscay on the East and West, 
and Álava on the South ; but, as the ñame is rather 
a distiuction of race than of country, it formerly 
included al so a portion of Les Basses Fyrenees in 
France, as far as the river Adour. The inhabitants 
of all this country are supposed to be the descendants 
of the ancient Iberians, from whom the whole of 
Spain was originally peopled. The Román», the 
Goths, and the Arabs have endeavoured in succession, 
and eaoh in vain, to conquer these mountain tribee. 
Their warlike spirit and inextinguishable love of 
freedom have preserved them intact to the pre- 
sent day. They stiU live under a con- 
stitution diñerent from all the rest of Spain. 
By the correspondence of vrords and other signs, 
thuy have been traced in parts of France, 
ltaly, and Ireland. Indeed, the Irish are so far 
recogntzed as brethren by the natives themselves, 
that they enjoy peculiar privileges in the country; 
and a parallel has been drawn between the dis- 
positiona and language of the two people, and the 



conclusión arrived at, that they must be of the sama 
original stock. The language of the Basques is so 
distinct from others, and so diffionlt, that there are 
few who understand it besides the Basques them- 
selves. Their grammarians believe or assert, that 
their language existed before the building of the 
Tower of Babel. From the opinión of others, we 
might account for this, if true, on the ground that it 
did not require any further confusión. Larra- 
mendi calis his dictfonary " El imposible vencido " — 
" the impossible overeóme ;" and Ford, in Murray'i 
admirable "Handbook of Spain," says, that 
"it is sodifficult, that the devil (who is no fool) 
is said to have studied seven years in the Bilboes, 
and to have learned only three words." The cha- 
racter of the Bosques is described to be bold, frank, 
and exceedingly proud of their pedigree ; passionate, 
and in all ages excelling in Guerílla warfare. In 
the middle ages they were distinguished for their 
brigandage, and in recent times for their patriotism 
against the French, and loyalty to their sovereign, 
since they have furnished from amongst them the 
bravest and most notorious of the Carlist ohiefs. 
Both the latter qualities, however, were probably a 
little tainted, if not actuated by the former. Their 
persevering industry (but here the parallel with the 
Irish character must stop) is evinced by the high 
state of cultivation of their barren mountains. 
Wheat, barley, hemp, flax, cora, wine, and oil, are 
forced from the stubborn soil b/ their active labour ; 
and if it be true, as is stated, that 2,000 inhabitants 
are maintained in the square league, the population 
of Spain might be doubled without presenting any. 
where the same density. The Biscayan has peculiar 
privileges, for which he may well be disposed to fight 
bravely. He pays no tax, but what is called a vo- 
luntary contribution raised by his own juntas ; he is 
acknowledged as an hidalgo in every part of Spain, 
henee, in Don Quixote, Dona Rodríguez calis her 
husband an "Hidalgo como el Hey, porque era 
montañés," — " Ai good a gentleman as the king, for 
he carne from the mountains ;" he is amenable to no 
tribunal or laws, either in Biscay or elsewhere, but 
those of his own province, ñor to any commercial 
taxes except such as his own " tribunal " imposes. 
He is not subject to any military servioe, except in 
defence of the kingdom, ñor to any authority ema- 
nating from Madrid, for no publie officer, except the 
postmasters, is appointed by the Spanish govern- 
ment. Several attempts have been recently made 
by Spanish ministers to invade the " fueros " or pri- 
vileges of the Basques, and to fuse them with the 
other provinces of Spain ; and probably the attach- 
ment of the natives to the cause of Don Carlos is 
rather in consequence of his promises to preserve 
their independence, than from any regard to the 
k ngly office, to which their whole history, constitu- 
tion, and character, is entirely opposed. Let us 
basten to enter a land where póverty is not only no 
crime, but is forgotten in the pride of an illustrious 
ancestry, which can be traced back for ages ; and 
where freedom breathes her own mountain air, 
neither stained by cruelty, ñor degraded to license. 
At Behobia, a number of Douaniers, who wert 
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loitering about, asked a faw queitions, but no further 
examinatíon took place here ; and the varying uni- 
forma of the foldiers at the different en da of the 
bridge, showed that we were crossing the stream 
which sepárate* France from Spain— the Bidassoa. 
It was near thie bridge that, in 1813, the futieras 
assault took place by which the French were forced 
from the Montagne d'Arrhnne, whlch had been so 
strongly fortifled with entrenehmenti, eannon, &e., 
that it appeared perfectly impregnable. Erery inch 
was gained by hard flghting, and they were driren 
from one defenee to another, to the rery summit. 
A portion of thie mountain is called the Ridge of the 
Bayonette. More than two oenturies ago, some 
Buques, flghting here, haring expended their aramu- 
nition, thrust their long knires into the muzzles of 
their guns, and thus formed an impromptu bayo- 
nette, which has giren rise to the use of the present 
weapon. At San Marcial also, ,the little eminenoe 
near at hand, Soult, endearouring to relieve San 
Sebastian, attacked the Spaniards posted here under 
the oommand of General Freiré ; but erery assault 
was met by the latter with equal determinaron, and 
the French, repeatedly charged with the bayonet, 
were eventually driren back, though greatly out- 
numbering their opponents. During the oonflict, 
the waters had swollen, so that the French were 
unable to recross the river at that place, and were 
compelled, at great risk, to retreat by the bridge of 
Vera. On October 7th the British Army crossed the 
Bidassoa by the fords between Ir un and Fuente 
Babia, at places which were known only to a few 
Spanish fishermen, and which were only practicable 
for three or four hours, being corered by the sea at 
high water to the depth of fourteen feet. By this 
ineans the right of the French posltion was turned, 
and some of their most' formidable works rendered 
nseless. Below the bridge orer the Bidassoa, is the 
fragment of the He de Faisans, where, in 1463, Louls 
the Elerenth, of Franco, met Henrique the Fourth, 
of Spain ; and where Cardinal Mazarin held, in 
1659, the oonference with the Spanish ambassador 
which led to the treaty of peaee, and the marriage of 
Louis the Fourteenth with the daughter of Philip 
the Fourth, rendered the more famous, as it oost the 
liíe of one of the most illuatrious of the Spanish 
painters, Velasquez.. He had been deputed by the 
king to arrange the decorattons of the costly speo- 
tacle, and, on his return to Madrid, worn out with 
fatigue and nnxiety, he was seized with an illness 
which quickly proved fatal. 

It was eleren o'clock when we arriyed at Irun, and 
here we had the baggage searched in earnest at the 
Spanish Aduana. Erery article was taken out and 
closely examined. A small bag, containing a few 
books, haring passed the ordeal, I placed in it a 
quantity ofdollars, which wereratherinconreniently 
heary for a side pocket, and deposited it in my place 
in the vehicle, which, haring been already searched, 
and the door olosed by the authorities, seemed secure 
from further inrasion, whilst my carpet bag took its 
tura. Whatwas my horror, a few momento after- 
warda, to see a dim light issuing from the window, 
and, on hurrying to the door, to find a soldier with a 
lantern on the seat, books, papera, and money 
all turned out around him, and striring in rain to 
construe the notes, which, between the foreign 
language and the cabalistic handwriting, must have 
been as intelligible to him as a secret cypher. On 
bringing up to my aid the chief of the office, I 
quickly ejected the intruder, who, with raany apolo- 
gies and hopes that notbing was lost, contended 
that he was only doing his duty. It is seldora that 
we find duty performed with so muoh eagerness and 
animation. Curiosity at least, if not a stronger 
motire, probably quickened the actirity of duty; 
the more especially, as we soon found how slowly 
the official buslness, which had no such charm to 
enliren its dulness, was accomplished. After climb- 
ing the steep hill to the •• Posada de las diligencias," 
we remained for two hours at Irun whilst the maüs 
were being made up, instead of haring one bag 
tossed np and another flung down, as we are 
aecuatomed to in the railroad-post economy of 
England. I folio wed a young Spaniard through 
the great door and the ground floor of the Posada, 



redolent ofthe 8 tablea and other refreshing odours 
(for the ostlers were sleeping in one closet under the 
8tairs, and the horses in another), up the wide stair- 
caae into a large room, containing but few articles of 
furniture except a sofá, a table, three chaire, and a 
most antique dock. The window was open to a 
baloony, but, though it was midnight, the closeñess 
of the town seemed to haré suffocated the refreshing 
ooolness of the night. In a few minutes a pretty 
Baaque maiden appeared with three cups of chocolate 
and some fried bread, with three tum olera of clear 
spring water. I was about to quench my burning 
thirst with the chocolate, but found it of theconsist- 
enoe of a thick paite. Drinking was out of the ques~ 
tion. It seemed wiser to watch the prooeediogs of 
my fellow trareller and the guard, who soon joined 
us, and as they sopped up the conten ts of the tiny cups 
on the end of the taper slices of bread, with some 
dilficulty I followed the fashion, and washed down 
the thick mixture with the tumbler of water. After 
learing the delicioue café noir pf the French, with 
the delicate " petite reiré de l'éau de rie," so re • 
freshing after a French dinner orón ajourney, this 
chocolate seemed but a bilious substituto. But it 
was a new trarelling lesson, and ampie time was 
afforded for acquiring it. My companions were two 
trae Spaniards, who had nerer trarelled further in 
France than a few railes from the Pyrenees, They 
were anxious for the news, and we amused the time 
by discuasing all the rerolutions of Europe, except 
that which recen tly threatened to burst out in Madrid, 
which appeared by common consent to be considered 
a forbidden theme. One of thera told me, that Espar- 
tero was in England. He seemed surprised when I 
told him, that he had not only returned to Madrid, 
but left it again for his country aeat. It seemed 
strange that a London newapaper, of a week oíd, 
should be used to comraunicate intelligence to a 
Spaniard in his own oountry about Spanish affairs. 
Before quittlng Irun it may be interesting, though 
painful, to reoall the fact whlch Ford States on the 
authority of Arguelles, that from the time when Gen. 
Laborde and Foy led the first legions orer the Bidas- 
soa on October I8th, 1808, to the cióse of the Penin* 
Bular war, a period of only flre years, nearly 650,000 
Frenchmen entered Spain from Irun alone, of whoin 
not 237,000 returaed ! It was two o'clock before the 
sleepy grootns brought out the sleepy mules one by 
one, and, when sufflciently roused, we pursued our 
journey at a fair pace through a wiM mountain 
country, till we reached Tolosa a little before six. 
Tolosa is the capital of Guipúzcoa, containing the 
large number of 5,000 inhabi tanta, and must be con- 
sidered to possess a character of actirity, since 
it can boast of two large manufactories, one 
of oloth, and the other of paper. The former, 
I was informed, was partly worked by steaui 
power— a wonderful sign of an enterprizing spirit 
in this oountry. We tben passed through a pastoral 
oountry with green hills and mountain sireama in 
about an hour to Villa Franca, whence, in another 
stage, we passed a steep hill, with a fine view, to 
Y. Ha Real. Beneath the shady arcades which sur- 
rounded the large church, sat an oíd woman in the 
last stage of decrepitude and porerty, who drew the 
attention of the faithful as they entered or quitted 
the church by the incessant tinkling of a small bell. 
In this neighbourhood was the acmé ofsome of the ex- 
ploits oí Zumalacarregui ; the celebrated Carlist chief- 
tain, and it was not here that Espartero obtained the 
title of Duke of Viciory . Haring in the next st age to 
pass a lofty ridge, we had here a team of eight horses, 
er mules. We ascended the mountain side by steep 
zigzags, galloping round all the comerá, and then 
pausing to gire the poor animáis a few moments 
breathing time, after the short but riolent exertion. 
This gare us leisure to observe the superb display of 
finery, with which our drirer was adorned. His 
blue trowsers contrasted with his brown jacket, on 
which a gorgeous flower, radiant with all the coloura 
of therainbow, corered the whole of his back, whilst 
pendant buttons, the metal of wnich was intended 
to repreaent silrer, completed his display ol ranily or 
taste. It was aiways an amusement tonoticethe 
rariety of methods, which erery new drirer em- 
ployed, to irrítate or entice his mules into greater 
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ppeed. Each mulé had his peculiar ñame, and knew 
it, and threw the appearance at least of freah vigour 
into his exertfons, as a torrent of abuse or a f ew 
words of praise greeted hisor her ear. The ñames 
oíten presented a strange contrast to tht volley of 
curses, which soroetimes assailed thera. «• Caridad," 
** Piedad'*— Charity, Piety— carne inequally for a 
lash of the whip or a stinging insult. The language 
of the mules, if I may cali it so, for they seemed to 
understand it, was by no means euphonious. ** Yeep 
— yeep," varied with sounds like " a— af— af— 
gutturaUy pronounced, or gome short quick tones, 
which resembled the barking of a dog, aroused their 
flaggiug energies. But when any very difficult 
country required un usual labour or encouragement, 
the torrent of sounds or words became such incom- 
prehensible gibberish, that none but the mules were 
masters of it, and I gave up the study in despair. We 
passed several peasants and peasant g'rls trudging to 
Vergar». The low caps of the former resembled those 
of the French shepherds in the Pyrenees. They wore 
the red sash or faja, almost universal ln Spain, and 
gandáis made of esparto ; whilst the heads of the 
women were covered with a sort of handkerchief, 
resembling a hood, though the younger paraded long 
tresses of hair, and both might be distinguished at a 
distance by their brigiit scarlet cotton urabrellas, 
glowing in the sun, The women were all carrying 
heavy burdens. We descended the other gide of the 
mountain at a gallop, and reached Vergara a little 
before ten. This town is situated on the banks of the 
Deva, surrounded by mountains. It containg 4000 
inhabitants, but little to interestthe passing stranger, 
unless he should be attracted by the roguish glances 
from behind the black mantillas. Devotion and the 
world seemed struggling for superiority, (though the 
fair penitenta were on their way to the church), and 
I ara afraid the world had the best of it. In a valley 
to the left of the road is a large ootton raanufaotory, 
at which we set down the intelligent Belgian, who 
hadbeen my companionfrom Oyarzun, and afriendly 
guide on the route. Two leagues further on we passed 
Mondragon, — a town with a desoíate looking plaza 
and church, where numerous blaoksraiths, resting on 
their heavy hammers, stood gaping at their doors at 
our passing vehicle, or carne out to enquire the news, 
when we stopped to change mules. Neighbouring 
i rou mines of superior excellence supply them with 
the best material for the exercise of their craft. After 
passing Escoriaza, and some women carried on the 
backs of mules, riding in panniers, one on each si de : 
— leaving the province of Guipúzcoa, we soon began 
to ascend the lofty ridge of the Salinas. Instead of 
the two foremost pair of mules, six oxen were 
fastened to the carriage, who slowly toiled up the 
gteep ascent with their heavy load. The drivers 
were wild looking fellows, who with their broad 
brimmed tats tapering to the crown, and loóse leather 
leggins, and long wild hair, exactly resembled the 



traditionary brigands of cheap p'cttres. W : th long 
goads they urged on the flagging oxen to fresh ex- 
eiiions, wh lst they excited and cheered them wiih 
the vo f .ce. The strange mingling of sonnd* was mont 
amusin^; for each driver appeared to nave a favourite 
note of his own, and to attach himself to a particular 
animal, as the latter well understood, and not mur.h 
to his comfort, by the vigorous pokes wh'ch acccom- 
panied the phraae. " Ita,\ — " ota,"—" ya, ya," — 
" urra, urra," — M ola, ola," resounded on all side*. 
Leaving the poor animáis to their plodding task, and 
cruel masters, I walked gently up the zig zag road, 
and sat down on a grasa raound near the pummit. 
The day was beautiful. The sun shone br g'itly ; but 
a soft, balmy air, loaded with perfume of fl >wers and 
wild shrubs, seemed to ascend f. om the "valley. The 
sound of distant church bella was borne upon the 
breeze, and below, in the valley, the murmur of a 
cascade was heard, whose eolemn sound produoed an 
indescribible charmand soothing effectoo the mind. 
It was a day and a place to lose oneself in a reverie ; 
till on a suiden tura of the road, the loaded coach 
with its four wearied mules and six toiling oxen ; 
goadei on by the furious drivers, both men and beis'B 
streaming with perspiration, drove all thoughtsof 
peaceful repose from one'a mind ; which was not 
much restored by observing a rough looking native, 
armed with pistols, sabré, and a long gun ; who ac- 
oompanied the vehicle for its protecton. It requirel 
more than an hour's toil to'reach the top, where a 
fresh team of mules was ready in a solitary venta. 
We descended a short distance, galloping down tha 
hills and across a sort of depresaion in the mountain», 
whioh gradually opened out to a more extensiva 
plain, in which the eye caught the pleasant sight of 
the town of Yittoria. stretching along the gentío 
eminence which it covers. We passed several riders 
mounted on horses and mules, all of which shied a * 
we passed them ; for the higa roads are probably not 
so overburdened with large vehicles, tearing along. 
(as it must appear to them,) at the ra'e of eight 
miles an hour, that they can beoome accustomed t<> 
the sight. The mules ho wever to their fear, added the 
pleasing gift of obstinacy; and as they declined 
to make the least exertion to get out of the way, 
we witne sed several narrow escapes. At last 
one beast, more determined than his fellows, 
planted himself in the centre of the road and reftiáed 
to move even in spite of the rider's imminent 
danger and his powerful spurs. The R >yal niail 
was notto be stopped by a vicious mulé, so it caught 
the animal by the hiud legs and flung both him and 
his rider to the ground. The Boyal mail was not 
to be stopped for an overthrown Spaniard, so we 
dashed on without waiting to see whether the mules 
legs were broken, or the rider killed. The postilion 
merely looked back with a smile, and we galloped 0:1 
into Yittoria, where we delivered the mails and 
stopped for dinner at two o'clock. 
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The town of Yittoria combines within itself speci- 
mens of what the oíd towns of Spain were before 
the hand of improvement had taken hold of them, 
and of the changes which the new order of things 
has brought about. We entered through a new 
portion of the town. Fountains, squares, and broad 
street e, wanting in the picturesque balconies and 
overshadowing roofs which shelter you from the sun, 
with their ornamental projections, cali to mind 
rather the modera extensión of a French or Belgian 
town. Two noble " Alamedas"— that of El Prado, 
and that of La Florida— with shrubberies, fountains, 
and etatuis, however, in the south of the town; 
suflice to restore to it its real oíd Spanish character , 
the more especially when crowded, as they generally 
are in the evtnmg, with " all the beauty and fashion " J 



of the place. In a small square we passed a neat 
plain building. inscribed with the words " Deputacton 
de Álava," being the place of annual meeting for 
the depures ot the province. Ou** next visit was to 
the post-ofBce ; and then, crossing the very handsome 
new Plaza, with its arcades al wa y s crowded with 
the curious or the idle, we reached the " Parador 
Nuevo," a new inn, the arrangements of whxh may 
be reckoned amongst the wonders of Spain. Not 
only clean beds, curtains, and polished furniture,. 
and Boap to wash with, but even bells that will ring, 
and locks that will fasten, may be catalogued 
amongst its novel curiosities. When the coach stops, 
also. a table d* hote is ready for the nearly famished 
passenger ; and coming from the Spanish interior, it 
no doubt appears to the native as sometbing to be 
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j»'(iii«l <-f in the w;iy of eivilization, and it is so if 
c«-m | a red wilh those time?, not far distant, whcn 
*\orv piofi'ii^f r mas «xjHclod to Iring his own 
l««.d n;r j.h mil a* bis < wn provisons. To us, 
I'«vi'Mr. frtm tlte s'de of France, the accommo- 
jds.!i«i) c< nld only he con^dered as a sort of gentle 
d .*rciit fo lite hauhr fare for which we were 
af crv »*d* even to lie thatikful. Tlie dinner 
■roii.»¡»ud ot f¡M, a poit of tasteless thlck soup, taen 
»•;..:. Ino «»r 8-i lt fi*h. th*»n cela in a very insip : d 
M.OÍÍ-. f<:i!oMed l>y other ftVh swimniing in oil, broad 
beans ai.d a l arpo kind oí peo», ttlso caten with oil; — 
1 ni no nioat. ít was altogether a fish dinner, very 
• •jflVrtnt In character from thoee of Blackwall or 
■CJrcenwú-h. Certainly nono of these various disbes 
*nvi-d e i lier to provoke or satisfy tlie appctite. A 
fv# very dried raffins and sweet biscuits tucceeded. 
At dinmra Tcry poor wine of the country proved 
un rxcfüont imitation of vinegar, bat my two com- 
jaulor.s, wbo Mere Spaniards, did not visit the bottlc 
much ; and utXvr tastingit once, I felt no desire for 
r better ucqnaintnnce wilh its contenta. Aíter 
jdhmer, o pmall dreanter of excellent dry Shcrry, and 
ar.< tiii r o re of ÍMalaga Mere placed on the tatole in a 
«taiiri, di d by the tiny sizeof the glnsscs which hung 
Jrom tic líame they were evidently considered as 
tboice lr¡u urs. Keithcr of the Spaniards touched 
tluse luxvrie?; Lut they were so much more conge- 
nia! to Engullí tasto, than the Tiands which had 
jmcedid, tlmt it was impossible to resist the temp- 
laron to flnit-h with their more agrecable flavour. 
Before the dilipence Ftarted, I wandered round the 
iovn. Being the central point for seyeral comuau- 
11 cations to Madrid, Hurgo?, Pamplona, and Bilbao, 
■und n!«o on the high road from Flanee, it is a bustíing ', 
livcly town. B?sides the " diligencias," strings of 
n.ules, and donkeys, waggons. and cars, laden with 
vaiicu* pr< duce, grain, vegetables, and eartnenware, 
und tlte pictura-que costumes of peasants, priests, 
and soWieiF, or the pretty peasant girls, gossipping 
-or cc-qnetting near the fountain, render the great 
fquaieor» Plaza, aseenc oíneverending amusement. 
IVeetnrhd ígain at halfpast three. The mayoral 
dt conducteur, with polite assiduity had drawn down 
a 11 tl.e Uinds of the "berlina," to enable me in 
oriental fash'on to enjoy a cool after- dinner siesta; 
4:ct he liad n iscalculatef' the curiosity or activity of 
tn Iirigllfh trnvcller, who wcu'd little thinkof pass- 
ing tlirongh a town, which heiiad never seen before, 
with eyes cloped, or shutters to the Windows, eyen 
At the ritk cf letting in as I quickly did the fierce 
«rays of a lurning afternoon sun. At the large foun- 
t:;in in the l'laza.a trocp tíf. cayalry were giving their 
horses drink. The inen were mean of stature, but 
hardy-looking fellows, blczing in yellow jackets and 
black tronsers with red stripes^ but as for the 
horses, such collvctions of boneS ^overed with rough 
nncurried skirs would scarcely meet with a pur- 
chascr in Smithfield. Such of the poor animáis as 
had sufficient life *hie d with fright as the diligence 
passed ; and those lliat did not, appeared to be too 
weakly or spiritle^s to take iuterest in anything 
f)as8ing around them. We rcacl^ed IHtebla de 
Arganzon, a village in the dcfihs of the Morillas 
Jiills tltrcugh which the r'ver Zadorra runs into tlte 
plain, a littlo before five o'c'.ock. It was in the plain 
between these hills and the town cf tfTittoria that 
the cclebrated bat fie Mas fought, by which, on the i 
21st June, 1813, a fin'shing stroke Mad given by our I 
glorious D'ike to the retreat of the 3French from ¡ 
Madrid. The French position extended for neaíiy 
eifiht miles, covering the three great roadá leading 
to Vittoria, and especially the main road to France 
by Bsyonne. 'J'ho armics opposed i o each cther 
were nenrly cqual in numbers, consist'ng of ahout 
70,000 men each Tlie attack Mas corumencéd by 
the Spaniards, under Munllo The British right, 
under Sir Kowlhnd 1 lili, aitacked the heights oí La 
Puebla, whilst Sir Thoinas Graham, with the left, 
gaitied the high road from Bilbao to yittoria, and 
after a severe conüict jossesaed hiinself of the village 
of Gam&rra Mayor. By six o'clockin the evening 
the centre and ltft had driven the enemy írom the 
town ot Vittoria; un;i S.r T. Uraham then pas.-iug 
the river Zadorra, oceupied the high road to Bayonne, 
uand forced the French tu retire on J?amplona. 



Marshal Jourdan, whose marshal's staflf was amonrst 
the spoils of the victors, and Joseph Buonaparte, 
commanded the French, who, after bravely standing 
the short b»t violent attack of the allics, fled in the 
! utmoát contusión through the town, loéing 6,000 
| rnen in killcd and wounded, and abandoning in their 
hurry 150 cannon, with all the plunder of ill-fated 
Spain with which they hoped to escape into France. 
The Yictory was dearly purchased. The losa of the 
allics was 5,009 men, of whom more than twothird* 
Vvere British. Joseph Buonaparte had s narrovr 
escape of being taken. The lOth Hussars entered 
Vittoria as he was leaving it in his carriage. Cap- 
toin VVyndlnm, with one squadron of cavalry, pur- 
sued him, when he had barely time to throw himaelf 
on a horse and gallop off under the protection of an 
escort oi dragoons. The carriage was taken, and 
was found loaded with the mo*t spiendid trinket» 
and precious spoils. Southey's description of the 
scene after the flght is too picturesque to be omitted. 
" The wivea of the ofllcers had gather, d together in 
one house, where they were safe, and from whence 
they were sent in their own carriages to Pam- 
plona. Poodles, parróte, and monkeys, were amonte 
the prisoners. Seldom had such a scene of con- 
fusión being witnessed as that which the road* 
leading from the fleld of battle presented — broken 
down waggons stocked with claret and champagne, 
others ladea with eatubles, dressed and undressed, 
casks of brandy, apparel of every kind — bar- 
réis of money, books, papera, sheep, cattle, horses 
and mules abandoned in the flight. The baggage 
was presently rifled and the followers of the camp 
attired themselves in the gala dresses of the flying 
enemy. Portugucse boy», figured about in the dre.ss 
coats of French general officers, and they who hap- 
pened to draw a woman's wardrobein the lottery, 
converted silks, satins, and embroidered muslins into 
scarfs and sashes for their masquerade triumph." 
An auction was held on benches, stretched from 
wnggon to waggoii, for the dteposal of plunder. 
Eveu dollars beenme an article of sale,— eíght dollars 
Mere sold for a gninea ; guineas having been strack 
for the payment of the troops, and made curren t in. 
Portugal by a decreeof the Regency. 

In about another hour wc reached Miranda del 
Ebro, situated on the river, and cióse on the borders 
of theCastiles, on entering which province from the 
Busques, the baggage has another visitation to under- 
go. I was fortúnate, however in falling in with an 
" Aduanero," or Gustomhouse oñlcer, who spoke both 
French and Germán, the latter being his native 
tongue, and In his delight at conversing with a 
stranger, who had visited his own country, he hurried 
over his oíBeíal duties with the slightest inspection to 
return to the sweet reminiscences of his *' father» 
land" — " dulces reminiscitur Argos." A crowd of in- 
corrigibljbeggars soon gathered round, and would 
have heard something not so much to their satisfac- 
tion if they could have understood the worthy Ger- 
mán 's not altogether laudatory remarks. The town 
issaid to oontain 25,000 inhabitants, and a noble 
bridge here croases the Ebro. Thence through a fine 
avenue of trees, we rapidly approached the circle 
of móuntains which he ai in all the plain of Vittoria, 
tiU about seven o'clock we reached Paucorbo, thenar- 
vo\V j)ass between the móuntains of Oca and the Pyre- 
nees. This pass is wonderfully wild, and as the shadows 
of the eyening began to add a mysterious gloom to 
some of the recebes of the móuntains, whilst the 
fantastic peaks of others stood out glowing with the 
raye of the setting sun. ir presented a scene which 
neither the penc.l ñor the pen could pou**tray. Some 
of the sharp and rugged rocks impended over the 
road Iikcialling towerd; others presented smooth and 
inaccesible precipices. The narrow clefl in the 
móuntains scarcely seemed to leave rooin for the 
little river O ron cilio, which foamed like a torren t 
over the rocky obátacled below ; and the road wiuds 
so frequently, that a new and more surprising scene 
is constantly openingto view. Jn the middle of the 
defile appear the ruins of a chapel which formerly 
aílbrded travellers the means of offerjng prayers for 
their safety or thanks for their deliverance, and the 
reinain8 of both ancient and modern íbrtifleations 
show t^t even up to recent times its importance boa 
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beeii appreciated. It ought to have furnished the 
Spaniards witb the opportunity of making a bold 
stand against the French ; bat throagh cowardice 
or treachery, or both, Napoleón found an easy 
passage throagh the difflcult denles. At the other 
end of the pass, a small town or village,closxl up 
the entrance frora the side of Castile. The labour 
of the day, if it oould be dignlfied by tbat ñame, 
tras over, and the people were sitting at their own 
doors, apparently enjoying the suffocating air of the 
cióse and narrow streets. Filth and idlencss appear 
to be the presiding genii of the place, unless pride 
might also be considered as struggling for pre- 
eminence, — every one covering hls " looped and win- 
dowed raggedness " with his threadbare cloak. The 
" posta " for letters was at the end of the yillage. 
Signa of the coming night were visible in the return 
ét the foür legged inhabitants to the shelter of its 
walls. A. large flock of goats was coming in, fol- 
lowing the wild-looking littie goatherd, or sklpp'ng 
üp the sides of the hillooks which border the road, 
and leisurely nlbbling at the soanty coarse grass 
which scarcely covered them ; then carne a troop of 
donkeys collected from the fleids, aboat to be ern- 
ployed in the carriage of merchandise the next day, 
each one" wandering at his own sweet will," bat all 
wending ther way to the different hoases, whose 
lower rooms are appropriated for their receptlon. 
By the time we passed throagh Briviesca, a large 



town on the Osa, it was toa dark to enjay a further 
view of the country, and I was regaled inst3ai by 
the conversation of the " Miyoral" oa tha wo iíjm 
of Burgos. In addition to the favour of his conver- 
sation, he generously proffirei rae a portion of tha 
" chorizo," or pork sausage, wliicli f jr aad \\U even- 
ing meal; bat as neither the haid w'iic'i hal l it, 
ñor the knife which out it, appaared to be of tha 
cleanest, I contented myself with thi iki for hs 
ooarteoos off;r. It was hilf-past one bjfore we 
arrived at Burgos, and having first dalivered the 
mails at the Posta, we drove np totli3 h)tel " El 
parador del Dorado," whioh, in spite of its gol leu 
ñame, appeared to oflfer bat a poor ter ai n a ti o i to a 
long and fatigaing joarney. A stron? sm?ll of 
stables pervaded, as ustfat, the lower part of thé 
hoase. The oíd man leading the way np so*ne dirtc- 
some stairs, with a ñearly ex-tingaished candle in his 
hand, foand a door without a bell or a knosker. 
After altenrately kickiffg and thamping with the- 
flst, a half-dressed*, slovenly servant carne down and 
showed thv way toa fair-sized and cleanly salo m or 
dining room, whilst slie prepared the chocolate, 
sugar andf water, and toasted bread, which appearí ■ 
the universal greeting for the weary travcller. It 
was not éheering to scrutinize too olosely the furni- 
túre of my chamber, and I found it the wisest piar* 
to fórget all its defeots in the enjoyments of a wet- 
come and profonnd slumber. 
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The oíd man who had lighted me to my room, the 
preceding evening, awoke me with annoying atten 
tion, from a refreshing slumber with the information 
that the diligence for Valladolid only left every 
altérnate day, and that, missing this evening, I 
should be detained on my journey for three days. 
However agreeabre the stay in a city so renowtted for 
its chivalrous recollections, this delay did not suit my 
plans, and I aeeordingly determined to secure my 
place for the evening, and make the best use of the in- 
-tervening time. Oa commencing the mysteries of the 
toilet I soon began to ascertain the deficiencies oí 
arrangements, which were truly Spanish ;— no towel, 
nor soap, ñor glass, ñor water bot.le, ñor carpet for 
the floor, nor bell through which to vent ono's ;mpa- 
tience. No obsequious •• boots" had placed his polished 
eharge ready for use ; but after considerable trouble 
a ragged urchin, worthy to figure amocgst Murillo's 
beggars, was found to discharge the important duty. 
He did not depart, however, till his service had been 
separately reqnited, as such an office bearer is not to 
fife considered anappendage toa Spanish Hotel. Whilst 
dressing, the servant brought me up the tiny cup of 
•chocolate, the cake of sugar, the toasted bread, and in 
lieu of the water, the unusual luxury of a cup of 
cold milk. Taking the grey headed oíd man as my 
guide, I passed through the principal Plaza, which is 
the great lounging place of Burgos, end otherwise 
only remarkable for the theatrical bronze statue of 
Charles the Third, and hastened to the cathedral, 
which is one of the most magnificent speeimens of 
gothic work in Europe, 1 he situation, in a sort of 
«left of a hill, though it hldes much of the grandtur, 
which from its size and magnificence would strike 
the eye of the spectator, yet allo>vs of that great 
vanetyofrich ornaments in the various flights « f 
steps, doors, and irregular archways, for which the 
gothic style is so pecul arly adapted. The west front 
with its beautiful spires of exquisito lacework, every 
piunacle crowned with small statues, and the beautiful 
scrcen in front, with steps down to the fountain, and 
the broad flight of steps, which kal up to the Calle 
alta, or " H¡gh street" above, altogether form a 
picture which it is not surprijing »hoa¡d have ettractcd 
the e yeof an artist of so much taste aa Roben s. In the 
centre of the West portal may be noticed the statue 



of the Virgin, which has given the na-ne of Santa 
tfaria to this entrance, with bis rsliefi representing 
her Conception, Assunption, and Coronaüon. Tha 
open gallery which unites the two towcrs, seems at 
a distance to be pierced with gractul open work ; 
but, when examine;! from the gallery itself, thesa 
ornaments w 11 be found to be gothic letterá form.n* 
the insoriptiotí, " Pulchra es et decora" This stylo 
of letter ornaments prevaos in several other parta of 
the church, and adds greatly to the intere^t of the 
spectator; — thus in the ornamented breastwork 
under the statue of the Y rgin, may be marte out tho 
words - Pax vobis ;"— In that to the left, " Ecce 
agnus Dei ;" — and at the end the ñame " Jeáua." The 
South doqr, nearest to the B shop'spalace.and called. 
Puerta del Sarrnental, with its lof¡y flight of steps, it 
also a beautiful approach and covered with cumoiu 
carvings. Stxty íour statuvs adorn the entr:inci, 
whilst seven others of a natural size inclutle Poter 
and Paul, Aaron and Aloses. O i the tables of the 
law, which are borne in the left lund of the lnst* «naf 
beread texts froin Scriiture. " N"^:i habebis üjo» 
alíenos corain me :'-ihou shalt have nonc ochor (¿o ls 
but me. " Ilouora patrem tuum et mitren tuin" 
honour thy father and moíher. Andéis baariri^ 
censors, and oihers with candió in their hanJs- 
omanient the ft-ont Oa desccnd.ng the steps 
towurds the street, various tombs in niches w 11 be 
noticed, from the singulariiy ot sOiiie of th» 
sculpture. In one an ángel is represen ted 
to be fighting with a dr gon ; tA'o other andéis aiu 
overburdened with the ¿ouls they are cjrrying ; and 
8everal hu nan figures are uncoinf >riab¡y t'r., ia< i;i a, 
large cauidron, surrounded by Ü.iines. All ihe o her 
gates or approaclics are distin^iüshed either by t!m 
curiouá d<?s:gn, or tho excessive rich u ss of .he carvel 
work. Oposite to the d<;or jtist do.scnbiid is Uu 
Puerta a!ta¿ or " high gateí" b C luse ir m tite 
street on this side bei«i^ much hig'.ier thau the flojr of 
the Cathedral, a singular and most picturesque 
double staircase descendí fVo'ii the door tJ the inter.or 
fo the church. Th's d >or appears however only to ba 
oponed on particular ocuas.ons. This staircase is 
modern, ot the iGtii c^ntury^uppjited by throe niches 
on columna í-n 1 aluoát conceals the torab of 
Bernaidino Gutiérrez. TheíUiage, the grilüns, aud 
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I ! on'0 claws, and a beauttful group of cbildren eannot 
fail of drawtag attention. The artist iaunknown.fora 
griffln or fanciful figure holds a scroll apparently dee- 
tined for hia ñame, which has unfortunately etoaped the 
immortality thus destgned for it. The cutside of this 
portal la adorned witb various groups of figures, re- 
presen ting amongst otheri the Saviour seated, whilst 
a msn and woman are supplicating for mercy, behind 
whom two angela, one with a spear and the other 
with a whip, leem to threaten thera with pnnishment. 
Not to weary by a more minute description, it 
will sufflce to mention the other door, opening at the 
footofth- interior stairoase, " Puerta de la Pelle- 
gena,*' rarved most elaborately in the richest style of 
the renafosance Festoone and teroUs, the atatues of 
8t. John the Baptist, and the Evangellat of the same 
ñame, St. James and St. Andrew, — bas-reliefs repre- 
senting the martvrdom of the two former, a nrelate 
kneeling at the foot of the Child held In th' Virgin'a 
arma, and a chorua of angela playing on lutes and 
other Instrumenta, comprize but a small portion of 
the: elabórate ornamenta of thís richly sculptured 
portal. Tn the interior of the Cathedral are many 
thinga whieh deacrve notice. Not the least of these, 
when I entered, was the congregation itaelf, aaaembled 
at High Mase. It aeemed as if beggary or poverty 
had coüected all its represen tati ves in one spot, 
roerely clothing all the males with the universal 
I'very of a ragged but capacious brown cloak, and the 
femalee with a black mantilla, wbose huethough not 
widí'ly different from the other, covered more at- 
trocttve feaíu r e«, for many of the peasant girls are 
vry pretfy. The blue cloaka being a aign of gen- 
tility. and it was to be hoped alao of euperior cleanli- 
ness, I ha^tly retreated toa comer, where aseleot 
few of this colour had assembled, and thence surveyed 
the ttr&mge nnd heterogeneous combinatlon of mag- 
yiíflcence aud dirt,—of intense devotion and imposing 
hyrocrisy. However harsh the last words may 
sound, the cxpressions oí aome of the choristera and 
attendanta engaged in the aerrice as the latter tottered 
away uiider tlie load of rich and heavy dresses, which 
the former had worn in a procession, but threw them 
oflTae they entered the cboir, left no doubt of its ap- 
pliraMlMy. All the pomp of Román Catholic worship 
was hcre fully dfoplayed. Two organs, and the rolume 
of «onnd from the fine volees of the choristera rolled 
tbrough the aisle,— clouds of incensé overpowered 
1he ?enses>, — and the gorgeous dresses and massive 
►ilver candelabra with their blazing lights, — the 
tinküng bel's, — and the kneeling crowds were all 
culculated to fill the mind of the spectator with a 
feclirg of iUerest, though mingled with sad reflection 
on the transient iffect of these mere outward and 
idle ceremoniea. From the place where I stood, the 
magnificent Crucero or octagonal tower, riaing aboye 
tbe lofty archesat the intersection of the transepts 
and nave, appeared a marvel of taste and workman- 
sliip. Tlie former having fallen down in 1539, Pope 
Fruí 3rd was prevailed upon to grant indulgencies to 
whoever wcu'd assist in removing the rubbish, or 
advance the piou* work of resloration. The zeal of 
tbe city wa* potfftctually stimuluted that it was re- 
wardtd with i s arms beintf carved with thoseof the 
il'nstriousind viduals, Charlea ótb.the^rcbbishop Juan 
A lvar< z de Toledo, and the Duches* of Alva, whose ar- 
morial bear'ngs may still be traced on the p liara. The 
cntbusias1icDoniin>cnn who has publiched a history 
of theC thedral, reporta the saying of Charles theSth, 
** that the work is so exquisite that it ought tobe 
kept in a case bke ajewcl" ; and of Philip the 3rd, 
" that it is more Iike the woik of angela than of men." 
But even allowing for the worthy father's or the 
emperor's poetra' embellishments, it i* still a piece of 
arebitecture which strikes the spectator with as- 
tontehment at the richness and yariety of the work. 
Agaiust two of the pillars are placed rich gilt pul- 
pita. When the service was over I entered the choir. 
The stalls are caí ved most elaborately with subjeets 
from the New Testament.beg'nning with the Annun 
cia t ion of the Virgin Mary down to the apptarance 
of Clirist to his disciples. The sents are composed of 
inlaid wood, representing figures til', ingat euch other 
&c , and some are not so decent as might be expected 
in a Catín dral. But the richest and most singular 
yiece of carving is the archbishop's throue. The carv 



inga represent " Jacob receiving the benediction of 
his father," " The archangel Baphael with Toblt 
bolding the flsh in his hands," whilst, at the back, 
the rather inoongraoua aubject of Júpiter, in the shape 
of a bul!, carrying off Europa, and aboye thls, 
Abraham in a deep sleep, with a tree apringing out 
of his breast, amidst the branchea of which are carved 
figures of all the deacendants of the patriaeh to the 
birtb of Christ. The reja or aereen at the entrance of 
the cholr, as wellaaone leadinginto the tranacript are 
of excelling beauty. One of the principal ornamenta 
of the eburch ia the high altar in the style of tbe re- 
naiasance covered with Airares, and bas-reliefs fllled 
with elabórate carving. Eight twiated pillara divide it 
into parta, and round the pillars various apéeles of 
plants entwine like ivy, containingin their interweav- 
ing branches and leavea, a curlous collection of sainta. 
martyra, abbots, and doctora. Many of the ñames 
are quite unknown to fame, at leaat by those, not 
deeply read in legenda and miracles. Th ornas of 
Canterbury, and Th ornas A quinas figure with the 
Saint Pantaleon, Saint Zoilus and Saintesa Jubita, 
who are said to be martyra, but even Father Orcajo 
I* compelled to admit that that there are several who 
by their ñames having been unfortunately omitted 
under their figures, nave gained only the sufferinga 
without the credit of martyrdom. The most precióos 
ornament of the hlgh altar, is the Sagrario or de- 
positovy which containa the pix with the conaecrated 
wafer. It ia divided into various oompartmenta with 
admirably sculptured relievos of subjeets from the 
oíd und new teatament. In one Melchisedec ia re- 
presen ted as offeríngthe bread and wine to Abraham ¡ 
in another tbe Israelitea gathering Man na ; in a third, 
David demandiog the conseerated bread ; and the 
sword of Goliah from Ahimelech ; and in the fourth, 
theprophet Elias at Mount Horeb, visited by the ángel 
who calis upon him to rise and eat of the cake and 
drink of the cruizeof water which he had provided for 
him, whilst in the centre is the box enclosed in a 
chrystal, which contains the holy wafer, and beara 
the inscription, which, as it is applied, plainly asserts 
the doctrine of transabstantiation,— Tere eat Do- 
mino* in loco sancto isto, " Truly the Lord is in this 
holy place." The second división repreaents five 
subjeets,— The prayerin the Garden,— Judas's kiss, — 
The last supper,— Ciirist presented to the people by 
Pilate, — and bearing the Cross. In the lower part of 
the Sagrario are various quotations from scripture, 
and here also were formerly deposited the bodies of 
Santa Victoria, Santa Centola, and Santa Elena, 
whose matryrdom is represen ted on the pedestals. 
The flrst is said tobe the daughter ofthe King of 
Sicily and of the holy Gerasina. She and her mother 
perished with the 11,000 virgins at Cologne, and her 
body waa first bronght to this church from Cologne 
in 1 520 by the pious Gonzales, Bishop of Burgos. 
But we must hastily pass over the remaining sub- 
jeets of this richly sculptured altar piece. It was 
begun in 1577, and finished in 1593 by the brothers 
Rodrigo and Martin del Haya, and cost, without 
the alterations, 40,000 ducats. Juan de Urbina, of 
Madrid, and Gregorio Martínez, of Valla^olid, were 
occup : ed tbree years merely in gilding it, at a cost of 
1 1,000 ducats more. On one side may be noticed the 
tombs ofthe Infanta don Juan, son of Alphonso the 
Wise, and ofthe Conde don Sancho and his wife Bea- 
trice.thedaughti'rof Don Pedro, King of Portugal. Six 
magnificent candelabra of sil ver adora the steps of 
the altar, and the priests might elévate into a miracle 
the fact of their having escaped the rapa city of the 
French. Even at the back ofthe Sagrario ure some 
cirvings, representing the taking of Christ, the 
crucifixión and the ascensión, occupying the place of 
some monuments which have been demolished. 
These relievos are of most minute and finished 
workmanship. I was engaged in examining them 
when tbe Sacristán came up w -th the keys ofthe 
Capilla del Condestable, the chapel of the family of 
Velasco, which both inside and óut is one of the 
wonders of Burgos and of Spain. The meaning of 
the word Constable both in France and Spain was 
very d fferent from the humMe position we have as- 
aigned it. It literally signifies,. comes stabuli," Count 
of the Stable, or inore properly, Master ofthe Horse , 
whose duty it was to be near the king when he 
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mounted his horse, and to carry the standard when 
he engaged in battle. In those warlike times there- 
fore, it wbs in both countries a post of the highest 
honour and.dignity, and wassoughtbyorraised to re- 
nown the 'most powerful families. The familyof 
Velasco, who founded this chapel in 1487 dedicated 
it to the " Puriflcation of our Lady," from a fine 
group representing this subject in the magniflcent 
entrance from the body of the Gathedral. The mind 
is at flrst quite bewildered with the variety of sta- 
taea, ornaments, pinnacles, and canopies, the effect 
of wliich to the eye¡ it would be a vain atterapt to 
describe. Of all the elabórate work in iron, which 
the reader may have seen, there is probably nothing 
flner than the superb Reja or railing, which endoses 
this chapel. It is composed of two styles, the lower 
one consisting of quadrangnlar pillars, and the upper 
in the shape of balusters, whilst the top is flnished 
with a St. Andrew's croes and varióos ornaments ; 
amongst which are two kneeling figures bear- 
ing up a shield. When it was first completed 
the effect must have been most gorgeous, 
covered with gilding and painted in the various 
colours of each figure to imítate nature. In 
the second división of the reja may be seen the 
ñame of the artist Andino, and the date 1523. The 
first objects that catch the eye in the interior, are 
the tombs of Pedro Hernández de Velasco, who 
died in 1492, and of his wife Dona Mencia, Condesa 
de Haro, who died in 1500. The lacework.the 
armour, and the ornaments on the cloaks are flnished 
with wonderful minuteness, as are also the gloves 
on the hands of the lady Donna Mencia. and the little 
dogreposingat her feet. On the other side of the 
effigy of the Constable is another large tomb or 
pedestal of jasper, the precious stone of which is 
broken and without a figure, which perhaps may 
nevcr have been completed. A picture of the Mag- 
dalen in an inner chapel, is said to be by Leonardo 
da Vinci ; but Ford throws doubt upon this tra- 
dition. The picture however is kept covered 
up, and the prie*ts will probably be the last to agree 
in the remarles of the learned critic. Amongst many 
other interesting objects are some historical portraits 
— such as those of the Constable and of theCountess. 
At the entrance of the chapel are two fine sepulchres 
one of Don Pedro Guíierez de Fuijada, bishop of 
Burgo», and the other of Don Domingo de Arroyuelo. 
The sepuchral tablet of the latter is adorned with 
groups of the twelve apostles and the Saviour in the 
midst of tbem, and on the tablet of the former is 
represented his death and burial. The grand altar of 
the principal chapel is full of fine sculpture and 
■orne very curíous ornaments. In the lower part is 
represented the subject of the puriflcation, containiug 
figures of the Virgin and child, Saint Joseph, Simeón, 
the prophete«s Ann, and a female servant, carrying 
doves in a basket, — all of the natural size. On each 
side, are figures, the design of which will prove how 
much imagination as well as exquisite art has been 
expended in the various portions of this remarkable 
edifice. On one side is the Law oí Grace, represented 
by a beautiful female, with hands crossed and eyes 
raised to heaven,— on the other side is the 
written Law, as an aged man, holding the tables 
of the Law in his left hand, and pointing to them 
with his rigbt. Above may be noticed relievos of 
••the prayer in the garden"and other subjeets ; and in 
the pediment the Assumption, the Birth of Christ, 
and the Visitation. In the centre of the " retablo" 
are some very curíous carvings in ivory of the Cruci- 
fixión, as well as some singular relies, amongst which 
the Sacristán particularly directed my attention to a 
piece of coarse cloth, stained, as he tohl me, with the 
blood of the Holy Trinity ! ! Before leaving this 
chapel, the visitor will not fail to admire the beau- 
tiful coloured Windows, bril iant, amongst other 
ornaments, with the armsof the noble family, whose 
fame and riches are so well recorded here. In 
visiting the various other chapéis which surround 
the Cathedral, I found myself obliged to seek out 
different Sacristana, or keepers of the keys, as a few 
only were open, and many contained admirable 
sculpture, or historical memorials, too interesting to 
be passed over. Of these we must be con ten t, with 
noticing only a very few. In the principal altar of 



the Capilla de Santa Tecla, V. y M., (Virgin and 
Martyr) are three small 8 tatúes, representing the 
Saviour as a child, and San Ignacio de Loyola 
and San Francisco Xavier, the Jesuíta, — strange 
associations. This chapel was founded by the Arch- 
bishop of Burgos, in 1737, and is comparatively 
modera ; it contains within iti boundaries several 
chapéis, which have been united into one, and 
amongst others that of Santa Victoria the martyr, 
previously mentioned, and that of the parochial 
church of Santiago de la Fontana — so called from 
a fountain which former! y existed here. Previous 
to the building of the Cathedral, it formed the 
parish church, and was partly pulled down for the 
erection of the former, and being also a royal 
chapel, bears the arms of Castile on the gate. In 
the capilla de Santa Ana, y la Concepción, the 
retablo of the grand altar is of great magnificence 
in the gothic style. On the left of the soreen, 
on entering, is the splendid monumental altar ot 
Don Fernando Diez de Fuente Pelayo, Archdeacon 
of Burgos, representing a body clothed in sacerdotal 
vestments, with a closed book in the hand ; beneath 
is a fine sculpture ot the angels announcing to the 
shepherds the birth of Christ. The canopies, both 
above and at the side, are of exquisite workman- 
ship. Near the steps of the grand altar is the monu- 

ment of the founder, Señor don Luis Acuna Ossorio, 

one of the noblest in the Cathedral. The small «ta- 
túes of Justice Charity, Fortitude, Peace, &c, which 
adora the sides, are especially worthy of attention. 

In the transept to which the staircase of the 
" Puerta alta" descends, u the Capilla de los Bonifaces, 
which is remarkable for the portraits of Popes Gre- 
gory the Eleventh. and Alexander the Sixth. Beyond 
this, is the magniflcent monument of Pedro Fernan- 
dez Villegas, who is principally distinguished for 
having translated 34 cantos of Dante into Spanish, 
and for two religious treatises. In the Capilla de 
San Gregorio Papa, the high altar was privileged by 
a bull of the Pope Gregory l3th ; and in the prin- 
cipal niebe may be noticed the Saint of that ñame, 
with a pen in one hand and a book in the other', 
whilst an ángel is holding his inkstand. Above his* 
h*ad the Holy Spirit, in the form pf a dove, appears 
to fioat in the air, being sustained only by two slender 
wires. Beyond the Capilla del Condestable, already 
described, is the parochial church, called Capilla del 
Apóstol Santiago: it contains the fine monument 
of Don Juan Ortega de Velasco. Two children sus- 
tain the scroll on which the epitaph is inserí bed. 
The arch is supported on two caryatides; two little 
winged cherubs in the corners are blowing wind 
instruments, and in one part is the Conception of the 
Virgin, surrouuded by angels, ciad in short garments. 
In a circle below, where the Baptism of Christ is 
represented, little children may be seen holding 
toweU in the hands to dry the body. Another se- 
pulchral arch contains the effigies of Lesmes de 
Astudillo and his wife, Dona Mencia Paredes, 
with an appropriate representaron of the worship of 
the Magi (or Three Kings, as they are called,) The 
inscription states that he built, at his own cost, the 
chapel, with all its rich decorations, in which the 
bodies of the Three Kings are buried at Cologne, and 
which most of my readers may have seen. The 
Capilla de la Visitación de nueítra Señora, in the 
transept. contains in the centre the superb monument 
of Señor Don Alonzo de Cartagena ; it is composed of 
alabaster, richly wrought. The crozier, the cope, and 
the pillows are especially admirable for the fineness 
of the work ; and various figures of Saints adora the 
sides. In the Capilla de San Juan de Sahagun is 
the tomb of the blessed Lesmes, who intercedes for 
those who suffer by disease of the kidneys ; he died 
at Burgos in 1 2 1 2. It seems that he was the atten.l- 
ant of San Julián, Bishop of Cuenca who, having 
distributed all his stores to the poor, was rairacu- 
lousty supplíed with more by a great number of 
mules, who carne loaded with cora ; no one knew 
who sent them, ñor where they brought it from. But 
the miracle appears to have been fatal to poor 
Lesmes, who worked so hard in measuring out the 
fresh supply to the poor of the neighbourhood, that 
he caught the disease, for which he has been canon- 
ized. Though he died of it, he bore it with so much 
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fortitude that hit tomb is still freqaented by 
sufferers not so patient, who come hithet to avail 
themselves oí his interceasion to relieve them. The 
Belicary is asid to contain in the high altar, the 
bodies ot Santa Victoria and the other virglns and 
martyrs, taken from the grand altar oí the princi- 
pal nave,— also a piece of the new croas, and the 
eelebrated Nuestra Señora de Oca, and another 
yirgin, oalled "De Milagros, "or "oí miracles;" 
because, as the story goes, a young woman who had 
to complaln of " a breach of promise of marrlage," 
in days when probably no action could be brought, 
appealed to this Yirgin, whether the faithless swain 
had not plighted his troth in her very presence. 
The image inclincd its head, and has remalned in that 
position ever since. It is not related whether this' 
afgniflcant act was as satisfactory as a verdict with 
damages, or whether it really írightened the lover 
into doing the act of justice which the maiden 
sought. The Capilla de la Presentación de Nuestra 
Señora, founded by Don Gonsalo Diez de Lerma, 
contains a fine painting, aaid to be by Michael 
Angelo Bnonarotti, representing the Yirgin of the 
natural size, holding the Infant, whilst two angels 
are in the act of crowning her. The monumeuts of 
Don Jacobo de Bilbao and of the founder are both 
yery splendid. Afterhaving admired these various spe- 
cimens of art, oí nature, and out of nature, I enquired 
for El Cofre de Cid, and was shown through the chapel, 
formerly called Corpus Christi, but now bctter 
known by tbc ñame of Juan Cuchiller, a Knight 
who was attached to the Court of Henry the 3rd, 
and whose efñgy t in alabaster, with a dog at his feet, 
is worthy of notice. The " Coffer of the Cid" is 
preserved on brackets, high up against the wall. It 
is venerable by its antiquity, the renown of its 
owner, and the curióos 6tory relating to it, which I 
rnay afterwards mention. The entrance to this 
chapel is frotn one of the sldes of the beautiful 
Cloisters. I then visited the Sala Capitular, and 
admired its beautiful dark coloured ceiling, richly 
dccorated with arms and gilding; and afterwards 
the oíd Sacristy, which contains portraits of the 
Bishopa oí Burgos from an early period. Twelve 
large Yenetian mirrors decórate the walls, and the 
drawers to contain the dresses are of the richest 
workmanship, but they are no longer in general use. 
The entrance of the Cloisters, with the archway and the 
gatee, is in the most florid style oí decoration. On 
the latter are sculptured, in one compartment, the 
entry oí Christ into Jerusalem; in another, a 
dragón flinging from him human figures, which 
Christ receives, and various 8 tatué» of the Apostles, 
fcc, in niches, complete the richness of eflect. A 
baptism of Christ, represen ted in the arch above, 
is remarkable by the figure of the Saviour teing 
seated, and the waters of the Jordán flowing over 
his iegs and feet. Statues of King David, the 
prophet I?aiah, thearcliangel Gabriel, and the Yirgin, 
all of natural size, are amongst the ornaments ; one 
head' in atone is said to be the portrait of San Fran- 
cisco de Asis, since it is related that the saintbeingat 
Burgos, on the business of founding his order, whilst 
this gate was in course of construcción, one of the 
workmen caught his features, as, luckily for his im- 
znortality, he happened topass, and fixed him here 
for tbe admirationof posterity. The Cloisters them* 
selves are full of magnificent tombs and statues of 
saints, patriarchs, Bishopa, &c; thcy are of puré 
style of gothic oí the Htb century, richly orna- 
mented. It would toke too long to describe their 
numerous beauties. I can mention only the ex- 
quisite alto-relievo of the Yirgin and Child, above 
the monument oí Señor Santander. She holds a 
book in the right hand and the Child in the leít, and 
the grace and beauty of both the figures are inimit- 
able. The inscriptions on the d Aeren t tombs form 
an authentic history of the ecclesii'.etical and dis- 
tinguiíbed pereonages of Burgos. In roy progress to 
the diferent chapéis and the cloisters, I was at tended 
by a little retinue of the lower el asa of Spaniards, 
who, not often findfcig admission to these locked up ( 
chapéis, availed themselves of the opportunity of 
satisfying thelr curiosity. The grey-headed oíd man 
had been lost during his devotions ; and I was not 
sorry when the sacristán leít me, to find one of 



our grateful followers politely offer to show' 
me the way to the toirer. About half way 
up is the dwelling of a fe no ale, who. with her 
f*mily, (who oertainly by their bealthy appear- 
ance did credit to their elevated position,) surveys 
the busy world from this safe distance from its 
turmoil, and has charge oí the towcr, and of the 
walks around the upper part of the clmrch. The 
view from the suramit is vtry extensive, inclnd- 
ing the roads to Santander, Madrid, YaHadolid, 
and Franoe. Near the banks of the river, about 
two miles distant, may be noticed the Convent oí 
Miraflores with its beautiful gothic chapel rising 
above a few trees ; further off is Cárdena, the burial 
place of the Cid ; and nearer the town, the Boyal 
Nunnery of Huelgas. The Hospital del Rey, and 
the ruina of the Castello on a steep hill above the 
town, are also fine objeets seen from this height, and 
the wholebeing shut in by lofty mountains, comblue 
ín a varled scene of beauty and grandeur. From 
this position, too, the admirable workmanship oí the 
exterior of the Capilla del Condestable, as well as 
oí the Crucero, whose exquisite gothic pinnacles are 
ornamented with innumerable statues, and all the 
finer oarving of the towers, which is scarcely visible 
from below, may be seen to great advantage. On 
descending, we were shown into,— sball I cali it, the 
the boudoir of the lady. Above the head of her 
couch opens a small wooden door, which is on a 
level with the clock on the other side of the nave ; 
but in the interior of the church. After watching a 
few minutes, a door in the face oí the clock opened, 
and a little armed figure stepped out and struck the 
quarters, and then disappeared, closing the door 
bebind him. A larger figure, by the side, with a 
paper oí muslo in his hand, then opened his mouth, 
and appeared to sing out the proper number of 
hours, which, to the great delight of the lively young 
Spanlard who acoompanied me, happened to be th? 
greatest number which he ever sings. We have thua* 
made a hasty inspection of this superb edifico ; ifir 
would take days to examine minutely all the beauties 
which the art of the Sculptor has lavished here, and 
eren then, description would fail to convey any ade- 
quate idea of it. But it may b? satisfactory to those 
who feel disposed to make so agreeable an excursión 
to know at the same time how they may wipe off the 
score of some of their sins, and not throw away their 
time or money without some recompense at least. 
The bcnevolent and offlcious Domiuican Orcajo, 
whose exceUent history may be procured at Burgos, 
says that he is anxious that the faithful who visit 
this sacred edifice, should not be defrauded of the* 
consequence of their pious exercises and visit» 
through ignorance ; but that they should be prepared 
to profit, either for themselves or others, by 
the inestimable treasure oí " Indulgencias'" which > 
may be obtained here. A plenary indulgence is the< 
remission of the penalty for all the sins that the. 
sinner has confessed or has truly repenfed of,,and> 
be who has the good fortune to gain one of thesa» 
goes to Heaven without any delay in purgatory, 
" Partial indulge nces" may be for any defined time, 
and they reléase the soul from the pains of pur- 
gatory for the given number of days or years, con- 
tracted for. Orcajo ñames up to 2,000 years, but it 
does not appear intended as the limit, merely as an 
instance ; the said number of days and years, how- 
ever, usually corresponding to those of penitence, 
imposed by the antient canons of the church. 
He gives as an example, that if a man confesses to 
have committed adultery, the confessor, according to 
the antient canons, ought to irapose seven years of 
penitence ; but if he obtalns an •• Indulgence" of 
seven years, he satisfies the penalty, and we suppose 
is free to begin again. Let us now see how this ca- 
tín dral carne to be so riel) 'y ornamented and 
endowed. Pope Innocent the Fourth, granted five 
years and five cuarentenas (40 days each) to every 
one who contributed to the building or decoration of 
the church, every time he gave. Pope Alexander 
the Fourth offered the sam< ,.lhus doubling the recom- 
pense ;¡and various other bishops of the church have 
added to the boon. It does not appear to us, that the 
amount oí the pift is named for which each indulgence 
ie granted ;. conscquently, a cunning sinner might 
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«ubdivide hls contribution, and multiply his " Indul- 
gencies" ad inflnitum, or atleast in proportion to 
the smallest coin oí the realm. It may be remarked 
that the church, in spite of the prodigality of the 
Popes and Bishops, does not appear in the least 
alarmed at the thought of her stores being exhausted, 
to judge from the doubling or trebling the allowance 
for the same service. For every Ave Maria or Salve 
repeated before the Silver image of onr Lady at the 
grand altar, Señor don Fernando Manuel de Mesia 
granted 80 days of indulgence, and Señor don José 
.Javier Rodríguez de Arel! ano 80 days more. They 
veré both Bishops. The former also granted 80 days 
íor one Pater Noster, and Are María repeated onthe 
Nativity, at the altar of our Lord in the chapelof San 
Nicholas, and 80 days for every Salve before the 
Image of our Lady of Miracles, previously men- 
tí oned. Many indulgencies are gained by reciting 
Pater Nosters, and Ave Marías, before the banner of 
the King Alonzo the 8th, who gained the battle 
of Las Navas de Tolosa : 200,000 Moors períshed 
before it, whilst only 25 Christians bit the dust. It 
itherefore became, as it deserved to be, a most preciaos 
relie. 

Señor don Juan de Isla granted 40 days indul- 
gence to persons of both 8 ex es, who should visit the 
chapel of our Lady of Grace. The said chapel and 
«1 ar afforded also many indulgences to those 
who were inscribed inthe book of the "Fraternlty" of 
the same ñame, with plenary indulgence, if when 
«dying they invoked the ñame of Jesús with .the 
mouth, if they could speak, but if not, with the 
heart. 

Chapel of the Constable Pope Sixtua 5th 

•granted for ever to those who should repeat in this 
chapel, one Pater Noster and one Ave Maria, 
for the exaltation of the Holy Faitb, for peace 
amongst Chrístian princes, and for the salvation of 
the souls of the Constable and his predecessors, on the 
days in Lent, the four " témporas " (days of fasting), 
and other days on which there are "Eatacionee"(n , xed 
dayuof prayer) in Borne, the .same "plenary in- 
dulgences" and " remissions of sins," as if they had 
jbeen actuaüy presmtot lióme, on those occa&ions. It is 
to be hoped that the contributions which tbe faithful 
make on these occasions, are forwarded to Rome, or 
it woúld be very like "xobbingPeter to pay Paul." 

Works ofChartty.— Pope Urban the Fourth granted 
rfiye years and five cuarentenas, of pacdon,,(no doubt 
the word quarantine, being a sort of purgatory for 
those suspected of the plague, is derived from 
the same root,) to every faithful Chrístian, who 
accompanie8 the most Holy Sacrament or the Holy 
Oil, when it is carried to the sick. 

Visiting the Altara — Whosoever, on any of the 
days " de las Estaciones" in Rome, devoutly visita 
five altare, and prays to God for the unión of Chrís- 
tian princes, and tbeir triumph over the infidels, will 
obtain a plenary indulgence both for himself, and, 
¿by vxiy of fovour, for those deceaaed, for whom his 
visit and prayer is intended. 

These are sufflcient as specimens of the munifi* 
cence of the Popes and of the Bishops of Burgos; 
but in addition to these we might examine a com- 
plete diary of Indulgences, by which it would be 
shown that there are few days on which a very 
liberal " indulgence" might noi be obtained, in some 
or other of the numerous chapéis and shrines in this 
cathedral. 3?he day on which I had the good fortune 
to be presen t, the indulgencies are descríbed to be the 
same as tkose on New Year's Pay. The privileges 
correspond with those which were granted for con- 
tributions to the building or deooration of the church, 
of which a part only was tnentioned atove. On this 
day. the indulgence ior every one who hears masa or 
repeats a prayer, is 

Five years and 200 days (5 cuarentenas) granted 
^by Pope Iiinocent 4th. 

Five years and 200 days (5 cuarentenas) by Pope 
Alexander 4th. 

1080 davs (27 cuarentenas) by different Bishops of 
,Uiis Cathedral. I 



80 days, by Señor Don Diego Felipe de Perea 
Nieto y Magdaleno. 

80 days by Señor don José Javier Rodríguez do 
Arellano. 

Perhaps the reader may exclalm " Oh ! these ar* 
follies of byegone days: these tbings are altered in thi* 
enlightened age.*' Let him turn then to a donation 
to this highly prívileged cathedral by Pope Gregory 
the 16th, who, by a decree of a date so recent as 15th 
December, 1845, grants " plenary indulgence" to all 
persons of both sexes, who, after having confessed 
and received the sacrament, should visit the Capilla 
de la Visitación, on the day of the celebration of the 
f east of San Ildefonso, between the first vespers and 
sunset of the following day, and there repeat prayers 
for a reasonable length of time *' según la mente de 
su Santidad." 

Any one desiríng further Information, is referred 
to the printed notices, hung up in the nave or 
chapéis, or to the book in which they are published 
every year, on the flrst Sunday after E áster, on which 
day also the relies are exh.bited on an altar decorated 
with great solemnity for the occasion. It may be 
readily supposed that a church, rich in so many good 
things, is not wanting in the profitable article of 
relies ; the authenticity of which we shall not be ex.- 
pected to prove after naming them. The precious 
bodies of saints are too numerous to mentíon. We 
pass on therefore to some of the earth from the grave 
of John the Baptist ; — some of the bread which re- 
mained after the feast in the desert ; — part of Moses's 
wand ;— a stone from the Temple of Solomonj— and 
a part of one of thesix water pota, in which the water 
was turned into wine, at the marriage at Cana i* 
Galilee. These alone would have mude the fortune 
of a smaller church ; but in a box, it is stated, there 
are preserved 250 other relies, amongst which are a 
piece of the stone on which the Saviour's cross was 
fixed ;— of the holy sepulchre ;— oftheg round on whieú 
he prayed in the Carden ;— and of the sponge, with 
which the vinegar was given him to drink ; — of the 
manger in which he was born j— and of the column 
to which he was tied to be scourged ;— and three 
pieces of the wood of the true croes enclosed in a 
croas of silver ; — a little phial of the holy oil, with 
which his body was anointed, and another of the oint- 
ment, which Mary Magdalene poured upon his feet 
In tbe Pharisee's house ; and lastly, in the ehapel of 
the .Constable, is preserved one of the thorns from the 
.crown, with which He was mocked. 

On this list, published we may almost say by au- 
thority, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty seven, it is unnecessary to make 
any comment, except that it may be a fiuish to the 
wonders of architecture, which I have attempted to 
describe. 

I returned to the Hotel by the Espolón or Espla- 
nade, a wide promenade, on one side bordered by a 
row of high modern looking houses, and on the other, 
overlooking a desoíate prívate garden, along the 
banks oí the river Arlanzon. In a recesa in tbe centre 
are four statues, three of the kings of Spain in 
tbeatricul attitude, and the other of Fernán Gonsalez, 
It was * broiling hot day, and under the scanty 8 hade 
afforded by the pedestals of these statues, several 
beggars weresleepingoff, under their brown cloaks, 
the pangs of their hunger or poverty. Hastening to 
the hotel, I found a sort of table d'hote at 2 o'clock. 
The company consisted only of five, all Spaniards ex- 
cept myself, two of them young ladies. Though the 
delicate taper fingers «. f the latter were employed in 
picking the meatoff the boues, without the interven- 
tion cfafork, and both elbows of the former were 
frequently reposing on the table together, — breachea 
ofthe conventional rules of decorum heie, which may 
nevertheless be perfect good breeding elsewhere; 
yet nothing could exceed their real politeness and 
attention to the wants of a stranger, pressing upon 
him the not very palatable food, and worse than 
acid wine (of which one small decanter was justly 
considered more than enough amongst six,) with 
a good will and heartiness, which would have given 
even to these insipid vianda a flavour, if anything 
could. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE MONASTERY OP MIRAFLORAS— ALABA8TER 8EPULCHRES— MONÜMENT OF ALPHONZO OF CASTILE— 
THE CARTHD8IANS— THE CALLE ALTA— THE FANDANGO— THE CAMPO BANTJ— THE SOLAR OF THE CID — 
THE CHABACTEB AND TRADITION8 OF THE CID. 



After dinner I started for the monastery of 
Miraflorea, crossing the river Arlanzon by the bridge 
wbich ia in front of the ancient and noble gate of 
Santa María, crowned, as raight be suspected from 
tbe ñame, with a figure of the Virgin. Amongst the 
statues of illustrious personages which adora its 
front, the most conspicuous are those of Charles the 
Fif th, of Fernán Gonsalez, the firat Count of Castile, 
of the Cid, and of Diego Porcelos, the founder or 
builder of the original Castle in 884. This bridge 
leads into the suburb oalled the Vega, and crossing 
it I turned to the left, keeping along the bank9 of the 
riverfor gome dístance. Between the road and the 
river is a melaccholy space, covered with a few 
patones of coarse grass, and with pebbles, which 
haré been brought down by the stream, and left there 
when it overflows its banks. These and a few stag- 
nant pools preaented an aspect, under the rays of a 
burning san, by no means refreshing to the eye. At 
about a mile distant from the city is a sort of Ala- 
meda, with a few benches, under rows of stanted 
treea, whither the more enterprising promenaders 
had repaired, and were enjoying their modicum of 
scandal or gossip, as in the more fashionable and 
8hady Alameda at the other end of the city. Half - 
an-hour's walk over a rough carriage-road brought 
me to the Carthusian Monastery of Mirafiores, which 
lies on an eminence where the route diverges to the 
right. The chape], with its elegant gothic spires, is 
a conspicuous and beautiful object from a considera- 
ble distance. A few beggars were lying in wait for 
the stray worshippers, who ventured on so distant a 
pilgrimage from the city. A porter, ciad in a neat 
livery of black serge, showed me the interior. The 
chapel, after havingbeen burnt in 1452, was oom- 
pleted in 1488, by command of Isabell a of Castile, 
in the richest style of sjothic ornament ; but the 
marvel of the interior is the tomb of Juan the 
Second, and his wife, Isabella, her párente. It is 
entirely of alabaster, and the workmanship is so 
exquisite, that no description can give the faintest 
idea of the delicacy of the carving — the expression 
in the counten anees— the flo wingoutlines in the eos- 
turne of the multitude of small statues oneach side — 
or the bold and fanciful ornamenta which cover 
every portion of the sepulchre. The effigies of Juan 
and Isabella repose side by side on the tomb ; the 
face of the latter is beautiful, and the open crown, 
the cushion under her head, ornamented with stars, 
and apparently yielding so softly to the pressure, 
that it seems impossible to believe it to be anythlng 
but an elastic substance, and the ornaments of the 
robes and armour — all these are finished with a 
degree of rainutenesa quite surprising. At each 
córner of the tomb are small statues of the Evange- 
lista, with appropriate emblema, and below each of 
these figures, a lion bears a shield containing the 
arma of the fonnder (a lion and a castle in quarterings) 
v/hilst round the edges nondescript animal» of 
curious faney have been sculptured in bold relief. 
Round the sides, under shrines and canopies of most 
exquisite lace work, are figures represen ti ng Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, &c. 
AmongBt many other little statues, whose flowing 
robes, long hair, and the different expression of the 
features, mark the extraordinary skiil of the artist. 
I especially noticed King David, Qu en Esther, the 
Magdalene holding the Saviour on her kneea, where 
the grief depicted in the countenance of the former,and 
the liffeless form of the latter, are represented with a 
forcé and pathos which the choicest efforta of the 
pencil could not equal. The carving of the foliage 
and flowers must be seen to be appreciated as it 
deserves. The spectator could scarcely be in- 
duced to believe that such a work of art as this 
should have produced no effect eyen on the minda of 



the brutal French soldiery, whose ballets or axes have 
lopped off the wings of angels, the heads of saints, or 
the delioate leaves of the flowers, with as little re- 
raorse as they would have thrown down a brick wall. 
The sepulchre is surroundod by a modera railing, 
which is at the same time a contrast to the admirable 
work it endoses, and a diagrace to the taste of who- 
ever set it up. Against the wall of the ohurch, olose 
adjoining this tomb, isanother, to the memory of the 
Infante Alfonzo, who was elected King at the early 
age of 1 1 years, by the nobility of Castile, in the place 
of the weak and unfortunate Henrique the Third, 
whora they had just pubücly deposed. He died within 
three years after his ooronation. He is here repre- 
sented as kneeling at a table covered with a cloth, on 
which reata abook of prayers. The cloth, like the cush- 
ion at the head of Queen Isabella, more resembles 
the softness and plianey of a fabric of the loom, than 
a production of the chisel. The ornaments are in the 
same style, and by the same artist, as the sepulchre 
just desoribod. Amongst the foliage and animáis 
that are sculptured araidst the branches of trees 
which border the tomb, a group of children, bearing 
a basketof fruit, and the figures of two arraed knights, 
with their vizors up, exposing ooun ten anees thin 
and worn with the fatigaos of war, and to which the 
transpareney of the alabaster gives an almost life like 
paleness, will draw the wondering gaze of the specta- 
tor. The retablo of the grand altar is also a surpris- 
ing work of art, most elaborately carved, containing. 
amongst others, the statues of the Evangelista, of St. 
Catalina, St. James, Mar y Magdalene, and St. John. 
In the inmost división of the chapel, the carvingsof 
thestalls in wood represen ting difieren t saints with 
their histories in bas relief, and the graoeful gothio 
canopies and stalls in the " Coro," exhibit the perfeo- 
tion of art and design. A range of chapéis oceupy all 
one side of the principal church, each one containing 
aome remarkable featnre. In one is a Mary, with the 
body of Christ on her knees, rivalling, on a larger 
scale, the same subject which we noticed on the 
sepulchre, and in another, the walls are covered 
with paintings, representing the mysterious emblems 
of religión, such as the vine, the cup, the broken 
column, each with appropriate quotations from acrip- 
ture, or mottoes to elévate by their solemn refiections, 
the devotion of the worshippers. None of the Chapéis, 
however, appeared to be much frequented. The who le 
place, especially the garden of the convent with its 
melancholy oypresses and murmuring fountain, had a 
desoíate and solitary aspect, and, by the unbroken 
silence, struck the mind with a feeling of awe which 
could not be suppressed. The monks seem to be well 
provided with accommodation. To each is allotted a 
suite of three or four rooms, communicating with a 
little garden, where he may employ the time not de- 
voted to study. The monastery contained 
about thirty inmates. Their rules, if strictly 
followed, are unusually se veré. They speak but 
little, and are never allovved to go beyond the 
walls except by permission of the superior, and 
on the business of the house. According to their 
ancient canons they never eat flesh, and one 
day in every week are obliged to fast on bread and 
water. Their costume is a flowing robe of white 
serge, with afalling cowl and a shaven crown. On 
my way back, I crossed another of ihe three bridges, 
which brought me to the end of the Esplanade, on 
which, by this time, the promenadera were begin- 
ning to assemble in crowds, and returning to the 
hotel, forwarded my bagto the ditigence office, whilst 
I took a walk round the upper part of the town. 
The oíd Arragonese, who had miaaed me in the 
Cathedral, had, like a sagacioua spaniel who has lost 
his master, returned to the last place at which he had 
seen me, the rosada, and I accordingly securtd his 
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services again, to lead me to the Gasa de Ayuntami- 
ento, where the Cid's ashes, after several remováis, 
at last repose in peace, in a glass vase. But being a 
high féte day do one couid be found to open the 
door, and from the few strangers who disturb the 
offlcials in the quiet towns of Spain, so far out of the 
rush of travelling and exploring English, there is 
but little alacrity displayed to satisfy the ourioslty of a 
foreigner. I therefore passed by the back of the 
Cathedral, up the Galle alta, where some of the oldest 
houses inthisantient andpicturesque town, with their 
richly ornamented doorways, excite the interest of the 
spectator as much by their present dilapidated con- 
dition, as by their historícal ñames, by which they 
are celebrated; that of the family of Velasco, 
especially, afforda a painful oontrast with their gor- 
geousohapel, which Ihadvisited in the morning. Glose 
by its inouldering walls, a pretty group of chlldren 
with their long black tresses and eyelashes, aud 
glowing with health, were dancing the graceful and 
animated fandango to the music of a tambourine, 
which was played by the eldest of the party — a little 
girl not ten years of age. At the further end of 
the Galle alta is a triumphal arch, ereoted in honour 
oí Ferdinand Gonsalez, whose statue we noticed on 
the gate of Santa María. A little way beyond this 
lies the Campo Santo, whioh, because it is modera, 
was evidently thought by my guide a greater honour 
to Burgos than any of the ancient reraains and 
ruins which possess sach an interest for the poetioal 
mind or tbe ttudent of history. It is a miserable- 
looking burial ground, containing a plain chapel 
with a grand but awkward flight of steps, and sur- 
rounded by oatacombs gaudily decorated with íaded 
wreaths or gilded slabs, but without any of the 
fragrant profusión of wild or cultivated flowers, or 
the beautiful prospects, which in París or London 
haré almost turned the resting places for the dead 
into a garden of recreation for the liying. No 
Harnea of interest repay the perusal of the epitaphs ; 
the only tomb whioh will arrest attention, is a 
marble monument to a Thomas de Gid, a deputy to 
the Cortes, remarkable for bearing the same cogno- 
men as his renowned oountryman. It could hardly 
be derived from the same family, sinoe " the Gid " 
was an appellation given to the warrior merely from 
his exploits over the five Moorish kings, wid corre- 
sponda to the word " Lord," or " Seigneur," which 
they acknowledged him to be, in token of their defeat 
and submission. A little further on we found the 
spot where his " solar," or family mansión, formerly 
stood ; the narrow space on which it was erected is 
now marked only by a few pillara set up by the 
authorities of Burgos in 1783, and the mind is 



affected more by this melancholy tribute to tha . 
emptiness of glory, than eren if the raost extensive 
remains permitted the imaginación to forin so me 
idea of the ancient splendour of the family. In the 
midst of this desolation, the mind is whoily takeu 
up with the poetical narae aud the brilliant exploits 
of the renowned Spanish warrior. It is probable 
that both his character and adventures have been 
much exaggerated in the romances of an age when 
the history of individuáis and of kingdoms was 
greatly dependanton the exc ted faucy of the poet, 
or the religious predilections of the monkish student, 
for transmission to posterity. lo the former, the 
oharaoters of clemency, géneros i ty, and chastity, 
would stand out in bold relief against the dark 
picture of cruel ty, rapiñe, and lust, which the war- 
like ferocity of the times presen ted ; whilst the lat- 
ter could not fail of perceiving all the graces and 
virtues of piety in a hero whose life was spent in . 
exterminating their infidel opponents, and exalting 
the ñame and power of the church by his libe ral i ty 
or submission. His story and fame is so wrapped up 
with that of Burgos, that I shall be exoused tor re- 
calüng in prose a few of the interesting particular», 
with the poetry of whioh Lockhart, in his beautiful 
translations, and Southey and others, by their pro- 
found studie8 and acute oritioisms, have made us so 
familiar. Some have even doubted the existence of 
the Gid as a real character ; but it is not probable 
that all the writers of the nutnerous ballads and 
romances, dating back to so early a period, should 
have drawn their inspiration from the same ideal 
character, and assumed, as certain, the same marvel- 
lous and unfounded incidente. Both Ghristians and 
Moors, friends and enemies too, have each drawn his 
character in the colours suitable to those whj tri- 
umphed in or were sufferers by his exploits. The 
" Poema del Gid " was written about the twelfth 
century, and is believed to be the oldest written 
poem in the Spanish language. The two Ghronicles 
of the Gid, though printed in black letter, only in 
1541 and 1552, were written in the 13th century. 
Soraevery apiri ted translations of the principal poemof 
the Gid, and a critical examination of his life, ap- 
peared in the Penny Magazine, new series, published 
in 1841, in which the engravings from original de- 
signe by Mr. Harvey contain most striking pictures 
of the costumes of that early age. To these the 
reader who wishes for a cióse imitation of the 
original ballads, and most pithy and picturesque 
descriptions of the events in the Cid's life, here 
faintly sketched, is referred, and ho will be plea- 
santly rewarded in the perusal. 
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Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar was born at the vi 11 age of 
that ñame, near Burgos, in the year 1025. Amongst 
the statues in front of the gate of Santa María, 
already mentioned, is one representing his ancestor, 
Lain Galvo, who five generations previous held, with 
another, by the election of the nobles, the supremo 
power in Gastile. His father was Don Diego Lainez, 
and his raother Dona Teresa, daughter of the Gount 
Don Nuno Alvarez. Horses and arms muat have 
been the early studies of most of the young noblej 
in that warlike age ; for when the life of the hero, 
or the fate of the battle, frequently depended on the 
personal prowess of his single arm, or the strength 
and activity of his good steed, self preservaron 
quickened the natural anxiety of youth to find hiin- 



self well mounted. Rodrigo early proved his judg- 
ment in horseflesh by selecting his good steed Ba- 
bieca, who bore him saíely through so many battle 
flelds, when he was a boy, and his famed charger a 
mere ugly scabby colt, frisking round his dam in the 
rich pastures of the canon, Don Feyre Pringos. 
" Booby (Babieca)," said his godfather," a bad choioe 
hast though made;" "Nay," said Rodrigo, "a right 
good horsethis will be ;"and the boy was right, if enró- 
meles speak trae, for after carrying his master through 
many an iron atorra of war, both slept quietly at last at 
the monastery of San Pedro de Cárdena. Babieca, (for 
the ñame stuok to the horse not his master; was buried 
before the gate. The first exploit of the rising hero 
was a notable one,— no lesa than cutting off the head 
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of one of the noit renowned wirrion of theday, Don 
Lozano Gómez, Count of Gormas. The Count had 
mortally insulted I he aited Don Diego by striking him 
in the presente of toe klng and his court. Consider- 
ing the oode of hononr of that day, the oíd man mnat 
have been very far adraneed In weakneee or years, 
that the only «renga he took waabroodlng sullenly 
over his inisfbrtune, tfll hie youngest eon ahowed the 
sparkle of that apirit whieh was to prorapt hfm after- 
wardeto raeh darlng decds. Havingseen it, however, 
bartt ont, and pardoning in hia joy what would 
otherwlee appear the rather nndutlfulexpressions of 
the flery youth, he told him the wrong whieh 
weighed apon his son!. The recital aeted as he 
wished on the Impetnoos temper of hia sov, who soon 
fbund the opportvnity of meetlng his father's formid- 
able adversary, and ehaüenging him to immedíate 
comba*. Theyfbnght: fbrtane had befHended the 
matare warrior lona: enough, and ahe suflered his 
head to he earried offby her more yoothful favourite, 
to appease the grlef and satUfy the yengeanceof the 
moody Don Diego. This was a cheerful eommence- 
ment oí onr hero*S career, fbrlt does not appear that 
he was yet in love with the daoghter of the deoeased 
count, and oonsequently was not torro en ted with 
tírate doabts and horror» with whieh Cornellle has 
racked hts mtnd, and made blm so pathetically elo- 
quent. A11 was brlght and aaspidons. He seems 
however, wisely to haré prorided hlmself with 
a formidable body of friendo, In case he should 
requlre atd or protection ; for when his father soon 
afterward* went fbrth to meet the good Klng Fer- 
din and, Rodrigo accompanied him at the head of 
300 hidalgos— a goodly train for a prívate gentleman. 
The king carne ont from the gate of Burgos, and 
Don Diego alighted from his horse, and, with his 
followers, knelt and kJssed the king's hand in token 
of homage. But the youthful Rodrigo already 
besan to display his hanghty spfrit, for he flrst 
ehallenged any of the king's salte, who mlght wish 
to take op the deceased Coonfs quarrel, and then 
refuaed *o dismonnt from his horse exoept at his 
father's bfddfng. It is pleasant to see filial respect 
and alFection still eontrolling sonntameableacharac- 
ver. His homsge, however, was paid In so fleroe a 
manner that, as he knelt, his sword half sprang from 
Its seanbsrd, and the King, stsrting back In alarm, 
administered a gentle reproof for his awkwardness 
or rndeness. This was sufficient to aronse the anger 
of the fiery yonth, and calling for his horse, he 
snrunff on his back and rodé away at the head of bis 
800 followers. His conrtshlp, if it can be called so, 
appeart to haré been as rongh as his homage, and It 
Is difflcult to reconoile the prooeedings of this mirror 
of chivalry with the courtesy and gentleness whioh 
Knights were always enjoined to pay to the fair 
sex. The King was at Burgos when Ximena, the 
daurhter of the deeeased Count, Lozano, appeared 
nt the gate, with a train of at ten danta, dad in deep 
mournlng, and with dlshevelled hair, imploring 
lorie* on him who had slain her father. Rodrigo, 
however, on whom her eye resfc d, so far from 
showtny any signs of sorrow for her suflerings 
or interest fbr her person, mounted his horse 
and rodé away from the rery présenos of the King, 
who was efther too weak or too unw'lling to arrest 
so distinguished an ornament of his court. Soon 
afterwards Ximena again disturbed the King with 
her troubles ; but by this time the conduot of the 
yonng hero had beoome personally oflfensive, for she 
complalned that he rnde insultingly befbre her- -door 
every morning i and even flew his hawks at her 
tender doves. The good King, finding that: on the 
one hand her renewed oríes fbr justiee must be 
listen ed to, and on the other, that Don Rodrigo was 
too powerfal or too xnuoh beloved by the nobles, to 
be dealt with as an ordinary malefactor, devised the 
much more agreeable plan of patchlng up a marriage 
between the contending parties, though it must be 
acknowledged that more incongruons materials for 
happincrs could hardly be imagined. Here was a 
young Udy suing for justiee against the murderer of 
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In the meantlme, howerer, Don Rodrigo had not 
been unmindful of noMer pursuits Five Moorish 
Kings, who, with an immense army, had been ra- 
raging the country to the very gatee of Burgos, were 
retreating with prodigious spoil to thelr own ter- 
ritorios, when Rodrigo gathered a small but deter- 
mJned band of followers, and setting opon them in 
the movntaina of Oca, defeated the anwieldy and 
enenmbered host with great slaughter, and took the 
firt Kings prisoners, presenting them to his mother 
as trophles of hie valour. The fame of this exploit 
was increated by the generóos treatment of hie 
captivas, whom he honouf ed with every attention, 
and flnally set at llberty, on their agrtement to pay 
him ransora or tribute. He was not yet twenty yeara 
of age. The great ñame he had shas acquired may 
have afded ths good King's projeot. At any rate, 
Ximena wms wheding round from ftatred to the 
opposite extreme ; and if the poets speak truth, (at 
when do they not T) she was tha flrst to make ad- 
vanees to ñolidt from the King Mu inffuence to turn 
her fbrmer enemy into her bridegroom. The young- 
hero had already won hononr ; but King Ferdlnand 
offered him Urge possessions, of whieh the noble- 
minded hero was not onregardfui, and soon the 
happy event was brought about. The romances 
describe minutely the flrst meeting of the reoonoiled 
pair ; their weddfng dresses — the gay bridal preces- 
siona, m whieh tbe King and Queen, and all the 
Conrt, bore part, and how the streets of Burgos* 
were brilllant with banners and triumphar arche% 
and rang with the sound of the merry andrews, the 
minstreis, and the joyous crowds. Rodrigo seems to> 
have made a good husband, so far as his warlfce avo • 
catión 8 permitted, though it has been doubted 
whether he was ever married to this Ximena at all» 
for his marriage settlement with another Ximena, 
the grand'daughter of King Alfonso the Fiíth, oí 
León, is said to be still preserved in the Cathedral at 
Burgos. 

" The Cid" of Cornellle was prindpally fbunded on 
a passage from the historian Mariana, in whieh the 
above events are more shortly compressed ; in fact 
he represents Ximena on the death of her father, a* 
demandlng of the King that he should either give 
her "Don Rodrigue fbr a husband, or punish him ac • 
eordlng to the laws — a pleasant alternativo whlch 
has sometimos been resorted to in this country 
(under differ?nt droumstances, it is truc,) by the 
perito, anthorlties. But Cornellle quotes, also, two 
romance», in whlch the above faets are nearly given 
at length. Wby he lays the scené in Seville, when 
the romance speaks of her appealing to the King of 
León, is not very alean It raay be high treason 
against the great Frenoh poet to say that muoh of 
this oelebrated play would appear mere bombasí to 
the English reader,— yet» so I must confesa, it ap- 
pearstome; and if the sentiments uttered bythe 
different charaoters are prompted by the situations In 
whieh they are placed, yet the sUnationa themselvea 
are so improbable, that both the sentiments appear 
inflated, and the characters unnatural. Even in 
intense passion there may be dignity, but the charac- 
ters of " Le Cid" frequently indulge in mere vulgar 
abuse. Take, for instance, the quarrel between the 
Count de Gormas and Don Diegue— the father of 
Rodrigue, where each one rivals the other in boasting 
of his own acbievements and coarsely insulting his 
opponent, till, like two angry M dames des Halles,' 
they come to blows, or rather a blow, for the Count 
has all the fighting to himself. The abrupt question 
of Don Diegue to his son, when he enters, *' Rodri- 
gue, as tu du coeur, " and the " sudden and quiok* 
answer of the youth, — " Tout autre que mon pére 
Léprouveroit sur Theure," is in better taste, though 
it does not equal the silent anguish of the father in 
tbe original romance, who presses his son's hands 
without epeaking a word, so that the ñerj temper of 
Rodrigue bursts out with the apiri t whieh so inwardly 
delights the father's heart. Again the irritable 
questions, with whieh Don Rodrigue begins his inter- 
view with the Count, scarcely conveys the intense 



her father ; and a young gentleman, so unsatisfled ! passion with whieh his father's commcnicatlon may be 
with the revepge he had taken, that he even for, supposed to have inspired him ; yet their conversa* 
cot so far the rules of chivalry as to carry on a tion oontains soraefine sentences, such as when tbe 
warfare against a mouming and unprotected orphan. youth says. when tha Count declines affording him 
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wtísjhetíon on account of hli youth :— 

Aux ames bien nées, 
La ralear n'attend point le nombre des années. 

And again, when he endearours to irrítate the Coant 
to meet him — 

Qui m'oM oter l'honneur, craint de m'Ater la ríe. 

How differcnt is this from the mean lentiment of the 
Coant, who, aíter affeeting an interest for a youth, 
whom he had deatined for hit son- i n -la w, adds— 

Trop peu d* honneur pour mol suirroitcette victoire. 

I pass orer other «cenes till we come to the one ln 
whloh Chiméne rushes into the presenoe of the King, 
with the abrupt ezclamatlon — 

Sire, Sire,— juitice* 
This fe admirable, as well as the earnestness with 
whloh, taking no notice oí Don Diegue's supplica- 
tions to be heard, ebe «till addresaea herselí to the 
King, inatead of replying to her opponeat; but how 
difieren* is the long detall whioh ahe gires of finding 
her fathert body, and the conceits with whioh the 
disoorery inspired her. 

8on fianc étolt ourert, et poar mieaz m'émouroir, 
Son tana sur la poussiere écrivoit mon deroir ; 
Ou plutftt sa valear, ea cet état rlduite, 
Me parloit par aa plaie, et bltoit ma pouraaite. 

8carcely any poet could hope to come out with tri- 
nmph from a situation so strange as that in whioh 
Rodrigue and'Chimene are brought together immedl- 
ately after the death of her father ;— and has Cor- 
neille suceeeded? No wonder Chiméne exolaims, 
EWire, ou aommes nous, e* qu'estce ame je rol 1 
Rodrigue en ma maison J— Rodrigue derant moi i 

8he is itill more surprised, as well she may be, when 
he offers hernia sword, itill atained with her father'a 
blood ; and when she in poetioal bombast exclaims— 
*' it est teint de mon sang ;' '—he risos in fustian in his 
reply ;— 

Plonge le daos le mien, 
Et fau luí perdre ainsi la teinture da tiea 

Me then proeeeds to palliate his orime, and endearours 
to conTinee a daughter that he has done perfectly 
right in slaying her father to arengo the honour of 
his own ; but haring been so uníortunate as'to sucoeed 
in'.thls, he has now come to offer hlmself "as a jast 
riotim to her anger, and what is more, he expeots her 
to be his executioner-, for he still glories in what he 
has done. 

Immole arec eourage, au sana qu'ilaperdu; 
Celui qui met aa gloire a Par oir repandu 

Is this poetry ? Her reply is worthy of sneh sublime 
sent ¡menta; she feels her lore is rather an obstaole in 
her way; ahe acknowledges the justioe of what he 
professes, *hat it was his duty to slay her father; but 
insistí that it is eqaally her painful duty to pursue 
her lorer to the death, although she cannot quite 
bring her mindto the summary execution which he 
offers, and she conoludes, 

Tu fes ea m' ofi\.nsent montré diane de moi ;— 
Je me doia, par ta mort, montrer digne de toi. 

Rodrigue is not satisfled with being let off with so 
distant a fate, and still presses upon her his immedi- 
ate sacrifioe, to which she replies :— . 

Va,— je sois ta partie; et non paa ton bourreau : 

Si tu m'offre ta tete, est' ce a moi de la|prendre ? 

Je la doia attaquer, mais tu doia la défendre. 

After further dialogue, in a similar strain. Rodrigue 

succeeds in drawing from her the confession he 

seemed striring lor : 

Chiméne— Va, je ne te hais point. 
Rodrigue— Tu le doia. 
Chiméne — Je ne país. 

8he begins, howerer, to think at last that a yoong 
gentleman, holding so long an interriew with a 
young lady, who has no párente to protecther, might 
gire occasion to scandal ; and she exhorte him to 
slip away in the darkness of night, in order not to 
injure her reputation J But she will not let him 
depart without the agreeable reflection— 

Je teral mon poaaible a bien renger mon pére ; 
Bf ais, malgré la rigueur d'un ai cruel deroir, 
Moa unique soubait est de ne ríen pouroir, 
D. Rodrigue— O mirado d'amour 



Miracle of lore, Indeed ! But this is not all ; she 
concludes this long interriew by pledglng her faith 
to her lorer (for his consolation), that she will not 
íire a moment after she has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his death, and then begs him to take care that no 
one sees him when he goes out ! ! 

Is this the poetry of Cornellle, the greatest tragio 
poet of Franoe ?— And are these the sublime sen ti - 
ments to be found in one of the most celebrated of 
his works ? 

In the sncceedlng interriew between Rodrigue and 
his father, the hero lowers his character and the higb. 
po8ition which the poet has assigned him in the scale 
of ohiralrous honour, by meanly reproaching the oíd 
man with the sufferings which he has oaused him, — 
a fate whioh he must haré foreseen before he went 
out to take rengeanoe on the Count. 

Je ne me repens point de rous aroir aerri ; 
Mala rendes moi le bien que ce coap m*a rari. 
And again — 
Ne me ditea plus ríen ; pour rous j'ai tout perdu ;— 
Ce queje rous derois, je too* 1' si bien renda. 

He declares bis desponding intention of seeking 
relief in death ; but the character of the oíd man 
rises in comparison, for in spite of his natural afleo- 
tion for his son, he exhorto him to a more noble fate, 
by heading a band of 500 companions, who haré 
oome to his house to offer their assistanoe (rather 
tardilyl) to arengehis wrongs, and conducting them 
against the forcee, with whioh two Moorish Kings 
haré descended npon the ooast, — rery apropos for 
the honour of our young hero. The exhortaron of 
the renerable father is gprandly expressed— 

La, si tu reuz mourír, troure une belle mort; 
Prends>en l'oocasion puisqu'elle t'est oaTerte, 
Faia def oir a ton roi son aalat a ta perte. 

No finer, and scaroely a more literal, translation can 
be giren of these inspiriting words than the noble 
linee which Lord Byron wrote on his thirty-sixth 
birthday, when he was redeeming bis personal 
character by his self-denying effjrta to regenérate the 
fallen Oreek natioa, and which, from the clrcucn- 
stanoes of his death shortly after, as they «rere 
the iast, so they were amongst the most pathetio 
which he erer wrote— 

If thou regret thy youth, why lire ? 

The land of honorable death 
la here— up to the field, and gire 
Away thy breath, 

8eek out, less often aought than found, — 

A soldier's grare, for thee the beat, ; 
Then look around and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 

Rodrigue is successful in ranquishing the infldels 
though we are happy to flnd, in the long-winded ora* 
tion in which the hero recounts his own exploits to 
the king, that he had fortuuately increased his 
little band of friends to 3000. He takes prisoners 
the two kings, and presents them to his Majesty, 
who generously rewards him with permitting him to 
bear the title of Cid, which the captivos had giren 
to h;m. 

lis t'ont nommé tous deux leur Cid en ma prétence, 
Puisque Cid en leur langue est autant que Seigneur, 
Je ne t'envierai pas ce beau titre d'honneur. 

He also forgives him for flghting without his per- 
mission, and repulsing an enemy for whom he was 
not himself prepared, although Rodrigue candidly 
informe him that his solé reason for hazarding his 
Ufe so recklessly in the battle, was beoause he tl.ought 
it eqaally in danger if he appeared at Court. (Jui- 
méne hears of his ralour and his riciory ; and the 
reader begins to hope that she will repent, and if she 
cannot receire her lorer, at least sutfer him to lire 
for the good of the átate; but no!— she tells the 
king— 

J'ai me done sa rictoire et je le puis sans crime ; 
Elle assure Tetat, et me rend ma victime, 

and in faot she considera him, when dressed out with 
hislaurels, as so much the more noble sacrifica. 
Digne d'étre immolée aux manes de moa pére. 
She demanda the judicial combat, and eren offers 
herself as the reward of any caraüer who will bring 
her her loyer's head ! J 
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A tona vos cavaliera je demande sa tete,— 
Oui qu'un d'rux me l'apporte, et je auia «a conque te ; 
Qu'ila le combattenr , aire ¡ et le combat finí, 
J'epouae le vainqueur, ai Rodrigue est puní, 
lias she forgotten that she promUed Rodrigue not to 
Iítc a moment aíter his death? Or does she mean to 
cheat the victor ? Or does she hope that Rodrigue 
himself will bring ber his own head, and thus 
relieve her from both her difflculties ? Whichever 
be the case, she still persista in the combat ; but 
chooses for her champion Don Sanche, becaose as 
Leonor shrewdly snspects : 

Parce qn'U va s*armer pour la premiere fois. 
The duel takes place, Don Sanche is vanquished, bnt 
his generóos rival gires him back his sword to offer 
it himself, with proper explanations, to the talr 
prize ; but she, not givlng him time to speak, bc- 
lieving that he has slain her lorer— and forgetting 
her own rerenge and the sacred duty she has vowed 
to her father. Anda the whole flood of tenderneaa 
euddenly returning apon her, and aboses poor Don 
Sanche in good set terms, as — 

Execrable anauin d'un hero» que j'adore ! 
In the midst of this storm of passlon, the king and 
his eourt come in, and then Don Sanche, doubly 
unfortnnate, being vanquished by the hero, and yet 
eoundly rated by his lady-love for killing him, is 
enabled to explain the errand on which he carne, and 
the good king, Ferdinand, reads her a very proper 
legión on the hardness of her heart and inconsist- 
ency of her condnct, and implores her to feel satisfled 
that her father's ghost is amply appeasedby the 
dangers to which she has already exposed her misera- 
ble lover. At this point Bodrigue entera ; the reader 
would suppo?e to second the royal intervention — but 
no! He comea to make another offer of his head ! ! 

Je ne viens point ici demandar ma conquéte ; 
Je yiens tout de nonveau toui apporter ma tete. 

But thfs farce must haré an end. Having been sur- 
prised in the real exhibition of her sentiraents, 
Chiméne has no longer any excuse for disobeylng the 
kings exhortation or command, and after a modest 
afíectation of reluctance, she submits with aa good 
a grace as can be expccted. 

Rodrifrue • des ver tus que je ne pnis hatr ; 
Et quand un roí communde, on lui doit obeir. 

The subject of this celebrated play being taken from 
the incident in the bfe of the Cid, which has been 
before narrated, I have been insensibly led on to con- 
eider how a subject so extraordinary as that of a daugh- 
ter marrying the younghero whohas slain her father, 
could be treated in poetry, even it be a fact in history. 
It is not to be at once set aside, as was done by some 
of the French critica in Corneille's day ; as an im- 
probable and unpoetical subject ; for the yiolenc* of 
the passions, which such a position implies, would 
aflord a fine opportunity to the poet to display the 
vigour of his fancy, or his knowledge of the human 
):eart. It is only, therefore, as to the manner in 
which it is treated, that I have ventured to offer a 
few observations. Many noble passages, worthy of 
the great genins of Gorneille, might be quoted ; but 
without any further oriticism, most readera will 
ae;ree, that both the hero and the heroine of the 
piece sink far below the dignity of tragedy, and that 
in the sentiraents of the characters as well as in the 
incidente of the story, the pathetic frequently diverges 
into the absurd, and the sublime into the ridicilous. 
The controversy to which this play gave rise in 
France, in which the great Cardinal Bichelieu 
beaded the opponents of the poet, and Corneille 
himself took part in the contest, whilst the French 
Academy sat as umpire, or rather as a mediating 
friend, to soften the rough passions of angry crítics, 
Et moderarier hunc frosnis dextr&que Tigere, 
is one of the most remarkable in literary history ; 
and I shall be excused for these few reflections, con- 
nected as they are with the history of the Cid ; on 
the " oausa teterrima belli." 

So much for the theatrical Cid ; — " rerenons á nos 
moutons ;" the real Cid, whom we left to enjoy his 
honeymo<n as long as his impatient spirit permitted ; 
for soon after his wedding, it appears, he ret off on 
a pilgrimage to Compostela to visit the shrine of 



I Santiago, with twenty young Hidalgos inhlstrain ; on 
the way he found a leper half-lying in a ditch, whom 
all men when they saw passed on the other side, bnt 
Rodrigo, with feelings of compassion and charity 
equal to his ralour, took him up, placed him on his 
own beast, sat with him at supper to the great scandal 
of his high bred companions, fed him with his own 
hand, and flnally shared his couch with the loath- 
some objeot of his plty. In the night he missed his 
companion from his side ; bnt in his place there ap« 
peared to him Saint Laxaras, in all the glory of a 
Saint, who told him, that it was he himself who had 
assumed the form ot the leper, to try the piety of the 
hero : he extolled him for his charity and humanity ; 
promi&ed him prosperity and success over Moor and 
Christian, and theblessing of God on all his under- 
takings, and then ranished from the room. The 
monks were wise in inventlng or spreading about a 
versión of a story, so suited to enoourage compassion 
and alma giving, for many a poor wretoh might be 
succoured before another should turn out to be a 
saint in disguise. 

We pass over the single combat by which Rodrigo 
won from the champion of the king of Arragon, 
the town of Callahorra for the king of Castile, and 
other valoróos deeds against the Moors, in which 
he acqulred great credit and spoil. During all 
this time he was a simple squire. He was made 
a knlght in the city Coimbra in Portugal, recently 
recovered from the Moors, and the scene of the cere- 
mony was the Mosque, which had been newly conse- 
orated for a christian church. The King girt on his 
sword ; the Queen brought him his horse : and the 
Infanta Urraca, with her own hands, buckled on his 
golden spurs;— so great was the honour with which 
such a preux chevalier and suoh a zealous destróyer 
of the infidels was distingnished. It was at Zamora, 
where Rodrigo was staying with the oourt, that 
messengers carne from the flve Moorish Kings, whom 
he had vanquished, bringing him tribute ; — ahundred 
of the choicest steeds, rare jewels for Ximena, and 
costly silks, for the Hidalgos of his retinue. They 
acknowledged him aleo as their " Cid" or " Lord." 
With the modesty of true merit he would have 
offered both the title and the presenta to the king, 
to whom alone he said such dignity and tribute be- 
longed ; but his sovereign was not to be outdone in 
generosity, and not merely disclaimed honours which 
so well became his illustrious subject, but added the 
most flattering message in his praise to the grateñil 
Moorish Kings. From this time he was generaUy 
known by the title of •• £1 Cid" 

In 1050, Henry the third of Germany, like another 
Napoleón, haring brought nearly all other Kings, to 
pay tribute or homage to him as the head of 
Christendom, could not feel easy, till the King of 
Castile had followed their example. He complained 
to the Pope, who ooncurred in his prayer, and sent a 
th reaten ing letter (to Ferdinand, accompanied by 
the letters ot many Kings, who had combíned to in- 
vade his country, if he refused to comply. Suoh was 
the danger of the Papal denunciation, that the nobles 
of Castile in great alarm urged the King to avert the 
dreaded consequencea by submission. The Cid alone 
entering the council soon afterwards, opposed this 
weak and unpatriotic decisión, and with a oourage 
and high spirit, the more remarkable as it ex- 
posed hun to spiritual censure, more fatal than tempo- 
ral danger, prevailed upon th» King to bid detíunce 
to the nnprinclpled invaden. Ferdinand wasem- 
boldened by his noble words and spirited conduct, 
and sending back the Pope's messengers, praying him 
not to interfere, defied the Kmperor and his Kings. 
The Cid, accompanied by his ma¿ter, crossed the 
Pyrenees with 8000 men and defeated with great 
slaughter, the count of Savoy, who had been sent 
against him with 20,000 raen. Another defeat quite 
changed the tone oí' the Emperor, and his tributarles, 
and they one and all promised never more to calí 
upon Spain for either homage or tribute. In 1808 
the Junta of Oviedo appealed to this glorious action 
of the Cid Campeador, to rouse the peasantry of 
Castile and Arragon against the no less uuprin- 
cipled invasión of the French, and worthily did the 
people respond to theappeal, rivalling the great deeds 
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handed down !n the traditions of theirfavoaritehero 
A n»ore hopeless contest, whenthey first began, could 
scarcely be iraagined, fighting as they were oompelled 
to do not mer el y against the foreign foe, but against 
the treachery, the cowardice, or the raeanness of their 
own nohility. Another action of the Cid, savoured 
little of that respect for the church, which might nave 
been expected from so renowned a ohriatiau. It 
seems the Pope was holding at Borne a great coun- 
cil, to which many kinga were invited, and awongst 
others gancho the Seoond, who had now suoceeded 
his father Ferdinand on the throne of Cas tile, was 
8ummoned, and was attended by his friend and coun- 
sellor the Cid. Our Cid, straying alone into the 
church of St. Peter's, found seven marble thrones 
placed for the assembled sovereigns ; but whilst that 
for the Frenoh King was cióse to the seat of his Ho- 
liness, he observed that the one for his own sovereign 
was on a lower step. This aroused his loyalty and 
wrath, and dashing the French King*e seat to the 
ground, he placed the chair for the Spanish monarch 
in ita place. A noble duke called the Savoyard, ex- 
pressed his opinión on this, perhaps too rudely. At 
any rate the Cid was not yet suffloiently cool to re- 
ceive his interference with his wonted oourtesy ; and 
he not merely challenged him to the combat, but gave 
him earnest of what he might expect by on imme- 
date blow or hard throst. On the Duke's complaint 
the Pope excommuuicated the Cid for his irreverent 
condaot, but by this time his better n ature had re- 
turned, and on his humbly making peaoe with the 
church, his Holiness cheerfully absolved him. 
We are now sorry to find the good Cid aiding and 
*betting his sovereign in acts of injustice ; but per- 
haps the allegiance due to a feudal lord gave him 
but little freedom of choice. Sanoho, flnding that 
his father had subdivided his kingdom amongst his 
different ohildren, determined to dispossess them all 
iu succession, and by the valour and counsel of our 
liero he was enabled to drive his brothers Alfonso 
írom León, and García frpra Galicia. In one of the 
engagements with theformer, he was taken prUoner, 
and was being led off the fleld by fourteen knlghts, 
when the valorous Cid rodé up, and, seeing the odds 
against them, with un usual humility condescended to 
solicit his king's reléase. But the knights answered 
him with threats, and bid him look to his own safety, 
which, unfortunately for them, so irritated his great 
spirit, that regardless of their numbers he rushed 
upon them, slew gome, put the rest to flkght, and 
brought off his king in triumph. To the opinión of 
suoh a knight Don Sancho ought to have paid more 
respect, but having wrested their kingdoms from 
both his brothers, and taken the town of Toro, her 
only inheritance, from his sister Elvira, he now la id 
siege to the beautiful city of Zamora, left by the oíd 
Kingto his otherdaughter Urraca. Unwilling was the 
Cid to aid any longer in this course of injustice, and 
reluctantly obeyed the command of the king to make 
terms for the surrender of the town, or to threaten 
it with assault. Perhaps, in addition to the gratitude 
due to his first royal benefactor, some more tender 
recollections added to his hesitation; for when 
Urraca appeared upon the walls, she pathetioally 
re- called tohim the time when shehadherself stooped 
to fasten on his knightly spurs, and even confessed 
that she had fondly hoped 10 have inspired him with 
a warmer sentiment; and though with Ximena he had 
gained riches and possessions, he might, with her, 
have won honour— a richer dowry still. The Cid 
retumed sorrovrful and unsuccessful. The king, en- 
raged at the disappointment, charged him with 
disjKffection, or unwillingness to serve him, and 
banished him from the camp. There must have 
been peace at this time between the Moors and 
the Christians, for the romances relate that he 
took refuge at the Arab Court, at Toledo ; 
though it might have been expected that the 
disseusious in the Christian faruily wouid have 
encouraged the former to take the field. Hów- 
ever, the Cid was soon recaí led, for his services were 
too important to be lost. Soon after his return, King 
Sancho was treacherously slain by a pretended de- 
serter trom the city, who, having persuaded tho king 
to examine a portal through which he might gaiu 
aeUmssiou for his arniy into the city, thrutt a apear 



into his back, and fled back to the town. The Cid, 
however, had witnessed the foul deed; he sprung 
upon Babieca, and pursued the traitor with headlong 
s peed, but having had no time to fasten on his spurs, 
could not overtake the assassin. The grief of the 
nobles was great, but that of the Cid excessive ; so 
much so, that he appears to have been betrsyed into 
an unnecessary harshness, in compelllng Alfonso, 
who succeeded his brother, to purge himself three 
times by an oath, in the church of Santa Gadea, in 
Burgos, that he had no part in his brother's murder. 
How Alfonso, who is said to have been in 
exile at the Arab court of Toledo (it seems a 
singular thing that these banished tinga and 
knights should pass their periods of exile in 
an enemy's city — but romances do not always oon- 
descend to explain such simple ohjections,) and from 
which he and his companions could only escape by 
letting themselves down from the walls, should have 
conoerted a murder in a city to which a numerous 
army could not gain admittance, might have seemed 
difflcult, if the Cid had oonsidered the matter, but 
perhaps he was grieved, and angry, and unreasonable. 
The new king however, did not easily forgive him for 
his suspicions, ñor for the plain spoken but very sen- 
sible adrice which the Cid gave him to consolídate 
his kingdom by peaoe, rather than by weakening his 
resources in continued wars, and he eagerly seized 
the first opportunity of a complaint made by the 
Arab King of Toledo, that the Cid had raraged his 
country and taken 7000 captives, and a great spoil, to 
vent his smothering resentment. lie confiscated all 
the Cid's possessions and goods, banished him from 
Castile, aud even threatened to hang him, after all 
his great services to the state. " Put not your trust 
in princes." 

The Cid made a noble reply to the ungrateful, 
King ; he exposed the maohinations of the courtiers 
showed how little they could be relied on, when 
trouble oarae upon the king or his kingdom, and went 
into banishment with an elevated spirit, prepared to 
forgive his own injuries, and return to serve his 
master whenever his need should cali him back. 
The people of Burgos, wept sore as he sadly departed 
from the city, and when he reaohed his own castleof 
Bivar, he found it already despoiled, for vengeance is 
more prompt than justice. He was now in utter dis- 
tress, and we are grieved to find our Cid tempted 
into the only dishonorable action of his life, and 
which he never ceased to lament, «ven on his death 
bed. He invited two Jews to diñe with him ; good 
cheer, (and it is to be hoped that the cuünary de- 
partment could afford better entertainment then, 
than the degenerated cookery of the present day in 
Spain !) opens the hand great J y in money matters, 
and he proposed to them to lend him a thousand 
florins in return for two chests full of píate and 
precious effeets, which he wouid deposit with them, 
with a promise that he wouid redeem them within 
a year; if not they were at liberty to sell the 
contente. Trusting to the great honor ol the 
Cid, they readily advanoed him double the sum ; but, 
alas ! the coffers were íull of sand. (It was one of 
these coffers that we noticedin the Cathedral of 
Burgos.) It is true, that after coming into posses- 
sion of the rich spoils of Valencia, he sent messen- 
gers to the Jews, amply to reimburse them for their 
advances, and with a pathetic message that " under 
the sand they wouid have found the puré gold of his 
truth ;*' but without lntending to.exciie any suspicions 
against the honour of the great hero, we inay remark 
that thirteen years had then elapsed, and the 
romancista in the meantime make him conquer 
towns and strong-holds, and even be re- called by his 
king, and rewarded by him with great riches and 
honours. Poets are apt to forget these little incon- 
sistencies l With the money he acquired by his fatal 
pledge, he gathered a band of war>like adventurers, 
and went out against the Moors. Within three 
weeks he had taken two strong-holds, deíeated a 
large forcé sent out against him from Valencia, and 
carried his ravages even to the south of Spain, as 
far as Alioant. He also defeated ánd captured 
Kamon, Count of Barcelona, and took from him 
his celebrated sword "Colada," worrh 1000 marks 
of silver. He was re-cailed by the king in 
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1081, but made H a oondltloQ of his retara, that no 
knlght ihould henoeforward be banlshed on any 
accusation, till he had thirty days allowed hlm to 
prore his loyalty and trnth. Toledo, for many years 
besieged ln rain by the Christians, surrenderéd to 
the Cid in 1085, and he wat then appointed gorernor 
of the clty. He ñas again beniehed under falte pre- 
texte, and solaoed his ezile, as usual, with Aeree ex- 
enrsions agafnst the Moors, laying waste sil their 
country, to the rery gates of Valencia. Bnt the 
orowning act of his Ufe, was the capture of the rich 
dty of Valencia from the Moors, and retalning it, in 
«pite of all the multitudes of his swarthy enemies, to 
the end of his Ufe. By proolamation, he inrited to 
his standard all who were willing to come ; and so 
muoh influenee had the ñame and fortunes of the 
Cid, that he had soon gathered an army of 8,600 of 
the brarest and most desperate adrenturous knights. 
This seems a small forcé with whleh to lay siege to 
so strong and populóos a dty, but after inresting it 
for ten montas, he took it in 1094, and found suoh 
riohes as surpassed all his prerious spolls. The 
Christian ehronieles record his elemenoy and gene- 
rosity after the capture; but the Arabian poete pre- 
sent a rery different picture. Perhaps both are 
correot. The Cid himself might exert all his 
power to sare the uníbrtunate Moors from 
the horrors of a oonquered town; but amongst 
the multitude of warlike adrenturers, eager 
for rapiñe and regardless of human life, fol- 
lowing the Cid only for his fortunes and submitting 
as little as possible to his authority, it is probable 
that many acta of cruel ty and rapiñe would be per- 
petrated, which he might try in rain to prerent, 
and the acta of his followers might stain the bright 
fame of our hero. Haring now obtalned a comforta- 
ble home, his flrst act was to sendhis greatcaptain 
and cousin, Airar Fanez, to Burgos, to lay at the feet 
of the King a feudal tribute worthyof the Cid and 
his master. He sent to Alfónzo rich gifte of eap- 
tiree, horses, and treasures of gold and jewels, and 
assured him that though in two years he had won 
more by hissword than the king inherited írom his 
father, he was stlll a dutiful lubject and held it all 
in flef from his sorereign. He was to implore that 
his belored Ximena and his two daughters might be 
sent to him. They were under the chargeof the 
Abbot of San Pedro de Cárdena, whom he had not 
forgotten for his care and attention. With some 
difflculty, owing to the enry and insinuations 
of the courtiers, Airar Fanez sucoeeded in con- 
ducting the ladies safely to their now home, and 
great was the Joy of the Cid on their arrival. 

The ladies appear to haré led but a perilous exist- 
ence. The siluation of Valencia, on the sea coast, 
exposed it to constant attempts from its former 
masters toretake it, and the hosts of Moors with 
which it was frequently asaailed, appear incredible. 
They carne only to be defeated and driren back to 
their ships with great slaughter by the small army of 
the Cid, learing behind them immense riches to 
swell the treasury and the fame of the oonqueror. 
Ximena and her daughters, soon after their arriral, 
were witness from the summit of the lof tiest tower 
in the Alcázar to the desoent on the coast of the 
king of Tunis with 60,000 horse and a countless 
multitude of íoot, who were busily preparing to 
invest the dty. The ladies were frightened, but the 
Cid, who nerer counted his foes till they were orer- 
come, stroking his long beard, consoled his daughters 
with the reflection that the more numerous the 
ranquished, the greater would be their dowries. The 
next day he mounted Babieca, and sallying out with 
his forcea, after a desperate conflict, drore the Moors 
to their ships, and defeating them with great 
slaughter, took the Moslem camp with immense 
spoil. He sent to the king " the richest tent in all 
christendom," and Alfonso, touched at last by his 
repeated proofs of attachment and homage, pardoned 
an exile almost as powerful as himself. Such were 
now the ñame and fortune of the Cid, that the 
nobles of the hfghest blood of Caatile were anxious to 
be allied to his house, and the two Counts of Car- 



to Requena to broach the subject to hlm, and the 
pomp and splendourof the retinue of the latter was 
more like that of a sorereign prinoe than a feudal 
subject. He seems to haré oonsulted rather the 
king's wishes than his own, or those of his daughters 
in agreeing to the request of the monarch. Alfonso 
preeented eaoh of the ladies with a dowry of 8,000 
marka of silrer, and the two nobles acoompanled the 
Cid to Valencia, where the double weddlng was cele- 
brated with great pomp, amidst rejoidngs, feastings, 
dancing, and bull-fightings which lasted for eight 
days. The degenerate nobles, howerer, llkc the 
high blood of Spaln of the present day, were nn- 
wortby of the conneotion with so great a warrior» 
and the poete mention two adrentures in whioh they 
exposed their weakness and oowardice, though both 
might try the nerres of any mea but those, who, like 
the Cid and his companions, lired by cholee amidst 
danger and death. In the flrst a lion is said to haré 
broken loóse in the palaoe, and stalked irto the 
room where the Cid was reposing, and the two 
counts, with his nephew, were amusing themselres. 
The nephew, like a trae follower of the Cid, drew 
his sword and stood on his defence ; but the younger 
oount, Fernán Goneales, orept under the Cld's conoh, 
and Diego, the eider, hid himself under the beam of 
a wine presa. When the Cid aróse, the lion, like his 
prototype who offered homage to rirtue in woman in 
the person of Una, paid a similar compliment to 
ralour, the rirtue of men, in the person of the Cid, 
and crouohing at his feet, suflered the hero quietly to 
take him up in his arma and carry him back to his 
cage. The seoond trial was no leu perilous. Bucar, 
king of Morocoo, asaailed the oity with a rast nos t, 
and the danger must indeed haré been great, for the 
Cid, whilst Ximena was arming him for the flght, 
gare her instruotions how to prooeed, in case Babieca 
should return wlthout his master. He likewise con- 
siderately recommended the two young counts to 
remain at home, but shame forced them into a 
show of oourage, which was unfortunately belied 
inthe flght. The Cid'a ralour and good fortune, 
howerer, again prerailed. Eighteen tributar/ 
kings were slara, and the Cid won his other famous 
sword, Tizona, •• worth more than 1,000 marka of 
gold," from the hand of Bucar himself, who uarrowly 
esoaped with his life. It was now time for his sons- 
in-lawto return home. They had seen enough of 
flghting and fears. The generous Cid dismissed them 
with the riehest presente, chaina of gold, horses, moles, 
and eren his two precióos swords, Colada and Tizona, 
— in fact, with gifts more worthy of his muniflcence 
than their deserrings. The parting of himself and 
Ximena from their belored children is most patheti- 
oally described. But eren when they left, some 
misgirings carne orer his mind, and he seoretly sent 
his nephew in the disguise of a pilgrim to follow 
their steps. The two counts, cruel as well as cow- 
ardly, had treasured up in their minds the derisire 
taunts with which their shameful retreat from the 
lion and other failings of heart had been receired, 
and resolved like true poltroons to rent thelr 
revenga on their wires. As soon as they had 
passed the Cid's territorios, they sent on their 
retinue, and dragging the hapless ladies from their 
horses, beat them with the aaddle girths, kicked them 
with their armed heels, and finally tied them haif 
dead to trees, learing them to be deroured by wild 
beasts, or to a painful death by starration. Their 
cousin, Ordono, heard their shrieks, hastened to 
their rescuc, and found them shelter in a peasant's 
house till they oould be remored. He hurried back 
with the sad tidings, and the wrath of the Cid may 
be oonceived, when he was made acqoainted with 
the fate of his dear children azid the conduot of the 
wretches, in whom he had been so deceired. So 
deep was his grief that he seemed nothing mored, as 
it is flnely translated — 

" Him who looketh for his rengeance, 
It behoreth not to weep." 

He personally presented himself before the king to 
implore ior juatlce, and in spite of the high rank of 
the offenders, a counoil of nobles was flxed to be 



rion prayed the king to gire them the two daughters I held within 30 days, to hear the Cid's acouaation and 
of the Cid in marriage. The king sent fbr the Cid^ país sentence on the counts. To this the Cid re- 
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paired, in ftill armour of tlack and gold, with 900 
followers, to guard against treachery. By the 
sentence of the court, the counts were oompelled to 
give up the famous swords— to restore the dowry of 
the Cid's daughters in horses and armour of equiva- 
lent valué ; and, worse than all for them, they, with 
their unole. Suero Gonsalez, who had counselled their 
base conduct, were obliged to aeoept the eombat 
with three champione named by the Cid. These were 
Pedro Bermudez, Martin Antolinez, and Nono Bustos. 
Aceording to some romancea, one of the recreant 
knights was slain, and the surrivors were obliged to flee 
the eountry, and never held np their heads again. Of 
the Cid's daughters, the eldest, Dona Elvira, was 
sooii married to Don Ramiro, son of the king of 
Navarre, and the younger, Dona Sol, to Don Sancho, 
son of the king of Arragon. 

But the time was come when the great glory of 
the Cid was to cease, except in the voice of fame. 
He had held possession of Valencia for five years 
"against all comers," when Bucar, king of the 
Moors, whom he had formerly so signally defeated, 
again descended with a mighty host on the coasts 
of Valencia. At this time the Cid fell sick, but St. 
Feter appeared to him in a visión, and revealed to 
him that he had but thirty days to live, but that his 
body after his death should gain a glorious victory 
orer the Infidels. The day before the allotted time 
expired, he called his wife and his faithful kinsmen 
about him, and gave them his last instructions : he 
erdered Alvar Fanez and Pedro Bermudez to place 
his body on horseback, and carry him, through the 
roidst of the Moorish host, to the monastery of San 
Pedro de Cárdena, near Burgos, where he was to be 
buried ; he requested that his faithful steed. Babieca, 
should be taken care of, and when he died, that he 
should be deoently interred ; he desired that hired 
mourners should not lament over him, for the tears 
of his beloved Ximena would sufflce ; and still re* 
penting his trick upon the Jewish mouey lenders, he 
bequeathed them another silver coffer to parchase 
their good opinión. The next day, while fervently 
praying, he died. 

On the twelfth day after his death, at midnight, the 
Cid's body, having been stiffened in a sitting posture, 
was brought out, and placed upon Babieca, who 
gazed sorrowfully upon his dead master. He ap- 
peared to be in full armour, and his sword, Tizona, 
was placed in his hand. The Bishop of Valencia 
guided Babieca by one rein, and Gil Diaz by the 
other; Pedro Bermudez led the van with 400 
knights, with the Cid's banner fully displayed; be- 
hind the Cid's body followed the sad Ximena, with 
her women, attended and guarded by 600 knights ; 
and another body of knights brought up the rear. 
They descended into the plain, and by daylight they 
carne down upon the Moorish host, when a most 
desperate conflict ensued ; but this time, the terror 
of the Cid's ñame was seconded by supernatural aid, 
for the Moslems saw with astonishment a gigantio 
figure on a white oharger, no lees than Santiago 
himself, leading on a numerous celestial host agalnst 
them. They fled in the utmost dismay; multitudes 
viere slain, and the camp, with its immense riches, 



fell into the hands of the Christian knights. The 
monrnful cavalcade then pursued its way, and at 
Olmedo was met by the Princes of Navarro and Ar- 
ragon, with the Cid's daughters, their wives, who 
kissed the hands of the corpse, greatly marvelling. 
When the body reached Burgos, the king ordered it 
to be olothed in the rioh vestments which had been 
sent to the living warrior by the Sultán, and placed 
on his usual seat near the high altar in the church of 
the monastery. A festival was held every year in 
honour of the Cid, to which great multitudes re* 
sorted. The story is told, that a Jew, finding him- 
self alone with the corpse, was tempted to show his 
contempt for the Christian persecutor of his brethren 
by attempting to pulí his beard — that beard which 
the Cid had cherished so reverently, that during all 
his life he had never allowed it to be out ; just as he 
was about to accomplish his daring purpose, the 
corpse laid his hand upon Tizona, and drew it 
partly out of the seabbard, a miracle which so 
affected the Jew, that he fell down insensible, and 
on his recovery, wisely determined to become and 
remain a good Christian thereafter. When ten 
years had elapsed, the corpse began to show signs of 
oorruption, and it was buried in a deep ,pit before 
the high altar. Ximena lived four years in the 
convent, and died there, and the faithful Gil Diaz, 
who was a converted Moor, lived there still longer ; 
he failed not to fulfil the Cid's last wishes to take 
care of Babieca, who lived for two years, and was 
then buried before the gate of the oonvent. He la 
said to have carried his master for forty-two years ; 
but some mistake must be made in the dates, for the 
Cid was born in 1025, and died in 1099, and if Ba- 
bieca was chosen by him when a boy, he must have 
been nearer sixty years oíd. The same comparison 
of dates would destroy much of the enthusiastic in- 
terest which attaohes to the wedding and trabsequent 
history of the Cid's daughters, for if they were the 
children of Ximena, daughter of the Count of Gor- 
maz, to whom he was married when he was twenty 
years oíd, they must, when Valencia was captured. 
have been matured with the growth of nearly fifty 
summers — a period which, however it ought to secure 
them from ill-treatment, is a little fatal to thecharms 
of poetical illusions and dreams of romance. But 
we leave these difficult and important points for 
more critical historians to reooncile. 

Such is the history of the Cid, in as brief a form 
as it could be compressed. The vivid translations of 
the original bailada in the " Penny Magazine," to 
which I have before alluded, are so spirited, and 
often so touching, and conneoted in a narrativo so 
admirably written, that no reader oí taste and judg- 
ment will fail to be struck with the style and poetie 
ability of the writer. The Cid is so completely ** the 
champion" of Spanish romance, and his ñame has 
become so mixed up with the traditions of various 
places, but espeoially of the part of the country 
through which we are now passing, that some notioe 
of his history could hardly be avoided, and the 
omission might have required as much apology as 
this digression. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LÉATE BUHÓOS— CROWDED ALAMEDA — PEASANTS' AMUSEMENTS — VILLAGE 09 CABEZÓN— THE BOMERIA 
— ABKIVAL AT VALLADOLID. 



Leaving Burgos soon after eight o'clock, we found 
the Alameda thronged with company, but orossing 
the river by the nearest bridge, we took the road on 
the other bank. The Alameda, with its grateful 
shade of trees, extended for more than a mile on 
the bank opposite to us, and with the river between 
ns, we were thus at a safe distance írom the soft 
artillery of the black eyes, whose glances were play- 
ing with such fatal effect, After passing the exten- 
s i ve nunnery of Huelgas, we soon crossed the 
Pizuerga, out of Oíd Castle, near where it joins the 
Arlanzon, and then passed through grassy plainft, 
nith a view of low hills in the distance, all the way 



to Valladolid. At the first village out of Burgos* 
about thirty peasants, all dressed in their best and 
very picturesque oostume, were dancing the fandango 
on an open space (it could not be called a green), 
whilst a girl, seated on a hillock, played the lively 
tunes on the guitar. About two o'clock in the 
morning, we stopped.at Torquemada, and even at 
that hour were regaled with the fragrant little cupe 
of chocolate, which was beglnning to improve upon 
my taste. My oompanion, a young Spaniard írom 
Vittoria, was excessively civil, proud of his town, 
and not less proud of the university and the learning 
of Valladolid, to which he was going; and, in faot, 
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there were few places or things In Spain of whioh, 
llke a trae Spaniard, he was not prond. At Ave 
o'clock we drove into a large renta, with a covered 
courtyard so high, that the largest waggons eould 
take sbelter under it without unpacking, and which 
formed an agreeable thelter from the rain, which 
was now pouríng in torrente. A boj in a striped 
coloured poncho, which is a equare pioce of cloth, 
with a hole throngh which the heaú is passed, 
appeared to effectually protected as to defy the worst 
efforts of the storm. Soon afterwards we passed the 
Pescuera again, by a good bridge, into the dirty littlc 
▼illage of Cabezón, where the inhabitants seemed to 
haré riten early to do nothing but sleep on thcir 
lega. We always found that the road which passes 
throngh a village was by far the most trying to the 
bones and temper, partly because th« inhabitants 
haré vainly endeavoured to mend nature by throw- 
ing down large stones, which are left to settle in the 
mnd the best way they can, and partly becauae all 
thefllth of the honses appears to find its only way of 
escape into the convenient channel of the hlgh road. 
It was here that the Spaniards sustained one of their 
earUcst defeats, in their flrst rising against the 
Frenen in 1808. Cuesta, with 7,000 nndisclplined 
troop», strong only in the goodness of their cause, 
rentured, with overweenlng confldenoe, to make a 
stand against the more perfect array of their ene- 



mies. Lasalle charged them, ent oflT their retreat 
from Valladolid, slew a thousand, and compelled 
Cuesta to retreat to León, leaving Valladolid to the 
tender mercies of the Frenen general. At half a 
league from Valladolid we pn9sed the Carmel ite con- 
vent, and Campo Santo, which was about to be the 
scene of a Romería or church festival, to which the 
inhabitants were crowding from all parts to spend 
the day, flrst in devotion, and then in dancing and 
amusements. The ladies, in full dress, and not un- 
conscious of the pretty ancles they displayed, were 
endeavoured to pick their way over the muddy 
paths. One dancing group was very picturesque; 
it was oorapostd of half a dozen young peasants, in 
their richest oostume, dancing a sort of wild but 
graceful measure, very much resembling the Morris 
dance, now approachfng aud now retiring from each 
other, but still adrancing on their way, as they pre- 
ceded a youth wlio, with his cloak over bis arm to 
display his magnificent hanging buttons, played one 
of the inspiriting tunes of his country on an ancient 
pipe. I proraieed myself to return and witness the 
festlvities ; but at present we wended our way into 
the ancient city of Valladolid, and allglited at half- 
past eight at the Parador de Diligencias, having 
accomplished, in thirteen hours, the distance which 
Buonaparte, in 1809, is said to have rodé in six. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MEETIKQ WITH TKLLOW COÜNTRYMEN— BABGAIN FOB OARRIAQE TO 8EG0VTA— DEVASTATION OF THE 
FBENCHIN VALIiADOLID— THE CONVENT OF 8AN PABLO— THE PLAZA MAYOR— THE CATHEDEAL — 
SILYEB8MITH8— THE CANAL OF CASTILE— SPANISH BOADS AND TRAVELLING— AN UPSET— THE PINB 
TOREST— ARBITAL AT COCA— A SPANISH VENTA. 



On alighting from the diligence we were received 
by the bustüng landlady, La Bilbaína, and a number 
of pretty but dirty Montañesas, natives of the 
basque provinces. One of them greeted me with the 
welcome intelligence, that there were three English- 
xnen in the house, just about to set off for Segovia. 
Such a cheering plece of Information was not likely 
to remain unacted upon ; ñor was an acquaintance 
amongst fellow countrymen, so unexpectedly brought 
together, snffered to be long unimproved. I hastened 
to " fake la barbe" before a broken bit of glass, 
which decorated the discoloured walls of my tile 
paved chamber, and soon found myself seated with 
my new found and agreeable companions at a break- 
fast, where — oh ! wonder 1 — tea, and toapt and new 
laid eggs contributed to regale us. The tea, how- 
ever, it must be whispered, had come from the other 
side of the Pyrenees in the portmanteau oí one of 
the travellers. The English language maybe abused 
for its harahness by the yivacious Frenchman or 
melodious Italian ;but añera week's prlvation of its 
musical sounds, during which not a word of my native 
tongue had reached my ears, how pleasing the accents 
and dulcet flowed its tones. They fell like gentle rain 
nponathirsty soil. I soon found, by enquiry, that 
there was no publio conveyance whatever to Segovia, 
which was the route by which I hoped to reach 
Madrid, being much more picturesque than the more 
direct road to the capital, and that even between 
this ancient city and the centre of the kingdom, 
there was no diligence till the afternoon of the fol- 
owing day. ?I therefore gladly availed myself of the 
offer of my new friends to take a place in the " car- 
ruage" which they had engaged, and which was re- 
presented to be an elegant light carriage drawn by 
two horses or mules. The " calesero" soon carne in, 
and I accordingly endeavoured to make a bargain 
with him, but though he had thus found a supple- 
mentary passenger, without luggage, whose fare 
would almost be puré profit to him, he would not at 
flrst bate a real of the hundred, which he demanded ; 
—tiie distance mightbe about sixty miles. All 
Spaniards have plenty of time on their hands, and a 
long bargaining seems to be with them one of the 
agreeable modes of getting rid of it. Even in the 
best and most respectarle shops you must expect to 



be asked half as much again as they are willing to 
take. In spite of the impatienoe of a newly arrived 
travejler to inspect the curiositiee of an antient city 
for the flrst time, an hour had passed in haggling 
without coming nearer the point, and therefore 
leaving my ultimátum (80 reals) with him, and a pro- 
mise to return before he started, to see if his obdu- 
raoy had given way, we set off to make a rapid tour 
of this interesting city. Valladolid is the capital of Oíd 
Castile, and waa recovered from the Moors probably 
in the early part of the eleventh century. Being the 
residence of the oourt during the reign of Ileury the 
Third, it owed to him and to the munificenoe of pre- 
ceding sovereigns, especially to Charles the Fifth, 
many noble and sumptuous palaces and ohurches, the 
remains of which at the present day attest its forraer 
magnificence. But pitíable indeed is its present con- 
dition. Even before the invasión of the Frénch, the 
remo val of the court to Madrid, and other causes had 
left it merely a wreck of fallen greatness ; but when 
these despoiling barbarians entered, the little that 
was left became doomed to almost utter destruotion. 
The principal ríches, that survived the gradual 
decline of the prosperity of Spain were gathered 
together in the churches and monasteries. These of 
course were soon plundered, and not contented with 
the treasures of art in gold and silver, which were 
carried away ormelted 'down, the buildings themselves, 
the most yaluable pictures, the rarest marbles, and 
the exquisite gothic carvings of tombs, portáis, and 
altare, were all alike consigned to a wanton destruc- 
tion. But after the reckless slaughter of men, 
women, and children in this unfortunate city, could 
it be expected that churches and palaces, however 
rare or costly works of art they might be or possess, 
could escape the vandalism of the brutal conqutrors? 
Amongst the most magnificent of the few remains 
now to be noticed, I was particularly struck with the 
portal and facade of the formerly splendid convent 
of San Pablo, and the building cióse adjoining to It, 
the Colegio de San Gregorio. The gothic work of the 
latter is so rich and fanciful, and car ved with such 
exquisite finish of flowerg, reeda, ba&ket work, and 
images, that one can hardly believe even the boldest 
military invader could have the courage to give an 
order for its des truc tion. Yet both the interior and 
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exterior of these wonders of architecture were defaced 
and dilapidated during the occupatÍon*of the c'ityby 
the French in 1808. Napoleón, who remained here 
several days, lodged in the opposite palace, formerly 
the residence of Philip the Third. Valladolid possesses 
an university of «orne reputation in Spain, especially 
for atudents in law, and near it in £1 Colegio Mayor 
de Santa Grúa is the Museo, containing alarge col- 
lection of some of the best works in painting and 
sculpture which the native artista have produced, 
though mixed with much of an inferior class. 
The Plaza Mayor, a noble square, is surrounded by 
grand but gloomy arcades, beneath which shops con- 
taining all the cürious mixtures of articles fof sale, 
which may generally be noticed in Spanish towns, 
attract the lounging spectators. On one side of this 
open space is the Casa de Ayuntamiento, a tery hand- 
somebuilding, and at the various fountains (he usual 
picturesque groups oí peasants, women, and gossip- 
pers of all ages were oongregated. This square on 
grand occasions was formerly the scene of public ex 
ecutions and occasionally the brilliant and cheerful 
flre of an " auto-da-fe ;*' — in these days it soxnetimes 
Berrea for another dlsplay of cruelty, in the exhibí- 
tion of a bnllfight. Under the arcades may be seen 
Alloflifeandfashion remaining in the city, which 
congrégate here at the expense of leaving the other 
streets almost deserted, for the total mtmbef of inha- 
bitants has now dwindled down to 24,000. This 
being a " dia de fiesta 1 ' also, even its usual fre- 
quenters had crowded to the Cathedral, to which we 
forthwith haetened, and there lndeed the kneeling 
crowds explained the lonely condition of the streets. 
Amongst others, we saw our worthy host, for whom 
we had been calling at the hotel with useless vocifera- 
tions, to which we could only obtain the unsatisfac- 
tory reply of " cominir, coraing." Numerons as was 
the congregation.they filled but a small portion of 
this immense edifice, the interior of which is nearly 
a square of more than 400 feet. It was built by 
Herrera, the architect of the Escorial, for Philip the 
Second, in 1585. Though the whole building is in 
the flnest Grecian style, it can scarcely be called 
heavy, though the ornaments are so few, that nothing 
relieves the eye in surveying its vast dimensiens. 
Every arch and chapel is on a scale of grandeur, 
which overpowers the mind by its immense propor- 
tions. Like every thing in Spain, it is unfinished, 
and the ruins of the only tower which had been 
partly completed, are lying as they fell down but a 
few years ago ; — at least that portion of them which 
has not been removed for the repairs of the neigh- 
bouring houses. A few fine paintings may be noticed 
inside ; but the Custodia of silver, 5 feet high, of 
which Ford speaks with so much admiration, could 
not be seen till the service was over. In a neigh- 
bouring street the silversmiths " most do congrégate," 
Valladolid having been fdrmerly celebrated for the 
exquisite works oí art which were produced in the 
precious metáis. The foreign possessions of Spain 
supplied the material in a quantity apparently so in- 
exhaustible, that it was almost as plentiful for work- 
ing as the baser metáis, and the great wealth of the 
priestly orders enabled them to encourage and re- 
ward the rare art of the workmen, so that men of 
the highest genius were tempted to give the designs 
and even to compete in the fabrication. Ford gives 
a very interesting account of the art, and to show 
the abundance of gold and silver in Spain during lier 
flouristiing periods, he quotes frora a work of Mde. 
Daunoy, " that the Duke of Alburquerque was em- 
ployed for six weeks in weighing his coined píate ; 
he had 1400 dozen silver dinner plates, 1200 dishes, 
and 40 silver ladders to ascend to the buffett." The 
quantity of píate inpri vate possession in Spain had 
no doubt sensibly diminished long before this cea - 
tury by the extravagance of her nobles, the decay 
of farailies, and the wants of oommerce elsewhere, 
by which it was brought into more useful circulation ; 
but when the French invaded Spain in 1808, im- 
mense riches still remained in the religious treasuries 
of the cathedrals and convents. Nearly the whole 
of this disappeared through the fingers of the rapa- 
cious robbers, and whal was worse, the choicest spe- 
ciraens of art and workmanshíp, such as will never 
be wrought again in these metáis, were melted down 



with as little compunction as an oíd watchcn¡*e might 
be. Many convents and magnificent pal ;i ees stili 
retain in this antient city some reinarkabie objeets 
of refined art, rich carvings, coloured ceilings, and 
curious relies of scúlptttre. e Ven preserved from the 
times oí the Moofish dominión. Sorne of these we 
visited, not withouta feeling of melancholy, excited 
by the devasta tion, which the ferocity of man rather 
than •* Time, the destróyer," had wrought upon them, 
For the admirers of genius the most interesting was 
the house successively inhabited by Juan de Juni ; 
and Hernández, büilt by the former in 1545, and 
purchased by the latter in 1610. They were the 
great sculptors of the numerous images required in 
Román Catholic worship, and of which some are 
reckoned amongst the most admirable works of art 
in Spain'; one of which, by the former " the Dolorosa,'* 
is still preserved in a chapel, aud others by the latter 
in the Museo of this city. The house alluded to is 
near the Puerta del Carmen Christopher Columbus 
also died in Valladolid in 1506 ; but a recent tra- 
veller enquiring, m the ancient palace of the Kings 
of Cas tile, of a person whom, from the papera in his 
hand, he took to be a learned clerk, where this dis- 
tinguished man died, was answered ; — "I have never 
known any such man." He had ceased to be aprophet 
in his own country» 

When I re tura ed io the hotel, Ifound noy English 
fríen ds in all the bustle of departure. The " monta- 
ñesas" wererunning about ihe house, raaking a great 
noise and the most show of business when so many 
were leaving, and carelessly or cunningly displacing 
articles of baggage, so that at the last mornent a 
valuable cloak could not be found, and only made 
its appearance when the owner began to look 
8i rious, and resolved not to go without it. I found 
iny bargain had been accepted, for the '• calesero," 
had conveyed my slender effeets and packed them 
ready in the vehiole, and we then all walked down, 
with such articles of provisión— cold mear, fruits, 
&c. — in our hands as we could procure, as the traveller 
soon flnds hemust caterfor himself, when proceedin<j 
out of the main road in Spain. Our elegant " car- 
ruage"turned out to be a light covered cart, open at 
both ends, protected with a sort of oil cloth, not 
everywhere impervious to the wct, and drawu by 
two mules — strong and hardy-looking animáis, but 
by no means well matched, as one was big enough 
to eat the other up. The portmantenu and baga had 
been packed on ¿he flúor of the vehicle, which they 
piled up even with the seats, and whether the four 
passengers were expected to sit in eastern fashion, or 
where the four pair of legs were to be disposed of, 
had not entere i into the heads of the ingenioud 
calesero and his assistant. It was too late, however, 
to think of altering it before departure, so all enter- 
ing as well as we could, we man&ged, after a little 
time, to make a sort of well for the feet, as we pro 
ceeded on our journey. We passed out by the 
Puerta del Carmen into the Campo Grande — a mag- 
nificent square, surrounded by the most frequented 
and shady promenades, and by churches, palace*, 
and convents, which foreigners and natives have 
contributed to destroy. Seen from a distance, how- 
ever (as we may almost cali it, when passing through 
the middle of the Campo Grande), they form a noble 
approach to this antient city, the walls and 
towers of which remained picturesquely for a long 
time in sight, as we ero sed the extensive plain 
through which the Pisuerga aud the Canal ot Castile 
run side by side. This canal is one of tbose grand 
works in Spain which ought to confer prosperity ou 
its cities and fertllity on its plains ; but tnrougn the 
idleneas, poverty, or want of enterprise of the goveí n- 
ment and people, is, we believe, as far as ever from 
being flnished, al though it was begun more tha;i 
130 years ago, and a company has recently taken in 
hand to complete it, and though the labour of 10,000 
galley slaves and conviets was at first afiorded them 
almost gratis. United with the Duero and canal of 
Arragon, and intended to connect Segovia with Sant* 
ander, it ought to have brou«jht into the interior of 
Spain the ccmmerce of the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, of thenorthof Europe and oí Portugal. 
Peace and money, two tliings little known in ih¡9 
poor and distracted country, will be required to com- 
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píete the noble écheme, which was commeneed on a 
scale of grandeur more fltted to her former than her 
pre^cnt state. 

We soon croased the river Duero over a high 
bridge. Tlu» river here is a foaraing narrow torrent, 
but it carried our thoughts down to the rich distriets, 
which it traverses, and írom which oíd England is so 
abundantly supplied with the generous juice of the 
grape. A good road, where we only met a few foot- 
aoldiers without shoes or stockings, and looking quite 
as wild and savage as the brigandi, against whom 
their protection is needed, led ns to a small town 
called Mojados where we left the main road and 
began a nearer, but more laborlous route, along what 
could scarcely be called even a horse-track. The 
rain, which had been pouring ln torrents, had fllled 
all the ruta, which, eren in dry weather, were deep 
enouffh to give a most uneasy rocking to our port 
able cra'lie, whllst every now and then we found a 
deep lake in the hollow way, where there waa no 
outlet for the water, and wbich threatened to afford 
us an extempore foot-bath in the little well where 
our lega were conflned. After an hour of this 
agreeable *tate of suspense, we ascended a steep 
bank, and proceeded along a footpath by the side of 
a cora fleld ; but this was like avoiding Scylla to 
encounter Charybdis, for the path was scarcely wide 
enough for both the wheels, and the one outside fre- 
quently hung over the very edge of the bank. Two 
of my coropanions and myself got out to watoh 
proceedings, and had scarcely done so, when over 
went the cart into the hollow way, nearly dragging 
the poor mulé with it. Our remaining friend inside, 
though surrounded with boxea and bajrgage, was 
fortunately not hurt, and helping him out, we then 
began to consider the extent of the diaas'er. This 
was a predicam ent by no means pleasant ; the last 
town was at least six miles behind us, and being on 
the brow of a low hill, we had the pleasant prospect 
of seeing at twelve miles distant before us, the 
ohurch tower of the little village where we hoped to 
arrive before night, and where probably the few 
foot-passen^ers, who venture across theae little 
travelled wa^tes, were airead y safely housed. No 
as-iistance could be looked for, and yet our plight 
was so ridiculous that we could scarcely avoid alter- 
nutely laughing and groaning at it. The poor mulé, 
u'tKched by a portion of the broken harness, was 
Mili standing on the edge of the bank, with one 
altaft nearly above his head, and the other below his 
nide, for the opposite bank had prevented the cart 
from being fully overturned The ground was mud, 
well diluted by several hours' rain, but no time was 
to be lost, so fastening a rope, which formed one of 
1 he traces, to one of the wheels, and by means of 
hailor-like cheers, to the great amusement of the 
Spamards, getting all our forcea to work with " a 
Inng pulí and a strong pulí" altogether — muí es, and 
Spanionls, and Engliahmen, we brought uur tottering 
\ chicle to its cquiiibrium again. though to the serious 
riatnage of the adjoining coro crop, which presented, 
na the reportera of a shocking niurder would say, 
" all the mar ka of a recent and deaperate atruggle." 
For ».h« next two hours, we had still many a deep 
pool or rusliing torrent to cross, tul at last we en* 



tered a deep forest of magnlfloent pines. Their 
enormous trunks and rich dark rounded heads of 
foliage were glowing in the rays of a setting sun, 
and as we plunged into their deeper ¿hadows, we 
certainly should nave preferred a few more hours of 
daylight in this wild and solemn scene. In the 
darkest part of the forest, a large animal was seen 
to rush by us at great speed, and the dog started in 
pursuit, and the shout of the calesero who was 
urging him on sounded ringularly hollow in this 
immense solitude ; but it turned out only to be a fox 
magnifled by the gloom. For tbree hours we walked 
on through these anoient pines, for no other tree 
gave variety or softness to the scene, except a small 
quantity of low shrubs here and there. The groand. 
for it was difflcult to see the signa of a track, was of 
heavy sand, and we only emerged from the forest 
upon a wretched stony road, but with the cheerful 
view of a small town or village before us, to which 
we orossed by a lofty bridge, over the foaming tor- 
rent, Eresma. On the other side, the road waa 
formed of 8 ton es so large and irregular, that we 
walked up it like a staircase ; and I hardly know 
how the ni ules ascended the steep hill to the poor 
venta which was to be our lodging place for the night. 
The little town was called Coca, and thankful were 
we to flnd shelter, for it was now eleven o'clock at 
night, we having been nearly eleven hours on the 
march, and accomplished the amazing distance of 
twenty-flvo miles. The venta presented a scene more 
amusing than cheering : on the ground floor. just 
within the large wooden doors through which we all 
entered— mules and cart, as well as drivers and pas- 
sengers — a number of poor wretches were asleep on 
the floor; men, women, children, pigg, and dogs, 
with many other animal* of a much smaller kind, 
which were not asleep. One poor man, who found 
the wheels of the cart passing nearer to his head 
than was agreeable, got up, partly undressed as he 
was, moved his mattrass to a more qniet córner, 
wrapped himself in his cloak, and was soon again in 
the arms of Morpheus. Like famish»d travellers, 
we were eager to know what we could have to eat. 
When we asked the ventero what could be had» 
"hay de todo" was the reply; but we found the 
" everything " dwindled down to " chocolate " and 
"liinonata," which, with excellent bread, and the 
remains of a cold fowl in our own wallet, helped to 
make a fair supper. But now carne the difflculty 
about beds. They had but one room, and did not 
propose even to give us that amongst the four, in- 
tending to throw down a mattrass or two for ua 
by the side of the very agreeable corapany which we 
noticed on entering. After ransacking the house, 
however, we made Interest enough to obtain the 
re&erved room, to which ihe only access was through 
a passage, where two young girls were sleeping. 
Our room at last contained only two beds, but having 
cajoled the venerable "tia" out of two additional 
mattrasses, and some coarse but tolerably clean 
sheets, and tossing for the choice of places, fatigue 
soon produced oblivion even of the novelty and 
amusement of our flrst introduction to a real Spaniah 
venta» 
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CATHEDRAL OF COCA — ANCIENT MOORISH CASTLE— . THE SKELETON — VENTERO'8 CONSCIENCE — THE HIGH 
ROAD TO 8EGOVIA — PORTAL OF CHURCH AT SANTA MARÍA DE NIEVE— VIEW OF THE GUADARRAMA 
MOÜNTAINS -MERINO SHEEP, AND THE PRIVILEGE9 OF THE MESTA — ARR1VAL AT 8EG0VIA— DIFFICDLTY 
AUOÜT PASSPOHTS— THE PLAZA BY MOONLIGHT. 



We remembered the Spanish proverb, " A quien 
madruga, Dios le ayuda," and, though well fatigued 
by the previous day's march, were up at five o'clock, 
and after ordering chocolate and milk set off to see 
the Cathedral, as it was called. But we had been 
alre:.<ly preceded by the peasants, for, by the time 
we reached there, they were already coming out 
nit t the matin service. Some noble marble pillara 
at the grand altar, and two handsome tombs With 



effigies of knights in full armour, with their ladies 
reposing by their sides, were all that deserved atten- 
tion. Then passing up a narrow lañe, and by the 
vestiges of an ancient wall, we carne suddenly upon 
the ruins of a magnifícent Moorish castle. From 
tho exterior it appeared to be almost perfect, and 
the battlements, towers, and bartizans, rose proudly 
from the ancient moat. It was built of a species of 
thin red brick, laid upon a mortar of about equal 
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thickness, and the altérnate Unes oí white and red 
produced a most extraordinary symmetry oí appear* 
anee, and beauty of effect. A peasant dreased in his 
holiday oostame — for almost every day is dedicated 
to some saint or other — was pretending to work, but 
gladly laid down his spade to conduct us to the in- 
terior. Crossing the bridge over the broad moat into 
the courtyard, we found how busy the despoilers had 
been, for this relie of antiquity had been almost 
preserved in its original state till the Frenen in- 
yaders carne, and, as usual, left ruina in their track. 
Amidst the rubbish with whioh the courtyard was 
filled, we found the stones which had formed the 
ornamental borders to Moorish windows, in which 
coloured patterns of a substance reaembling glass 
had been inlaid in the most elegant fancies. Uigh 
up against one of the walls, from which the floor 
and the rest of the building had been detaohed by 
the pickaxe or gunpowder, was a beautiful chimney- 
piece, in the shape of a Moorish arch, with all the 
graceful patterns of tracery and rich colours, of 
which such surprising remabas may still be seen in 
the Alcázar of Seville, and the Alhambra of Gra- 
nada. In the centre, however, it has been painted 
over with a large coat of arms, similar to those 
whioh we had noticed on the monumenta of the 
knights in the church. A good path still remained 
round the ruined walls, to which acoess could be 
obtained by a flight of broken steps and a masa 
of ruina which had fallen in the cerner; 
and, besides theae, we delighted to explore 
the dark passages and gloomy ataircaaes which 
abounded in the thicknesa of the walls. We followed 
one passage for a considerable distance, lighted at In- 
tercala only by a slight chink, which ahed a beam of 
aunshine into these silent depths, and holding very 
carefully to each other in case of a sudden descent ; and 
after penetrating to a considerable depth we found it 
ierminated in a deep well, on one side n*arly filled up 
with rubbish. At another place one of my com- 
panions and rayself followed a winding staircase, cut 
in the thickness of the walls to whioh their ruined 
condition rather than any artificial opening allowed 
a few glimmeringray9 to enter. It seemed to lead to 
«orne dungeons. Atthefootof the staircase, what 
was our horror, at seeing by the dira light, which 
ecarcely descended so far, a skeleton, as if the body 
was bent together in a niche in the wall i We atarted 
feack. Tales of feudal cruelty and oppression, and 
the horrors which might haré been perpetrated in 
these frightful depths, whence no cry for merey or aid 
could be heard, rushed upon the inind, and we 
thought, alas i what a tale of misery and agony these 
blood-s tained walls could reveal. But reader S calm 
your apprehensions, — wben our eyes had become 
more aecustomed to the gloom, we found it to be the 
skeleton of a poor sheep, which had either wandered 
or fallen down to this darksome depth, and its bleat- 
ings being unheard by the shepherd, had here 
miserably perished. After wandering about all the 
interior we descended into the moat, and walked all 
round the noble towers. In one place a beautiful Moor- 
ish arch, nearly perfect, with all the tracery and rich 
colours still elegantly encircling the horse-shoe form, 
and rising to a considerable height above it, appears 
to have been one of the principal entrances to the 
castie. We noticed some very beautiful ornamental 
effecta produced on the walls, especially at the cor 
non of the towers, by simply altering the position 
of the bricka, and disposing tbem at varioua angles 
to each other. It is quite surprising how strength 
of building and gracefulness of design have been 
happily blcnded, for in the oourse of hundreds of 
years, since the castle was erected, scarcely a córner 
nad given way, except where the French had, with 
fatal barbarity, destroyed what the rudest enemies 
had spared. The Chrstian knights had evidently 
possessed it after the Moots, for occasioually square 
Windows had been pierced in the solid walls, and 
small crosses opened here and there to admit of the 
discharge ot their weapons. Amidst these interest- 
ing ruins, we had forgotten our breakfast, and we 
hastened back only to find that, lik© true Spaniards, 
the calesero and bis companion had made no pre- 
parations for their departure, and the mules were 
«till reposing unharnessed in the atable. We were 



soon, however, ready to depart, and not sorry to 
escape from the roguish rentero, who put in practico 
the Spanish proverb, " Mas vale un pajaro en la 
mano, que ciento volando,"—*' a sparrow in hand is 
worth a hundred in flight,"— and not expecting to 
catch Engligh birds again very soon, he derermined 
to clip well the wings of those he had caught. Fif- 
teen pesetas for a mattrass and a little chocolate, 
even for four persons, showed rather a Jewish con • 
science. Our muleteer looked so grave, that £ 
thought he knew more of the matter than he ought. 
We paseed out of Coca through an anclen t Moor- 
ish gate, from which the« battlemented walls ex- 
tended till they joined the castle, not far from whici 
a lofty watch-tower, in atyle but not in beauty re- 
sembling the Giralda of Seville, looked out over the 
plain. The road was miserable; huge unsettled 
s ton os, which made the springless cart a bed of tor- 
ture, induced us all to prefer walking. but the chango 
was a 8ort of Hobson's choice, for the rain of the 
preceding nlght had left pools of water which ex- 
tended more like little lakes than ordinary puddles, 
and appeared in the centre to be of an unknown 
depth. We supposed this to be the road, since the 
mules plodded ateadily forward through the midst, 
till we reached an extensivo cornfieid, witliout 
hedges or división», where the peasanta on their 
mules and donkeys, wending their way to the market 
of Coca, were treading down the eorn aa a prc- 
ferable path to the muddy road. Even the most 
ragged were mounted, and gazed at us in astonish- 
ment, aa we pioked our way over the tops of the 
highest ttones. About noon we arrived at Santa 
María de Nieve, a small town where the calesero in- 
formed us some provender might be laid in. We stopped 
at a decent looking " posada" and leaving two ot 
our companions, who kindly volunteered to act aa 
cooks, and aeeto the hard boiling of a dozen eggs in 
water stronglyredolent of garlic,< the only water that 
could be procured,) the other and myself went to ex- 
amine the church till the culinary operations were 
completed. The interior of the church was not worth 
inspeotion, but a portal richly covered with most 
curious sculpture amply repaid us. At the top were 
the Seren Stations of the Crucifixión, and the sidea 
were divided into compartments con tai ni ng the most 
singular and grotesque aubjecta of the general Resur- 
rection. Small figures are represen te d aa bursting 
from their graves. In one eompartment the devil i8 
fetching a body to Judgment ; in another, an ángel 
is carrying up a good man ; and in a third, a monk is 
drawing a nun out of her eoffln, whilat the devil ia 
peeping orer the lid and laughing. Such íanciea 
might almost be considered as sculptured blasphemy, 
whatever different effect might have been intended by 
the príestsor their architect On our return we helped 
to perfect our oookery amidst much merriment, and 
filling our leathern bottles with a tolerable wine, set 
off again, proceeding foraeveral hours through an 
extensivo plain with a heavy sandj road. The snn 
darted down his most burning raya on the treeleas 
soil, where not even a bush gave shelter from his 
beams, and Juan, the calesero, soon had recourse to 
the leathern bottle to quench his muleteer's thirst, 
holding;the skin high in the air, and pouring its con- 
tenta with great dexterity in a continued stream down 
his parched throat. At last from thesummit of a hill 
we obtained a beautiful vie w of the Sierra Guadarrama , 
and of the Sierra Avila, blue in the distance, whilnt 
the base and Bidés of the mountains were studded 
with towns and villages, and over a forest of pin es 
the still distant towers of Segovia greeted our en- 
chanted visión. We passed through a belt of pines, 
a sort of outpost frota the forest, and descended 
to ths banks of the river Eresma, where none, who 
have not known what it is to travel through the 
parched and broiling deserta of Castile, can tell with 
whut delight we kneeled down and drank its waters 
from our leathern cup. A good bridge here crossed 
the river, and atter traversing a few intervening 
hills, froui each of which a finer view of the cily, 
with the Alcázar on the foreground, perched on its 
proud eminence, waa obtained, we carne again upon 
the bordera of the river, not far from the city, where 
several " lavaderos," or washing establishments, for 
the wool of the Merino sheep, have been formed 
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J;i.-m whíí a natlve of Segovla, and «ave an animated 
¡tccotmt of the gm»t gathering of shepherds and 
hhcep-owners, which tnkea place here in the month 
of Muy. The privileges of the Meata, or systera by 
which, acc »nline to ancient cultora, the aheep are 
pi>riiiiiie<l to wiimler for pasture from the moun taina 
to the plaíntt and back again, is conaidered atill tobe 
one of the curaca of Eet remadura. The privileges, 
liowever, are being diminiahed írom year to year, and 
from the povyrty of the country, the deoay of the 
wenltby conventa, and of the great and noble 
familie* to whora these enormoua flocks belonged, 
the numberg of the merino or migratory sheep haré 
been very greatly diminiahed. They were formerly 
reckoned to amount to 4,000,000, and those of the 
Duc del Infnntedo and of the Convent de Paular, 
itumbered 30,000 each. The king is hereditary 
chief of the Meata, and when Ferdinand the Seventh 
was restored in 1814, he re-established the system, 
which had been abolished by the Cof tea of Cádiz 
The aheep travel in flocka of 10,000, which, 
pccording to Ford's account, require 50 shepherds 
and aa niany large doga, to guard and proteot them, 
and they take 40 days on their journey. It may be 
eaaily imagined how the passage of anch immenae 
flocka muat prove a hindrance to agrioulture. By 
ancient cuatom of the Mesta, the proprietora of 
lands through which they pass, are compelled to 
keep a wide space for a aheep path, 90 paces on each 
side of the high road, (if auch it may be oalled,) and 
the delegatos of royal authority are not likely to 
reapect the righta or complainta of poor peasants, 
even if a treapaaa be made a little beyond the 
bounds. The country, tberefore, though which they 
paas, remaina for the most part a rude and uncul- 
tivated waste, covered with a sean t y verdure, which 
the aheep haré travelled so far to flnd, and wild 
thyme which they will not touch. In apite of the 
great improvement in the breed of sheep in England 
and other countries, the wool of the merinos till 
lately fetched a very high price. In 1834 the best 
vool produced in Spain, aold at 3s. 6d. to 4a. per Ib., 
nnd that of the Merino aheep improved in Australia 
feíched rather a higher price, whilst the best Engliah 
wool at the same time sold for only 2a. 2d. per Ib. The 
water of the Ereama, near Segó vi a, is considered to 
posses8 peculiar quaüties in uaahing the wool, and a 
considerable quantity, after being valued by the Apar- 
tadores, is reserved for that purpoae, and sent to the 
" Lavaderos" of which I have spoken. On approaoh- 
ing the city we found many of the inhabitants 
cominjr out for an evening walk to enjoy the cool air. 
AVe entered by the Puerta Castellana, not far from 
tlie Convento de Carmelitas descalzas, situatedjust 
beneath a loíty cliíf, from which 600 years ago María 
del Salto, " Mary of the Leap," was said to have 
been thrown. The story goes, that she was abeautiful 
Jewesa condemned to this punishment for adul- 
tery, but having prayed to the Virgin, in 
the periious moment, the latter vlaibly ap 
peared to her, and broke her fall so effec- 
tually that ahe «urvived to become an erainent 
saint. We after warda noticed a fresco in the clo'atera of 
the Cathedral, with a representaron of the incident, 
including in the back ground the gate whioh we had 
juat passed : though it certainly posaesaes no marks 
of 8uch great antiquity. We passed below the Alca- 
zar, which had a most impop.ing aspect on the sum- 
mit of the wooded cliflf, whioh seemed to riae 
alx)ve us on the other side of the nolay torrent 
El Clamores, and were soon after warda stopped 
at a sort of custom-house or barrier, resem- 
bling a French Ootroi, for they searohed both 
carpet-bags and portmanteaus, to aee that no aecret 
vianda or vegetables íound admittanoe. They little 
knew how hard we had been put to for our fare thia 
day. or they might have despaired of fínding even 
tbe bones of a cbicken. Here the acute and sensible 



landlord of M El Mesón Grande " Joined na, and 
strongly recommended his hotel, meraly as a disin- 
terested and indifferent speotator ; but when be 
found we were bound thither, he dropped his in- 
cógnito, and offloiously ofiered to carry our cloaki. 
A steep winding hill, rising up to a piotureaque gate- 
way, the Puerta Santingo enabled us, in asoending, 
to obtain a pleasing riew of the torrent below. 
whilst amongst the rooks on the other side appeared 
the anoient chureh of Santa Cruz, and the vine-clad 
slopes and gardens of the Jeronymite Convent. At 
the foot of the rocks ttands the Royal Mint, " Casa 
de Moneta;" once an active and busy soeneof in- 
dustry, but now only eraployed for coining the 
oopper brougbt from Rio Tinto,— M Cosa de España." 
—for Rio Tinto being not far from Seville, we 
thought of the rangos of mountains, the hundreds of 
miles which intervenid, the panting mnles, and the 
tired drívera, who must bring this eopper to be 
coined, at 16 leagues on the other side of Madrid. 
Arrived at " El Mesón Grande," we had our faithful 
muleteen to satisfy ; they had been amusing com- 
panions on the road, and we sent them away pleased, 
after trying in rain to make another bargain for 
a " oarruage H lto Escorial on the next day ; our land- 
lord, however, had sworn a solemn oath that there 
was no conveyance of any kind to be had for two 
days, and Juan and his obsequióos friend, and 
the voluble posadero seemed all to speak and 
underrtand the same language. Leaving this, 
then, as an "open queation," and merely making 
an agreement for two rooms and for supper, 
at a price which at first aavoured of an innkeeper'a 
eonscience, but afterwards descended to a modérate 
settlement, we aet off to obtain the proper signa- 
ture for our pasaporta. But alas ! no signatura could 
be had without seeing the Gefe Político, and the 
great man had closed affairs of átate for the day, 
and was recreating at the theatre. After consi- 
derable difflculty we prevailed upon his secretar/ to 
gire us the necessary v\sé\ after having been ex- 
amined and explained to hira all our history from 
the time of leaving England to the present moment. 
On our way back, we met our íriend the calesero, and 
thinking himto be free here from landlord influenee 
wejtried to make another bargain for a conveyance to 
the Escorial. By way of San Ildefonso, the distanoe 
might be 10 leagues; but when we found the modest 
price of 100 reala each was insisted upon, it seemed 
preferable to try our fortunes elsewhere. The sup- 
per consisted of excellent trout, swimming in oil, 
but fortunately not overloaded with garlick ; cherries, 
some tolerable wine, and tea, which we had with 
us, and for which they brought up the water in a 
kind of sanoepan. A large knife with a two pronged 
fork rather larger than the knife, might sell for 
something among the savages, but as for spoons 
after a hopeleas searoh, we were obliged to stir our 
tea with one table apoon in turna, A deep baloonj 
overlookiag the Plaza, afforded us a picturesque 
soene ; the upper end of the Plaza rises by a flight of 
a few steps to the Cathedral, which in all its noble 
proportions and florid Gothic ornamenta stood out, 
like fretwork silver in the raya of a most brilliant 
moon, whilst the dark aroades and the antique 
houses above them, on one side of the square, were in 
deepest shadow. Every now and then partios re- 
turning from the tertulias hurried aoross the square, 
the ladiee muffled in their mantillas, and the mea en- 
veloped in their ancient cloaks, but all oarrying 
lanterns. Occasionally too tbe watchinen, with their 
ataves and lanterns, emerged into the light from the 
narrow streets they were parading. When I retirad 
to rest, I was lulled to sleep by the tinkling of a 
guitar ; with which some devoted lover was sere» 
nading his adorable Dulcinea. 

Donde estás, señora mia, 

Que no te duele mi mal ? 
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CHAATER XIII. 



THE CATHEDRAL OF SEGOVIA — THE ROMÁN AQDEDDCT— THE ALCÁZAR — SüMMONB FROM THE GE FE POLI- 
TICO, AND 1TS CONSEQUENCE3— SAN ILDEFONSO — ROYAIi OLA8S MANCFACTORT —THE PALACE, IT8 GAR- 
DENS, AND FOONTAIN9— MODNTAIN ROAD-< SCENE IN A VENTA. 



We were out early, in order to see the Gatbedral 
of Segovia by the beams of the rising sun, as a con- 
trast to the silvery beauty in which it shone the pre- 
vious night. It is a noble building, after the model 
of the great church of Salamanca, and was begun by 
the celebrated Juan Gil de Ontanon, tn 1 525. The 
length is 380 Spanish feet, and the breadth 180 feet. 
The interior contatos a mixture of styles, which 
offends against good taste, but the marbles are so 
rich, and the renaissance work so elat orate, that the 
whole effect is very mapniflcent, especially when the 
full sunlight strearas throagh the rich colonred glass 
of the Gothic Windows. The principal altar is deco- 
rated with magnificent marbles of Granada, and at 
the back of the choir also another altar is profusely 
adorned with highly-polished marble. A " retablo " 
in one of the chapéis, carved in wood by the illus- 
trious Juan de Juni, expresses the grief of the Vir- 
gin, with tu* body of the Saviour on her knee, in a 
manner which one could hardly have expected pos- 
eí ble in such material. It appears to be well known, 
as we were accosted by sorae stray soldiers, who be- 
longed to a detachment, on their march through the 
oity, and who had risen thus early to visit " the Vir- 
gin," as they said. In the centre of the cathedral, a 
cupola gives light to the interior, and is by no means 
in keeping with the Gothic style of the exterior. 
Some very beautiful Gothic galleries run round the 
transcpts. We noticed also, as well worthy of at- 
tention, a magnificent metal screen at theentrance of 
the choir, and two bishopstombs,nearthe " retablo," 
of Juan de Juni. The oloisters were locked up, as 
well as the doorway which leads to the tower ; but 
a venerable oíd priest, a picturesque figure for a 
sketch, with his long white hair, and his large three 
oornered hat in his h and, proceeding to his prívate 
devotions, began the day with a good deed, and 
bustled about to find us the sacristán. He admitted 
us into the clolsters which are of an elegnnt and light 
gothic character. In a dark chapel adjoining, we 
found the tomb of the Infante don Pedro, who fell 
from the window ofthe Alcázar in 1366. In the 
oloisters may also be noticed the fresco, representing 
theincident in the life of Haría de Saltos, of which 
we spoke in the last chapter. She is said to be buried 
here. The oloisters lead to the Sala Capitular, re 
xnarkable only for its riohly ornamented and gilt 
ceiling, and frescoes of a very light or faded colour, 
representing evento from the oíd testament. In the 
altar is a very curióos mosaic in marble, the subject 
of which is the Magi's offering. By this time the 
keeper of the tower had arrived with the keys, and 
we ascended to enjoy from the summit, which is 
nearly 330 feet high, the magnificent view of the city, 
and the surrounding mountains. There are several 
fealnres in the view, which give it a great pre- 
eminence over many others we had seen. The 
churches, many ot them with singular Moorisn towers 
and corridor8. the oíd Moorish walls, broken at inter- 
vals by picturesque turrets, the Alcázar, standing out 
upon its rocky promontory, — whilst on the East side 
the greater part of the houses stretching up the valley 
between the two steep bilis, and the oíd Román aque- 
ductovershadowing with its grand and noble arches 
the modera houses below, and beyond the city, the 
extensive plain surrounded by the not very distant 
mountains of the Guadarrama, whose snow-covered 
tops were glittering in the rays of the rising sun,— 
fonued together a combination of objeets which 
could rarely be raatched for interest or beauty. Leav- 
ing the Cathedral, we prooeeded to hunt after a 
calesero, as the time was wearing on, and hitherto we 
had made no arrangements for prosecuting our 
journey. We hoped to succeed at the office of the 
düigence for Madrid, which only runa every other 
day, and takes the direct ruad ; but they had no mules 
ñor carriages to apare. At laot, by dint of enquiring 
at several shops, the owners of which were very civil 



and attentive, though sorely puzzled how to assist us» 
we obtained the services of a mule«clipper, who, put- 
ting up his large scissors and other Instruments in his 
leatherapron, led the way past the aqueduct to the 
broad street over the rivulet £1 Clamores, on the higti 
road to Avila. On our way we visited the Church of 
San Martin, whose curious portal, with a corrido r 
coraposedof pillara from which spring round headed 
arches, would form a good subject for the artist : — 
here, in a chapel ornamented in the gothio style, may 
be noticed the bandeóme monument of Gonzalos 
Herrera, and his wlfe. The wide road to which our 
guiñe led us appeared to be principally inhabited by 
the very class we required, for the first objeot that 
met our eyes was the worthy Juan, who had conducted 
U9 so safely from Valladoiid to this city. He de- 
clin ed however undertaking another journey, com- 
plained of being uhwell, and we could easily perceive 
by his palé countenanoe andglassy eyesthat he had 
been making up for his privations on the road, by a 
night of gaiety with his comrades. We therefore 
proceeded further on the road, till we fell in with a 
little shrewd oíd man standing at the door of his ca- 
pacious atable, whose mules were said to be ex- 
cellent, and his cart, for we can cali it nothing 
else, as cleanly as could be expeoted. After a 
long bargaining, however, finding him inexorably 
bent on receiving 350 reals, we returned to another 
calesero, whose mules and vehicJe were found much 
superior, and with whom, by the assistance of a 
gravelooking, but most polite Spaniard, who happened 
to be passing, and, having nothing to do, stopped to 
listen to the dispute, we finally made a bargain 
for 250 reals. Our polite friend did not stop there ; 
— making a desk of his knee, he wrote down the 
agreement, which was duly signed and " delivered as 
his act and deed" by the calesero. On thanking our 
obliging friend for Lis opportune services, he drew 
me aside, and whispered that he was a Carlist who 
hadfought;in Biscay asainst the Legión under General 
Evans, but that he had nevertheless a great respect 
for the English. The mules were to be at the door 
of " El mesón grande" at eleven o'clock, and we now 
felt free to pursue our antiquarian researches by a 
visit to the Román aqueduct. The ñame of a street 
near the torrent attracted our attention in passing 
" Callede la Muerte y la Vida," "Ufe and death street" 
deriving its ñame from a curious group of figures 
over" a córner house representing a couple of skele- 
tons, and a third figure in the full enjoyment of health 
to which a legend is attacbed ; the two former 
celebrating the narrow escape of the latter from the 
penalty of hanging. The keeper of the keys of the 
aqueduct, resided in the street leading from the 
bridge, and after the usual Spanish trial of our 
patienoe he accompanied us through the Plaza del 
azoquejo to the steps which lead up to the channel of 
the aqueduct. In spite of the pigmy houses which 
have been erected against some of the arches, it 
stands out from this square in all its grandest pro- 
portions. The channel brings the puré streara of 
the Rio Frió from a distance of three leagues, and 
from the point where the arches of the aqueduct 
coraroence in the side of the hill to the reservoirs is a 
'ength of 2400 feet, in several bends or angles. 
After a short space the arches begin to form a 
double row, and where the valley is lowest, the eleva- 
tion of the upper aroh is 104 feet from the ground. 
The stones are without cement, merely held together 
by the mode of construction, and the whole work is 
one which by its simplicity, the nobleness of design, 
and it» usefulness, expresses forcibly the magnificent 
ideas which the Romans entertained ofthe practical 
application of the arta as evinoed in these stupendous 
monument 8 of architecture. It is supposed to liave 
been erected byTrajan. An inscription consisting 
of lettern inserted into th? stones in front of the 
central arch has been entirely lost, for the learned 
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have endeavoured in rain to spell it by measnrfng 
the distances between the holes in wbich the pini 
which had fastened the bronze letters were inserted, 
and lience trving to ascertain their forras. Tt is 
remarkable for Ha fine etateof perservation.though, 
according to Ford, a gmat portion of it, which had 
been destroyed by the Moors, was only rebuilt in the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and which having 
been restored with great ekill and good tasto In 
the original style by a monk of the Parral Convent, 
exhibits this beautiful structure now, as if it were 
only recently completed. We ascended to the 
eummit, and walked íor a considerable distanoe 
along it. The channel of the water is so narrow, and 
the parapeta so near together that the visitor looks 
down to the great'depth, and, alraost withoat moving, 
sees the base of the arch on either side, thns obtain- 
fng a corions riew of the city and the passengers 
beneath him. From the reservoir, the wat«r is 
eonducted throngh the dilferent streets in a 
narrow oanal, which runs between the hoases, 
and opens by trap doors to afford the innabi- 
tanta a snpply of the cool mountain stream. 
On onr way to the Alcázar we noticed in a 
emall sqnare a very beautiful Moorish tower, the 
ootaide of which was covered with ornaments " in 
relief and of a different colonr frora the ground. 
Oí the Alcázar, the reader may have already formed 
an excellent idea, from the vivid description of it 
given by the anthor of Gil Blas, who has oonfined 
his hero here and so pathetically described bis 
captivity. The tower. to which he was consigned by 
the novelist, is a striking objecton entering the court 
yard, with its Moorish ornamenta, and turrets, bnt 
the wbole building is now converted into a military 
sohool, principally for instmction in the branches of 
engineering and artillery. Some of the stndents 
were walking nnder the shade of the trees, not very 
deeply ímmersed fn study, thongh with books in 
their hands, and others were playing at a game 
resembling racquet. After some trouble we obtained 
permiasion to enter, and were shown flrst into the 
throne room. The maguifloent ceiling is in the 
richest style of Arabian ornaments, white relieved 
with much gilding, and rising to a considerable height. 
The gold was amongst the flrst that carne from Ame- 
rica, and was thua judiciously used by Isabella, to 
whose patronage the great discovery of that continent 
waa owing. In this palace she resided, when she was 
proclaimed Queen of Castile in 1474. Above the 
throne is a large picture with portraits of the pre- 
sent Queen Isabella and the King Gonsort. In each 
of the room s may be seen a framed inscription, con- 
taining a translation of the Arabic mottoes in the 
cornices, and an account of the arohitect of the 
room and nnder whose reign it was finished. The 
gallery adjoining contains many portraits of 
eovereigns and celebrated charaoters, amongst others 
toóse of Ferninand the Seventh, Count Tilly &c. 
It was finished for Don Juan, by Diego Fernandez, 
in 1412. The Sala de los Reyes, "hall of the Rings," 
— contains in the cornice of the room, in niches and 
undrr canopies of exquisite workmanship, statues of 
all the Kings of León, Castile, and the Asturias from 
the eighth to the sixteenth century, with inscriptions. 
comprising short accounts of their history. In the 
case? which surround the room a small library is 
preserved for the use of the students. The Sala del 
Cordón, so named from a representation of a rope 
which entirely encircles the room, was antiently the, 
toilet room of the Queen, " Tocador della Reyna." 
It was finished in 1451 for Henrique the Fourth, by 
Francisco Arias, It now only contains a few muskets 
— not exhibited, we imagined, for theexcellenceof 
the workmanship. It wa* from thebalcony of the 
principal gallery which we have mentioued, that the 
Infante Don Pedro fellfrom the arms of hisnurse. 
From this window a very fine view was obtained of 
the country, over which we had only travellcd the 
day before ; but bein<? partly concealed by a wooded 
foreground, had a grcen and refreshing look, very 
different from the barren reality The Alcázar 
al together, with i*srich Moorish ornaments, its gilded 
antiquitic.*, and hiatorical portraits and ¿«tatúes, will 
amply repay the trouble of a vibit, and the mere 
beauty of tho situation, high aloye the woütfed 



banks of the two mountain torrents which un i te 
below its walla, will aatisfy the taste of the mere 
explorer of the pictnresqae. In passing throngh 
the great Plaza to onr Posada, we were greeted with 
the not very agreeable intelligenoe by onr host, who 
whispered it with a most serioua conntenanoe, that 
an offlcer had been aent from the Gefe político, 
deairing onr attendance before him. We could not 

exactly understand the canse of this message, 

something was conjectured about pasaporta, not 
being in order ;— and fear began to arise that we 
shonld exchange the breakfaat, to which we were 
hastening horae with appetitea sharpened with a 
long fast, and the excitement and novelty of so 
many sighta, for the blackened walls and the coarse 
bread and water of a gloomy priaon. Our ambassa- 
dor had retnrned from Madrid and perhaps a party 
ofEnglishmen merely travelllng for pleasnre might 
be looked npon with auspiolon, as insidious spiea, 
forernnnera of some' more warlike forcea. How- 
ever there was no help for ns ; — so hirlng a guide, we 
reached the palace as aoon aa possible. It was an 
oíd Moorish house. A great gate led into a 
sqnare patio, eurroanded by a covered gallery, 
supported by pillara, and opposite was a noble flight 
of stepa to another gallery. Ringing a bell 
we were admitted into a passage, where a crowd of 
cloak-covered Spaniards of all ciasses were waiting 
their tura of admisaion— some snppllcants for places, 
and some for jas tice, and some apparently for mercy, 
if we might judge from the extreme wretchedness of 
their appearance. We were regarded by all with 
much curiosity, and probably every one waa as 
anxioua aa wa were to know what could be our 
businesa. After being kept in suspense for son.e 
time, a servant in black llvery nahered ua into a large 
reception room, where a aort of little court were 
at and ing round the "Gefe político," who advanced 
into the middle of the room, and stated that it waa 
his duty to know, in these snspicious times, the 
objecta of all atrangera who chose to travel whilst 
affairs were so uncertain. He enquired from whence 
we carne, the place of onr destination, and why we 
chose a time so inopportune; bnt receiving what 
appeared satisfactory answers npon all points, he 
alraost apologised for this exercise of his duty, freely 
offered his servicea to facilítate our journey, and, 
8haking handa with each, dismiased us with much 
more cheerful reflectiona than those with which 
we entered. He spoke a little French, was grave 
and courteous, and made many enquiriea aíter 
the existing átate of France and England. 
We returned aa quickly as possible to a very 
merry breakfast. As it happened, this incident 
helped to fill up a vacant time, for the calesero 
had not arrived. though it waa now noon, in- 
atead of eleven o'clock, the hour fixed ; and we 
were anxioua to gain time to aee the royal palace of 
San Ildefonso on the route. However, by halfpast 
twelve, after packing up wisely a supply of proven- 
der, and filling our wine skins, we fairly started. 
Passing through the clty, and beneath the aqueduct, 
we left on the right the ruined Plaza de Toros, and 
proceeded along an excellent road, having before us 
a near and beautiful view of the mountains we ex- 
pected to ascend the next morning, and behind us 
the splendid scene of Scgovia, with its aqueduct, 
church towers, and Moorish walls. 

It was three o'clock when we arrived at San Ilde- 
fonso, scarcely affording us time, if we could have 
seenthera, to view the apart mente of the palace and 
the gardens too ; but we were saved from charging 
the fault upon ourselves, for the intendant of the 
palace was gone to another royal residence at Rio 
Frió, and as we could not enter without an order, we 
were obliged, after a fruitless attempt to unlock the 
door with a silver key, to confine ourselves to the 
gardens and fountains, which well deserved all tho 
time we had to apare. First, we proceeded to the 
royal Fabrica de Cristales— a raelancholy proof of 
how the arta and manufactures maydtcüne when 
they are merely forced out of their natural place to 
gratify a royal whim or extravagance. All the ma- 
terials have to be brought from a considerable dis- 
tance on the backd of mules.over mountaiuous roads, 
und the brittie produce, when manufacturad, muat 
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be removed in the same manner. The breakage of 
the glass alone vould probab'y swallow up all the 
profits. The principal workmen were two French- 
men, who were occupied in engraving también. 
The subjects were principally scenes from bull-fights, 
and were executed with great spirit and accuracy. 
One of these men told us that he hoped to revisit 
*' la belle France " within two months, as the manu- 
faotory was found to be so expensive, that it was 
about to be given up within that time. He had been 
engaged for some years, and was speculating on the 
great revolutions which had Utely taken place in his 
native country, and the changes which had occurred 
amongst bis íriends. He professed to be a stern re- 
publican, probably in preparation for his return, for 
no thoughts of a republic could have been enter- 
tained when he left. The ordinary workmen are 
Spaniards. Acasting of glass was to take place at 
eight o'clock, and we were politely requested to »tay 
and see the operation ; but after yiewing the miser- 
able collection of decanters and wine-glasses which 
formed almos t the whole of the stock in the show- 
room, and which would scarcely be exposed for sale 
at the cheap auctions in London, we declined the 
kind offer. The lookingglasses formerly made here 
were celebrated for their size, but they principally 
supplied the royal residences. It was established by 
Charles III.. and the only wonder is, that it sur- 
vived his reign. We then hastened to the Sitio, or 
royal palace. It is a very extensive building, the 
principal portion surrounding three sides of a large 
courtyard, with a fine view through the iron pali- 
sades towards the wooded mountains. This immenso 
enclosure wears a most melancholy and deserted 
appearance; the grass is growing up between the 
stones, and a few sheep were endeavouring to pick a 
scanty me 1, whilstjtwo or three crowing ri vals, accom- 
panied by their respective ser agí ¡09 and familias, 
Beemed as much at home as if on their own dtmg- 
hills — strange visitante in the entrance court of a 
royal palace. We flrst entered the church, or cole- 
giata, but found nothing to delay our attention, ex* 
cept the marbles of the altar, and the tomb cf Philip 
Y. and his wife Isabella, and the latter only by its 
bad taste. It contains a large medallion, wilhthe 
portraits of the royal pair, and Fame blowing a 
long trumpet over their heads. The entrance to the 
gardens is on the right. The garden front of the 
palace is very superior in style of architecture to the 
other ; it somewhat resembles in style that of Ver- 
sailles, thongh it will not bear the most distant com- 
parison in grandeur of elevation, in the raagniflcent 
terraces and flights of steps, or in the extensive view 
over parterres and noble though formal avenues, for 
which the latter is so distinguisbed. It has, how- 
ever, some features peculiarly its own. Standing, as 
it does, on a spot higher abo re the sea levelthan 
Mount Ve8uviu8, it looks against grand and gloozny 
mountains, dark with pines or covered with snow, 
whilst the mere formation of such magnifícent gar- 
dens, parterres of rarest flowers, and fountains 
which are perhaps superior in design and workman- 
ship to anything oí the kind in Europe — by the com- 
binaron of savage grandeur with all the magnifi- 
cence of art — suggest ideas of the gloomy character 
as well as the regal extravagance of the despotic 
and bigotted Philip Y. The palace has been the 
scene of many important events: here the royal 
founder, in 1724, abdicated the crown, which he 
afterwards resumed; and here Ferdinand VII., in 
1832, when on the point of death, revoked the 
decree by which he had abolished the Salic law, but 
afterwards recovering, the weak monarch was pre- 
vailed upon by the intriguing Ghristina to " revoke 
his revocation." He thus placed the present Queen 
upon the throne, but, by depriving his brother, Don 
Carlos, of what the latter deemed his heredi- 
tary rights, he left the country to be exposed 
to all the horrors of a civil war, which ap- 
pears at this moraent to be breaking out with 
more sanguinary animosity than ever. Here, too, 
the Queen Begent Ghristina was compelled, 
in 183G, by an insurrection of the soldiery 
headed by Serjeant García, to swear to restore the 
constitution agreed to by the Cortes in 1812— one 
far more democratio than Spain now posteases. The 



interior of the palace contains a fine collection of 
Italian marbles. The royal apar t menta are said to 
be elegantly furnished, but the present Queen is not 
much attached to the place. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, was here last August with the court. Passing 
into the gardens, weprocured one of the royal servante 
as a guide ; in order not to miss any thing of interest, 
and visited in succession all the fountains. It would 
take too long to describe all or even half of what 
we deemed worthy of notice. They play eight times 
in the year : and amongst other days on the " Dia 
de Reyna," " the Dia de Christina," which are 
the féte days of the Queen and her mother, 
and some of the principal feasts, when multi- 
tudes come even from Madrid to be present 
at so grand a sight. The Fuente de los baños 
de Diana representa a great multitude of figures. 
Diana is seated in the centre taking a bath, surrounded 
by fourteen figures of nymphs, some of whom have 
hastily seized a garment to hide the Goddess from 
the intrusive gaze of Actaeon; andothers are play- 
ing with dogs or tame stags, or combing their hair in 
the bath ; all the animáis spout water in various di- 
rection», some of which isreceivedin capacious shelhv 
resting against the richly scuptured wall, which 
forms the back ground, In the Fuente de Latona o 
Ranas, a number of froga, ot gigantic size, sur- 
round the edge of the basin; whilst others are 
scattered about in the water ; and monsters, half men 
and halí frogs, representing the reapers undergoing 
their unpleasant transformation. all spouting water 
towards the figure of Latosa, who is looking up to 
Júpiter with imploring eyes. According to the fable 
they were condemned to this punishment for having 
refused Latona and her sons water, when they were 
dying of thirst, and malioiously troubled the foun- 
tain where they wished to drink. Passing the beau- 
tiful fountains "de la Reyna" (of the Queen; and de la 
Taza (of the oup), we come to the very elegant and 
graceíul one called " Fuente del Canastillo." In the 
centre is represented a basket full of fruits and 
flowers resting upon four swans, floating on the 
water, which support the basket on their outstretched 
wings, whilst four Naiades gra efully swimming up, 
excited by curiosity, appear to be examining what 
the basket contains. When the jets are in play, 
they form a ibuntain in the shape of a basket in the 
air. A fine walk, shaded with noble elm trees, led us 
to the reservoir from which all these fountains are 
supplied. It is called by the dlgnified ñame of 
" £1 mar" " the sea" — and is distant 1 100 paces from 
the entrance gate of the gardens. In dimensions it 
is almost a lake, and being situated at the base of the 
lofty mountains and fed from their torrente is always 
full, whilst the picturesque forms of the peaks, some 
darkly wooded with firs, and others covered with 
snow, are reflected in its glassy surface. High above 
the rest the Penalera, rising 8000 feet, may be seen to* 
the right over " Los siete picos," ite singular rival 
with the seren peaks. 

Descending again from this place towards the 
palace, the visitar will arrive at the " Fuente de An- 
drómeda." The virgin is represented as seated bound 
on .the rock, with eyes turned up to Heaven, whilst 
a winged genius is ready to untie her chains, as 
soon as Perseas has freed her from the formi- 
midable monster. At the lower part of the rock, 
Perseus is engaged in contest with the dragón, his 
apear in one hand, and the head of Medusa in the 
other ; whilst the Goddess Pallas stands ready to aid 
him if necessary. The jets of water are ingeniously 
made to spring from the soales of the monster's body 
in the shape of a spider so as to give him a more 
formidable appearance, whilst a flood of water is 
oponted from his nostrils to the height of 1 16 feet, 
like the blowing of a whale. A short walk from 
thence will bring the visitor to the "Fuente de 
Apolo." In the centre of the group, Apollo is 
seated, holding in the left hand his harp, and in the 
right his bow, whilst at his feet lies the serpent. 
Pithon, on which alittle Cupidis reposing in triumph. 
Cióse by stands Minerva, having overthrown a 
figure, no doubt representing error, from whose 
mouth and wounded side a stream of water is inge- 
niously made to flow. But one more appropnate for 
a water subject, and much finer in execution, is the 
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** Fuente de Neptano o Caballos." It U divided falto 
•everal groopt; in soma, children are aeated on 
sea horeee guldlng them with the left hand, and 
holding a trident in the right; In the centre, fs 
the figure of Neptune, standing on hia car, drawn by 
sea horaea, ali of whieh spont water from the 
nostrila, the trident In hia right hand, and the left in 
the attitudeof ruling the waves. In the oar roay 
be noticed a shield, bearing the arma of Spain, and 
of the house of Farnese, to whioh the Queen of 
Philip V., belo ged. Between the feet of Neptune, 
a dolphin aponte up water to an elevation of 65 feet. 
Sea-nympha, dolphlns, and aea-horaea, ridden by 
water goda, complete a very magnifloent groop. A 
▼ery graoefnl fonntain, in anotber part of the gar- 
dena may be noticed, repreaenting Juno aeated, whilat 
two children at her feet play with a dolphin. which 
throwa np jeta of water in the ahape of a fan 
before the goddeaa, a truly Spanbh fancy. Near the 
fonntain of " Vertomno y Pomona," in which the figure 
of the goddeaa, surprised at the audden cbange of 
Proteos from an oíd woman to a yoang man, and 
the astonJshment of the little cnpid, who aeea Ver- 
tomno removing hia maek. form an amnsing aub- 
ject ; a rery noble caacade deacenda in a body of 
water, more reaembling that of a river, than a 
¿tarden atream, down atepa and deacenta on whioh 
Cupids binding wolves and wild boara with garlands 
of flowera, maaka, and other devicea, have proved the 
fanoy and genina of the artiat. The visltor oroeaea 
the head of the caacade by a noble bridge, which 
enablea him to command a full view of the deacent 
of the water. The new caacade ia aleo rery mag- 
niflcent. The cooling watera flow like a veil «ver a 
number of atepa of different coloured marble, which 
when the aun La ahining full upon it, haa a moat ex- 
quisito effect. It ia alao adorned by fine atatuea and 
groups amongat which ia a figure repreaenting the 
rirer Guadalquivir, and another the Guadiana, aa a 
young man to whom a little Gupld ia offering froita 
and flowers, an emblem of the fertiliaing effect of ita 
watera- The fountain of the winds, "Fuente de los 
vientos," in which JEolua ia endeavouring with achain 
to bind the winds in hia cave, whilat they in atrug- 
gling rebellion are apouting out water in every direc- 
tion as they endeavour)to escape, and that of the " Gra- 
cea," in which the Buhject does not appear so appro- 
priate, form, together with what I have mentioned, 
only a portion of the variety, the richnesa of fancy, and 
thecoatly decoration, which have been expended in thia 
far famed garden of fountaina. The great ad vantage 
which the artista posaessed here, waa the abnndanoe 
of water, owing to the vicinity of the mountains, and 
the rapid deacent from the reaervoir to the ground on 
which the palace atanda, and which allows of jete of 
a forcé and size which could not be accompliahed in 
any other situation without a ruinoua expense. The 
parterres and gardena are decorated with a multi- 
tude of groupa and atatuea, which are said to have 
coat alone upwards of 17,0002. aterling, and when 
to thia be added the coat of the fountaina and their 
construction, the accounta of which never carne to 
light after the death of Philip, and when we consider 
alao that all the earth and aoil for the cultivation 
of rare flowera in thia spot had to be brought from 
a great distance below, we shall form soine idea of 
the expenditure of labour and art at which the 
eccentric whim of a despot muat be completed. The 
viaitor would find a day quickly spent in thia agree- 
able retreat, and the time aelected ahould be one of 
the féte days, when the fountaina are in full play, 
and all the picturesque varieties of Spaniah costumes 
and social life are gathered around them. We were 
íarn to linger here till near aunaet, though we still 
had before us a three hours' journey to the wild 
venta at the íoot of the mountain, where we were tn 
pasa the night. No refreshments could be had at the 
Posada, where the mules were put up, but we 
purchased some wine where a bush hanging before the 
door indicated that it waa sold, notwithstanding the 
oíd proverb, that " good wine needa no bush." The 
road from the Sitio, as the palace at San Ildefonso ia 
called, to that of the Escorial is excellent, bemg 
made, regardless of expense, over a mountain ridge, 
for the convenience of royalty. We continued to 
ascend the lower pan of the mountains, where, on 



one alde, wild rooka jatted out or ovethung the road, 
and on the other deep valliea, fllled up withlofky pines, 
descended, along the bottom of which the river 
Ereama held on ita foaraing conree. We occasionally 
overtook waggona laden with proviaiona or fuel for 
the oapital ; and in an open and tolerably level glade 
on the right, aheltered by thick and lofty treea, an 
enoampment of muleteera had been forraed, the cara 
being arranged in a semicircular form, the mules 
feedlng on the grasa and the flre throwing a atrange 
and flickering light on the wild flgurea of the arrieros 
who aat around, enjoying acigarito, or preparing 
their modérate aupper. The moon waa now up and 
the brilliant light silvering the topa of the dark 
pines, added to the picturesque effect of thia aoene. 
The venta whioh had been aelected for our repose 
waa a wretched place, but in a most romantic aitua- 
tion, juat over a bridge which crossed the torren t 
Eresma near a kind of caacade. Atthia spot it rolled 
furioualy through the depth of the wooded defiie, 
whilat ita roar atruck with a fearful aound on the 
ear amidat the lonelineaa of thia grand but wild 
acenery. Entering the great door into the houae, on 
the left waa a very good atable, nearly full of 
horaea, mules, and asaes, whilat on the floor, near 
the entrence, a number of men, women, and 
children had already stretohed themaelves to sleep, 
We aoon began to aigh for even the accommodation 
which we had deapiaed so much at Coca, for the 
ventero resolutely decllned to give us any charaber, 
and deolared that if we atopped we muat ahare as 
othera did, knowing (cunning rogue !) that to pasa 
the mountain by midnight was quite out of the 
qnestion. Two rough-Iooking arrieros, with genuino 
Gastilian politeness, offered to give us up the places 
which they had chosen on the stone seats beneath 
the great chimney ; but as two othera were already 
there and fast asleep, the offer, though civil, waa by 
no means a boon to be desired. At last, by dint of 
good humour and sundry jokes, we prevailed upon 
our surly host to give up the undisturbed possession 
of the store-room to ouraelvea. A more singular 
restinga-place for íour persons, none of us had seen 
or experienced before. Above our heads sides of 
bacon depended from hooks, and all around were pig- 
skins and oalf-aklns hanging up to dry for wine 
veaaele ; the lega remained, and the skin being in- 
flated, gave them the appearance of the bodies of so 
many real animáis, minus their heads and pawa. In 
another comer were sacies of barley and chopped 
atraw, provender for the mules, which were turned 
out to make room for one of our party. Our couohea 
were worthy of the apartment — one had a sack, 
8tuffedwith 8traw, another merely a mat, whilst 
the other two were fortúnate enough to aecure 
raattre8ses atretched on the floor. Having gained 
thi8 importaat concession, and cutting off some 
aiiees of bacon for a puchero, we turned into the 
kitohen to the right of the entiance, where a 
curious scene presented itself in the wild and beg- 
gar« like figures, who were aeated round the blazing 
h earth, watching the progresa of their pucheros and 
ollas. Their brown cloaks, leather leggings, high • 
crowned and broad-brimmed hats, and the long 
matted black hair, presented in the effectsof light 
and ahade auch subjeets as none but the pencil of 
Murillo could have pourtrayed. A number of large 
shaggy dogs, attracted by the agreeable odour, were 
waiting about for any morsels that might be flung 
them, occasionally interrupting the cookery by a 
fur.ous quarrel for a bone. Every now and tlien a 
steaming puchero was turned out into an earthen 
red vessel, round which a hungry group, drawing out 
their pocket-knives, proceeded to dip into the dishin 
a most oriental fashion. A haggard-looking oíd 
woman, the wife of the ventero, with long streaming 
black hair, was flitting to and fro, busy with her 
hospitable cares. The greater part of the company 
were cooking for theinselves, but not being such pro- 
ficiente in the oulinary art, we called her services 
into requisition for ourselves. After we emered about 
half-a-dozen inore fierce- looking visitors cante in ; 
altogether there might be about twenty — all as 
savage and wild in appearance as could be desired 
by the most romantic arti-t or adventurous traveller. 
We auperintended the manufacture of our olla \o 
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save it from a superflaity of garito and oil, and found 
it not unpalatable, and after taking a short walk up 
.the mountains to enjoy the magnificent moonüght 



ecene of rugged rocks and gloomy woods, snow capped ; never sleeps. 



mountains, and foaroing torrents, we barr:cade<1 our 
door as well as we could, and lay d<wn in ow cioakf 
to a weloome repose, secure in a Providenee whiCh 



CHAPTER X*V. 

Crossing the puerto— first vdew of the escorial— the blind ouide— the prívate apartséent* 
op the palace— the church— the royal mausoleum called the pantheon— the cloisters— 
geand staircase— the libelar y— the casa del campo— the gardens of the escorial. 



, With the first glimpse of daylight we were ready 
to depart, thankful for even such slender repose, but 
Btill more thankful to escape from snch an abode of 
tiirt and discomfort. When we entered the " cocina " 
to take our morning repast of chocolate, and water, 
we found several of the wild visitón atill asíeep on 
the floor, and the two on the ¿tone seat undér the 
great chimney still retaining tbat proud and envied 
position. The rain was pouring in torrente, and we 
were obliged to delay our departure for a short time, 
which we spent in endeavouring.to abate the exorbi- 
tant demand of our surly host. On the etorm clearlng 
away we began to aacend the mounta'n, having three 
Í3(Jiou8 hours of toilsome climbing before us, over the 
Puerto de Fuenfrio. Leaving the car to follow the 
windings of the road, which is in excellent condition, 
we soon struck up a narrow path through a plne 
forest which covered the mountain's side, and were 
fortúnate enough to obtain a splendid view over the 
plain in *hich stands the town of $egovia, with San 
Ildefonso in a recess of the mountains. The sur 
rounding Sierra protects it from all but the North 
wind, and thus makes it, after the burning plain s 
around Madrid, a delightful retreat; where flowers 
are blossoming, and fruits only beglnning to ripen, in 
August, and strawberries, raspberries, and currante 
are not fit for eating till September. After walküng 
for about an bour, a cold sleety rain began to descend, 
and waiting for the car, we were thankful to hide 
ourselves amongst the luggage, Manuel, our gay 
calesero, who had been shiniug the day before in all 
the glory of his embroidered jacket, and whitest Unen 
sleeves, was compelled to wrap himself up cióse in a 
brown cloak, and exchange his gaudy velvet cap for 
an oíd overshadowing sombrero, though, his face was 
too good-humoured even then to give hijn the trae 
brigand look. The mules, not relishing the cutting 
wind and rain, frequently stopped nearer the edge of 
the precipice than was agreeable. in three hours we 
had safely reached the sumipit, and in another hour 
andahalf as Bafely descended, but without having 
obtained the splendid view of raountain and plain, on 
which we had set our hearts. We had still three hours 
joúrney from tbe base of the moúntain, before we 
reached Escorial ; but the weather had now cleared 
up, and the wild shrubs sent forth their sweetest 
odours as we walked brískly on. We passed within a 
short distanoe of the town of Guadarrama. From 
the brow of a low bilí, at about half a-league distan t 
from the Escorial, we carne, in sight of this far-famed 
convent and palace, magnificent by its enormous size, 
as well as by the savage grandeur of the mountains 
amongst which it standá. From this polnt a hilly 
road through an avenue of stunted trees led djrect to 
the village, and as we approached, I am sorry to 
record my impressions, that though the imposing 
aspect of the edifice was not diminished, yet by the 
extreme severity of its style of architecture, and the 
row8 of small Windows with which the extended front 
is piwod, it much more resembled a large manufac- 
tory er an immense poor-house than the abode of a 
king of even a royal monk. The four ugly towers, 
one at each comer, which represent the feet of the 
" gridiron," are crowned with slated roofe, and the 
slated or leaden roofs of the buildings which surround 
the numerous courts, are also visible, and by no means 
ornamental. Still the very vastness is overpowering 
to the mind, and this íeelinggrows upon the spectator 



when the first impression of disappointment has 
passed away. The immense síze of the building may 
be imágined from the fact, if the knowledge of our 
guide could be relied upon, that after the battle of 
Salamanca 22,000 xnen of the allied troops wero 
lodged in the Gonvent alone. It is said to measure 
740 feet by 580 feet, and to contain, on the outside, 
1 1 00 Windows, whilst the number in the interior courts 
is even much greater. Itincludes a royal palace, "the 
handle of the gridiron," a convent, two colleges, three 
chapter houses, three libraries, a , multitude of halla 
and rooms, eighty staircases and fourteen ornamente^ 
gates; and a magnificent ohurch, which of itself wouid 
make a noble cathedral, being 374 feet long by 230 
broad, and which nevertheless only occupies a small 
portion of the centre of the building. This Escorial, 
properly called " the palace ánd monastery of San 
Lorenzo," was begun by Philip II , five yvars after 
the battle of St. Quentin, to óommemorate the great 
vctory gained over the Frenen on St. Lawrence's day. 
The .Duke of Savoy corara and ed Philip*s forcé.-, 
amoúnting to 50,000 men, and the Constable Mont- 
morenci those of the Frenoh, and it was in endeavour- 
Ing to rescue his nephew, who was besieged in tho 
towñ, that the latter rashly brought on the engage- 
ment. This event, and the pal ice itself, becomes more 
interesting to an Englishman, beoause it is generally 
ailówed that the sucoess of the Spaniards was owing 
to the gallantry and conduct of 8,000 Englísh who 
formed part ol their army. In honour of the Saint 
the palace was built in the shape of the "gridiron 1 * 
on which he was broiled ; the various courts being so 
disposed as to resemble the bars; the four comer 
towers, 200 feet high, the feet; and the royal palace 
the handle. It is reported to nave cost Philip 
6,000,000 of ducate, in spite of the stone being so 
readily found in the adjoining mountains. It was 
begun in 1563 by Juan Baptistade Toledo, andfiniahed 
in 1 584. The monks, who reside d here, were of the 
order of St. Jerome, 200 in nutnber, and enjoy i ng a 
comfortable revenue for such frugal recibes of 1 2,ü00¿. 
sterling. 

On entering the village we hastened to the Fonda 
del Correo to make arrangements for reaching Madrid 
the same night ií possible ; but finding it would be a 
journey of four or five hours, and that a diligence lefe 
at five o'olock on the next morning, we aeciired apart- 
ments in that excellent hotel, foreo it may jüstiy be 
called. .To fijid bella and looking glasses; locks and 
bolts to the doors, clean chamberí, papered walls, and 
even pictures and green persiennes showed the near 
proximity to th« Court and capital. The cuisine also 
was more Frenen than Spanish, and superior even 
to what we found at Madrid. Ilastily ordering a 
dinner, and securing the services of blind Cornelio, 
we started for the palace. Though Cornelio has 
been blind upwards of forty yeard, having become 
so from erysipelas when he was but twenty-three 
years oíd ; he not only knows every nook and córner 
of the palace and oonvent, but stops his visitors in 
the gardens to show them the most beautiful points 
of view. He is also an amusing compauion. Ha 
stated that he had visited the palace eight times witii 
Ford (whose guide-book for Spain is the very model 
of that class of works, full of learning, iníormation,' 
and wit), and once he had been with the ilhistriouá 
Wilkie. As to his other reminiscencies of English 2 
Americana, and French, we could liave wiled áway 
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maoy au hour with Ijis imiUMuir lories, if our atten- 
tiou liad iiut been to pie occupU-d. lie is very inde- 
pendent, and will not accept of any assistance, ex- 
ccpt that as it liad rained heavily beforc our arrival, 
all his cxperienco could not tell him where tbe puddlcs 
were to be found, and he condescended to be guided 
írom thera, but with a very reluctant air. 

We first visited the portion of the edifico which 
contains the palace, pasaing through a melancholy 
courtyard, wherc the low Bhrubs were springing up 
through the stones. The npartments of the royal re- 
sidence are mean and miserably furniahed. The first 
room shown was the chamber of the Infante, where 
those who take an interest in babies' eradles, or other 
pleasing objeets of a royal nursery , may find their 
taste gratified. In this and tbe two adjoinlng room 9 
may beseer. portraitsof the sharp features of Charles 
III., and of the wife of Charles V. ; and in another 
room a fine picture of the " Pope receiving Don Diego 
Velasquez." We were then conducted to the little 
chamber where Philip II. died. By rrieana of a small 
window it aiTords a viewof the chapel, and a chair is 
placed in a dark recess looking to the altar, and on 
the grand and solcmn church. A party of Spaniards 
who accompanied us, each, with great gravity, took I1Í3 
place in tura in this chair, and the ceremony was re* 
peated by the " gardien " at another chair which the 
King used for the repose of his gouty legs. Each one 
was placed witli great seriousness in the identical 
position of the King, and we found it diílicult to pre- 
serve the proper gravity of countenance whilst the 
farce was being enacted. The King's ordinary writing 
table is also preserved here, as well as the portable 
table which he carried with him for writing his des- 
patches on his campaigne. A íl'ght of 6tairs leads to 
the " Sala de las batallas," so called írom the curious 
írcicoes of battles with which the walls are adorned. 
The figures are nearly a foot in length, and the eos- 
turnes very curious. There is no confusión of smoke, 
as in a modera battle-piece, but the artist has repre- 
Fented with great spirit the individual combats on 
foot and horseback. In one, wherc the Christians are 
depicted as deíeating the Moors, the crossbow-men 
are m archín g in compact bodies se ven deep ; Moors 
and Christians on foot and horseback are engaged in 
desperate conflicto, and in the centre King John II. 
may be Been with the royal standard near him. The 
taking of Granada contains a curious picture of the 
town. The fight is going on in each single house, 
Moors defending the entrance, whilst the woraen and 
children in all haste are escaping to the Alcázar for 
safety. In another part a body of Moors are in full 
retreat across a bridge over the river. Between the 
Windows are frescoes of more recent battles, in which 
the founder of the Escorial was engaged, especially in 
one near Brussels, and that of St. Quentin, where the 
beleaguered town, the King's tent, and the difieren t 
troops may be recognized by their arms and dresses. 
In the battle of Pavía the chlvalrous Francis, the 
King of France, is being led away prisoner by a 
couple of knights, whilst his troops are being driven 
off the field. These are all very curious pictures, 
from the events they so faithfully depict rather than 
írom their artistic merits. The publie reception 
rooms are poorly furnished, but they contain on the 
walls a series of subjeets executed in tapestry, which, 
to a stranger, form a most interesting study. They 
represent, in diflerent scenes, the out-door life of the 
Spaniards in the reign of Charles the Third, their 
games, their promenades, &c, whilst the co6tumes 
both of the grandees and peasants are painted to the 
xninutest particulars. In the Queen's antechamber 
the courtiers are engaged in a drinking bout ; in the 
next, another party is playing at ball. The next is 
the room in which Ferdinand VII. was born, and in 
which he was aftervvards nearly sacrifleed by his 
ehameless mother to the intrigues of her favourite 
Godoy, if he had not, with al most equal baseness, 
betrayed his companions to his enraged father. In 
other rooms, on the tapestry, is represented a party 
of Spaniards, who having quarrelled over their carda, 
are engaged in a deadly confiiet ; and in another, a 
party dancing the Fandango. In the King's robing- 
room may be seen a bull-fight in the streets, the in- 
habitants hastily escaping from the enraged animal ; 
in othere the Alameda ero wded with promenaders— 



the Paseo de las delicias at Madrid, with the piquant 
scenes which may sometimos be witnessed there. In 
somc rooms in wh : ch the figures appear in the cos- 
tume of Extremadura, we were much amused with 
the picture of a group of children enjoying in their 
play the truly national sport of the bull-fight ; one 
boy, mounted on the shoulders of another, enacting 
the picador, with a stick for a lance ; whilst another 
one pretends to be the ferocious bull, pawing the 
ground in his rage. Two or three rooms, reserved 
for the King, are very beautifully inlaid with wooda 
of various colours, both the floors and the tablea in 
the most elegant patterns, whilst the ornaments of 
the doors and Windows, the locks, &c, are of polished 
stecl. These rooms also command a fine view over 
the garden» of the Palace, with Madrid in the dis- 
tance. The oíd servant who accompanied us had 
served for nearly 50 years, and boasted of having 
held place under flve mon archa, counting, however, 
it appeared to us, King Joseph and the restored Fer- 
dinanias two of his royal masters. líe probably 
tookanew oath of allegiance under a restored king, 
as a Christian church u»ed to be re- consecrated after 
being defiled by the Saracens. 

We now descended to the grand entrance of the 
Convent with its Doric colums, above which the 
figure of San Lorenzo with a gilt gridiron in one 
hand, and a book in the other, and supported by a 
couple ofgridirons of gigantic size, exhibí ta himself 
to the visitor as the presiding genius of the place. 
Passing through the immense " Patio de los Reyes," 
320 feet deep, by 230 wide, we approached the great 
gate of the Church " El tempio," having in front of 
us the statues of the Kings of Judah, from which the 
court is naraed. Ugly pieces of sculpture they are — 
only remarkable for being he wn out of one block of 
marble, and leaving enough behind for half a dozen 
more, which* fortunately for good taste, were never 
chiselled out. The grand entrance to the Church is 
only opened to admit a royal infant fbr baptism, or a 
royal corpse for burial. All others must pass through 
a side door into a dark and gloomy passage, from 
which this magnificent church is seen in all the 
grandeur of its lofty proportions and severe unorna- 
mented style. Though so strongly contrasted in point 
of decorations, the eflectis similar to that of entering 
the Church of St. Marc, at Venice, and arisesfrom the 
same cause — the want of light and the profusión of 
dark coloured marblcs. Such is the gloom and solem- 
nity of the edifice, that it is long before the spectator 
can bring himself to believe that the most costly 
marbies, most valuable pictures, and bronze gilt 
ornaments, in simple taste but of the most extrava- 
gant cost, which the wealth or piety of a royal de- 
votee could procure, have been lavisbed here with an 
unsparing hand. When, however, the visitor re- 
covero from his first feeling of awful surprise, he finds 
that every córner contains workmanship or material 
of a most expeneive and elabórate kind. All the 
lower part of the Church remains in a dim ob- 
scurity ; since it is only lighted*by a few Windows high 
above the ground. or by the noble cupola in the centre, 
whilst the part at which he enters, is beneath the 
" coro alto," and almost in darkness. Near the 
columns which support the cupola are two magnifi- 
cent pulpitsofbrass and oriental marble. The fioor 
of the Church is of black and white marble, highly 
polished. The ascent to the grand altar is by a fiight 
of nineteen red marble steps, and the retablo is of the 
same grave but rich character as the rest of the build- 
ing- It i s divided by columns, in the diflerent orders 
of architecture, and all of red jasper, with gilt bases 
and capitals, into compartments containing pictures, 
amongst which the martyrdom of ¡s^t. Lawrence is 
most conspicuous. Fifteen gilt statues contrast 
strongly with the dark marble. On each side of the 
grand altar are the small chambers or oratories for 
the royal family, from which we had been already 
shown the Church when visiting the royal apart- 
ments ; but the most striking ornaments of the choir 
are the groups of figures in gilt bronze in small 
chapéis above these oratories, kneeling in the act of 
prayer, with their faces towards the grand altar. On 
one side the group consists of five figures, Charles the 
Fifth kneeling, with his head uncovered, but wearing 
the imperial mantle ; beside him. the Empresa Isabella; 
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behind hlro, his daughter María, both wearing 
man t les, and behind them his two sisters. In* the 
chapel on the opposite side aie the figures of Philip 
II., his fourth wile, Anna, and his third wiíe, Isabel ; 
his first wife, María, and her son, Don Carlos, behind 
her. All the figures are kneeling. Thcy are portraits 
in bronze, and the mantlea are of mar ble of suitable 
colour. Ño one, without seeing them, can conceive 
the solemn effect of these immovable kneeling sta- 
tues, rendered more like life froin the chapéis in which 
they are placed receiving no light but what falls on 
them frora the choir. Near the choir are two mag • 
nificent pictures by Navarette, called El Mudo, re- 
presenting " San Juan " and " San Matteo." Amongst 
the forty chapela, into which the aisles are divided, 
are numerous other splendid paintings. The " Mar- 
tyrdora of St. Augustin," by Pellegrino, drevv our at- 
tention. Whilst waiting in the Antisacristia for the 
keys of the Pantheon, we could not but admire even 
the washing place for the priests, which was a vessel 
of rich-veined grey marble, beau^ifully caí ved. In 
the Sacrista the raost splendid object is the "Re- 
tablo " of the grand altar, containing a picure by 
Cuello, which conceals behind it the celebrated con- 
secrated wafer, called the " Santa Forma," which, the 
story goes, was formerly in the cathcdial church of 
Gorcum in Holland. Some Zuingliau Diesen ters en- 
tering, thrtw it on the ground, trampled on it, and 
rent it ; when lo ! blood was observed to ooze out 
from the renta. The horror-struck Protestants are 
Baid to have carried it, with respect, to Malines ; 
thence ittravelled to Vienna, and thence to Prague, 
from whence it was presented to Philip II., by the 
then Emperor of Germany. During the French in- 
vasión, the monkshiditin the cellar^, and it is now 
again exposed twice a-year to the faithful, who still 
find the wafer uncorrupted, and the blood still visible. 
We were not permitted to see it, however, and it was 
covered by the picture which represents the Sacristy, 
with Charles II. and his Court kneeling at the mani- 
festaron oí this wonderíul wafer. The picture is full 
of figures, priests, courtiers, attendants, &c, all por- 
traits. The beautiful marbles which form the retablo, 
are so highly polished that the garden is reftected in 
them like a looking-glass. 

By this time the attendant had obtained the keys 
of the Pantheon and we descended to this magnifi- 
cent resting-place of kings. On the staircase is a 
pertrait of a monk of this convent, which seems out 
of place here, but it bears an inscription stating that 
he had turned the course of a land-spring which 
gushed out cióse by this spot. The door, by which you 
enter into the vaults, is oí bronze, richly ornamented 
with gilding. Above it, on one side, a figure in bronze 
represents human nature expiring-na crown falling 
freni the head, and a sceptre from the hand ; and on 
the other side Hopespriuging up exulting, with a new 
lighted torch. Aftcr passing this eutrance, the pas- 
sage below, both roof and sides, is all lined with 
ja.«per highly polished, and leads into a vault 3G leet 
in diameter, and risingin a dome-shape to a conside- 
rable height, the entirc Buriaee covered aláo with 
highly-polished jasper, divided into compartments by 
bronze- gilt pillars of ricli woikmanship. One side 
contains a chapel with á cruciiix in keeping with the 
reat of the place, the figure being of bronze, and the 
crossof dark marble of Uiscay, whilst the sules oí" the 
chapel are all covered with the marbles of Guuoa. A 
bronze chandelier hangs from the ceiliug, buttheonly 
light which was admitted carne from two or three 
narrow openiugs near the rooí, and afibrded so iittle 
relicf to the gloom, that the torch with which we 
entered scarcely suíficed to show the dimensious oí' 
this solemn temple of the royal dead. Isone but 
kings or the mothers of king are admitted here. 
Twentysix niches contaiu black marble coílins, with 
a bronze inscription beneath each niche. Some are 
still vacant. The kings are on one side ; the queens 
on the other — vain distinction, where all are cqual. 
Amongst the Kings are Charles Y., Philip II. and 
IV., Charles II., III., and IV.; and, amongst the 
Queens, Ana, fourth wife of Philip II. ; Isabel of 
liourbon, first wife of Philip IV. ; María Ana of 
Austria, bis second wife ; María Luisa of Savoy, first 
wife of Philip V., &c. This solemn vault is placed 
exactly under the grand altar, bq that tho hgst may 



be elevated just above the illustrious dead. To this 
place Ferdinand VII. and his mother also were ac- 
customed to descend for lonely meditation — with' 
what idle effect history too painfully tells. The youxig 
monk who accompanied as was too much aecustoraed; 
to the place ; too voluble in h's descriptions to allow u# 
to feel the solemn lonelincss of this gloomy abode. 
The cheerful tone of his voice was so grating on the 
ear, that we were compelledto beg for the decorous 
silence more snitable for the place. Cióse adjoining is 
another vault, called " El Podridero," " the rotting 
place,** where the rest of the Queens and the royal 
children repose in peace. 

Aftcr taking another glimpse of the church, we 
assended to the cloisters. In simplicity and grandeur 
they are in keeping with all the rest of edifice, and 
its size may in some degree be judged of from tueir 
loftiness and extent. They consist of two stories — 
the lower one 212 feet on each side, surrounding a 
large court-yard, called " Patio de los Evangelistas," 
with a sort of temple in the centre of a formal 
garden, divided by low walls of box. The lower 
cloisters are adorned with frescoes, much faded or 
destroyed, except in the corners ; and the ascent 
from thcáe to the upper cloisters, is by a magnificent 
staircase, imposing by its grandeur and by the 
frescoes which adorn the walls. In the vaulted roof, 
principally painied by Laca Giordano, is represented 
the Trinity, surrounded by a great multitude of 
angels, receiving San Lorenzo aíter his martyrdora. 
In the lower part ofthe picture may be noticed 
Charles V. presentins: the crown ot Germany with 
one hand, and that of Spain with the other ; whilst 
Philip II. modestly holds only the globe in his hand. 
The three sides of the staircase are adorned with a 
vivid representaron, on a large scale, of the battle 
ofSt. Quentin, in honor of which victory this iin- 
mense edifice was erected. After visiting other 
rooms we entered the library — & magnificent rooio, 
104 feet long, and 36 feet higa. The ceiling is 
gaudilygilt andpainted, though the subjeets are well 
suited for the purposes to which the room is devoted. 
In the ceiling, Philosophy is showing the globi to 
Sócrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Séneca. Below the 
coruice, in a variety of corapartments, are man/ 
other subjeets relating to human learning and the 
study of languages— such as the School of Athens ; 
Grammar holding a wreath of flowers, as a prize for 
the children who are studying ; the Tower of Babel, 
as the origin of the multitude of languages ; Rhe- 
toric, in which are intreduced the figures of the Greek 
and Latin orators, Isocrates, Demosthcnes, Cicero, 
and Quiutillian. Porphyry and marble tables, some 
supporting globes, and some for the use of students, 
are ranged along the centre of the room ; but, alas, 
few students avail thetnselves of this splendid study. 
A venerable priest had just taken down an ancient 
volume, and no one else was present to disturb his 
solitary or learned retlections. The books are turned 
withtheir edges out-vard, which are richly gilt, and 
have the ñame uf the author stamped upon them. 
A great portion of this valuable library was lost 
when removed by the French to Madrid; but the 
upper room still contains some valuable Arabio MSS , 
and ancient bibles. Ainougát the portraits against 
the walls, will be particulai-ly noticed those of Philip 
III , Charles II., and Philip 11., for the excelleut 
likeness it gives of this bgotted and austero rao- 
iiareh. In the short but pithy summing up of his 
ciiaracter, which we iiud in Ford's excelleut work, he 
says "that he rarely laughed. and never so heartily 
as on receiving the news of the St. Burtholoiuew 
ma¿sacrc.'' Tac eutrance to the •* coro alto," the 
upper part oí' the church, is on a level with this 
cloister, and to it we then proceeded. It arfords a 
íiue view of the ulterior of the church, and is iu 
itself a church of large size. The most splendid 
objeets were the choral boüks, the notes of which are 
so large, that they may almost be seen from the seats 
near the walls, and all the pages are richly illumi- 
nated. The stand on which tíiey are placed is not 
less curious. It seems lroui its size and weight to 
require immense torce to niove it, whereas the utten- 
daut. with a slight touch, turned it with the books 
complctely round. A very beautiful statue of San 
Lorenzo will also be rerníuked. Blmd Conidio fear- 
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le-»aly led thc way over the Beata and benches, merely 
with the aasiatanco of a aroall atlek, to the door 
near whlch tho royal monk waa acenstomed 
to enter after hia brethren, and take hla aeat 
Sn thc farthcat córner, it might be from the apiritaal 
•' pride that apea humüitjr." After leaving the 
Escorial, we paid a ahort yialt to the Casa del Campo 
1 t the end of a long ayenne of traes. It ia a plain 
utone Tilla reaidenee aa the ñame implies, and waa 
bu lt for Charlea IV. when prinee. It contains a few 
good pictnre*. and sotne yery aplendld marqueterie 
tables and ornamenta, whilat all the walls, passages, 
nnd st aireases are ofbeautinally velned marble. In 
thc flrat room will be noticed a aplendld " St. John" 
l>y Murillo , and ln othera, M the Virgin" 07 Morillo ; 
" Judiih" by Spagnoletto ; a amall picture of " the 
stippcr at KmmouB" bf Albert Durer, and in the 
Inrgc centre room a beautiful *' Female Kartrr" by 
Pomenichino. Bnt the apartmenta are prinoipally 
intere«»ting to tbo«e who take pleaanre in the family 
poriraita, or prívate oceupationa ofthe royal family 
of Spafn. In upper ropms, to whioh a eplenrtld mar- 
ide «t airease leada, are picturea of Ferdlnand, Klng 
of Naplo-, flg a el. ¡Id, the Count de Montemolin, and 
ntheraof the í..n !Iy :— portraits, but badly painted. 
A pmnll atatue o. Charles IV. in marble under a glais 
caae i* sculp ured with spirit. Another room is full 
óf pietnres, worked in eilk wlth the needle by the 
princesas, nnd another of whlch the walls are 
covered wlth aimllar work, in elegant patterns and 
«oloura, by Qneen Mary. In another Httle room, are 
1 xnct copies <>n a emaU scale of the arabesques in 
the Lorpia of the Vatican, the celebrated work of 
ISaphaol ; and in tleminiature dining room, an at* 
tenipt batí bteu uuecesaftilly made to imítate the same 



style on the pillars of the room. in gold arabesquea 
upon a blue ground encased in glass. It is altogether 
a yery pretty residence, full of elegant French fur- 
niture In white and gold, bnt coming from 
the gloomy grandeur of the Escorial, the yisitor 
araroely eondescends to notlce its gracefnl prettinesa. 
Cornelio theu led us to the gardens of the Escorial, 
only remarkable beoause all the beds and borden 
were artiflcially fofmed on the oarren rock, by bring- 
ingthe earth and all the flowers from a digtance. 
They conaiat princpally of formal avene*» of box, 
and when we were there a great profus on, though, 
no great variety of rose trees. A few fountaina, con • 
tribute thelr attractions, and the gardens alsooom- 
mand a fine yiew of the moantains, on one of which 
Is the " Silla del rey," " the Kings chair," a spot 
from whlch Philip was aecustomed to witness the 
progresa of hls boildlngs . A noble gallery, where the 
Invalid monks might promenade, aheltertd from 
the cold winds, overloeks the garden from one slde, 
and from a fine terraoe at the end, may be ob- 
tained orer the barren waste, having the fbre- 
ground agreeably relieved by the foliage of the royal 
preserves and plantations. a very splendid view 
of Madrid at alx leagnea distanoe. After looking in 
at the t<ow deserted kitchen, which, by its enormoaa 
grates, leads one to reflect what good cheer formerly 
was prepared here nnder the aaspices of San Lo- 
renzo, whose picture is painted in fresco over the 
door, wlth a yery appropriate gridiron in his hand, 
we completed the survey of this immense ediflee, 
and, wearied with grandeur, returned to our modest' 
apartmenta and dinner, where we had every reason. 
to be patiffled with the acooromodation, confort and^ 
cleanUnesa of the Fonda á>l Correo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COUNTRY BETWEEN TI^E ESCORIAL AND MADRID— ENTRANCE TO MADRID THHOUOH THE PUESTA BJB. 
TI1E VICENTE — WAfíT OF HOTELS— PUERTA DEL SOL— CARRERA DE SAN GERÓNIMO AND ITS EDIFICE8— 
SAN PRADO— MONÜMENT TO THE YICTIM8 OP THE SOS DE MAIO— HI8T0RT OP THAT DAT* 



Thc diligen ce was at the door pnnctnally at five 
o'clock, the hour fixed for startinjt, and we were 
roon on our way to the capital of New Castile , and 
l.be centre of atl Spain. <)nr companlons in the in* 
teríor were tvro nativas of Madrid, and a Catalonian 
lemale, in the picturet^ue dress of her country, with 
her poor sickly child, whom she was taking to the 
cap ! tal for medical adyíee. A rough«looklng cur, 
who ha? taken it into his liead to sccorapany the 
yeípele backwards and furwards every day, trotted 
behind, lie has no borne at either terminus, bnt 
livevS on the c^aríty of tho calesero and the passen- 
pera. 1 he fineat view uf the Escorial is obtained 
from the a'áe toward^ Madrid, os the enormous edi- 
fiee in s^en here riaiwg aboye the treea which form 
the royal preserve» of El Pardo and ta Zarzuela. 
The country between the Escorial and Madrid is a 
ty'rren, gtony, treelens wa^le, with a few low bilis, 
■which break the tnonotony of the table land, bnt 
pcarcely sutriee to add any beauty to the arid. burnt 
up appearance of the whole country aroqnd líadrjd^. 
The ouly vegetable production which relieved the 
f-ye, was the purple heath, nnd occasionally the wild 
ínvender, which peemed to grow eyen among the 
Otones. With the exception of the líttle ytllages, or 
rather haraletr», of <^al apagar and La» Rosas, where 
we changed mules, no cottages or villas indicated 
that we were approaching a populous and overflow- 
ingeity; and not a pcasant was to be seen endea- 
vouring to bring tbe stubborn goil into cnltivation, 
the fruits of ^vhiíjh, ¡f nny could be obtnined, would 
nnd a mui-icet eo cl03e at hand. The mules nnd 
«lunkeys which we oyertook, laden with fuel and 
provisiobs, exhibited, in thcir dustcovered coats and 
wearied poce, the diétance from which every articie 
must be brought íor tho eustenance of the large po- 
julation. We crosted, b^ a noble bridge, Pui-ntc de 
Seprovia, the ri/cr Manza:inrej», now a narrow etream, 
t|líí!u^h in ui'iíer and p\" rr.p; it i? c^vell^d to a foam- 
ijiíg torren* by ihe Uu'¡)C.-is 4 or í¡¿e iiídtmg uf the 



8nows, and eontlnned our conree along a fine ayenue, 
of treea, callea La Florida, which mas between the 
river and the gardens of the palace, and in about 
flve honrs' ride from Escorial entered the oity by tbe, 
Puerta de San Vicente. A troop of cavalry froto, 
t^e immense barracks on the left diversified the. 
paene, though they blocked up the way, whilst bring- 
ing their horses to water at the fountain. Further. 
on, the palace of the Duke of Alva, with its cholee 
colleetion of paintlngs, deseryes attentioñ, and on 
the right is the royal palace and gardens, of which 
we made a circuit of the greater part of the walls, 
before arrjying at the office of the diligenoe. A cus- 
tora house offleer, as at Paria, awaited our arrlval, 
and examlned aU the baggage as it was taken down.' 
This detained us some time, ánd then my f rienda se- 
curing the sefyiees pf some sturdy Gallician portera, 
I set off with then> to the fontana de Oro, where) 
they hoped to fall in with an oíd acquaintance. 
This, íormerly a celebrated ho'el, is now converted 
into baths, a library, and lodgings ; but none of the, 
rooms that were to Uet enepurage^ us iñ the wish to, 
remain there; and ns my friends were fe search oí 
prívate apartments, I thought it better to repair to 
the Fonda de Paria, which I understood íurnished, 
all the comforts of a good hotel. I therefore took 
leave of my agreeablc travelling eompanions wítb. 
great rejrret, having paased several happy days of 
social and intellectnal intercourae, rendered still 
more pleaaing to the memory by the amusing inci- 
denta óf our juurney, and even by the privátions and. 
discotnfiírt* ot which we had üghtened tbe prefigure 
by aharing them together in good humour ánd pa- 
tience The Fonda de Parí? is in the Calle del Car- 
men, very near the Puerta del Sol, the great centre, 
of Madrid life. It is kept by a Frenchwoman, and 
therooma looking* into the atreet are well furni«hed, 
thouprh dear. The want of suburbs compela all the 
inimbitauts of Madrid to live within the walls in a. 
conn'cualively narrow compasa. Thc bouses are 
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lofíy, and inhabited by a great number of familias, 
jiaving the ataircase in common, and the want of 
apace for an incr asíng pnpulation renders lodging 
expensive. The prtce of the throe rooms, whích we 
first look*-d at together in this hotel, was three dol- 
íars per day. I found excellent coff/e served up in 
the French stylc, but was compelled to find dinners 
elsewhcre. After obtaining the services of a French 
guide, Theodore Colomic, a very intelligent and lo- 
quaclnus companion, who pro ved as amusing by his 
vanity aa by his viyacity, I sallied out on a tour of 
inspection, and s>on found myself, in the Puerta del 
Sol. Tliia ¡s a 8'iiall aquare, almost in the centre of 
the city, «nd -nto which, bv the principal streets, the 
Calle de Alcalíi and the Carrera de Gerónimo, on the 
easr, and the Calle del Arenal, leading to the royal 
palace, and the Calle Mayor, which conducta to the 
bridge of Segoviá on the west, the stream of the po- 
pulation is continnally pouring. ^rora north to 
south it is crossed by the Calle de la Montera, and 
the Calle de las Carretas, where all the best shops 
are to be found. Numerous other amaller streets 
meet at this point, so that it forma the nuoleus of all 
the busines* ana idlcqess of the city. It is also the 
focas of all the newg, and such papera as are allowed 
to be sold are distributed here by the blind hawkers, 
to whose lot this occupation seems chiefly to fall. 
Intriguers of all descriptions, from the meddling and 
disappointed politician, wrapped up in his blue 
cloak, and solacing his hunger or impatience with a 
paper cigar, whilst he waits for his turn ot fortune 
amongst some of the oriental changes to which bád 
government is incessantly expoaed, to the graceful 
intríguante shrouded in hcr pictureaque mantilla, 
which held by the point of the fan, and conceating 
the lower part oí the face, only gives double lustre 
to the aoft and large black eyea, which no where 
ppeak with more anímation and power than in thi¿ 
fiery clime. The beautiful national costiyne is be- 
coming to almost ey^ry woman, oíd and young. In 
the graceful use of the fan and the mantilla, und in 
that elegant and " harruonious motion " — as their 
walk has beeu happily deacribed — the women of 
Madrid almost equal the far-famed Audalusians. I 
was surprísed to see even the fnw French bonnet?, 
with which some more fashionable, I suppose, than 
the rest liad vcntured to diafigure or conceal their 
native graces. Here, too, may be noticed the eos- 
turnes of almost all the provinces of Spain ; here is 
the gay Majo, in his embroidered velvet from Anda- 
lusia; the sturdy G alucian, who is ready to carry 
a mulé load of burden on his head j the honest mu- 
leteer from Arrogon ; the water carriers from the 
Asturias, filling their copper kegs from the adjoin- 
ing fouutain ; and beggars from every quarter. 
Priests, and soldiers, who are always lounging 1 about 
in íront of the Casa de Correos, ready to fall into 
rank at the flrst alarm ; dandies and place hunters ; 
the Aguadores or water sellers, with their character- 
istic cries, M -Quien bebe V " who drinks ?'' or " Quien 
quiere agua ?'* ".who wants water ?" und their aup- 
I>ly of this necessary element, deliciously cooled with 
ice from the neighbouring Guadarrama mountains ; 
the goat keepers, with their tired herds, stretched at 
case in the shade, after going their usual roorning 
rounds ; keepers of lotteries, with their prizes of 
trinkets, or lazy fat pigs reposing at their feet; in 
fact, the representatives of all classes may be seen 
here, and the bustle, noise, and variety, is incessant. 
Let the stranger beware how he taüs in, too loud a 
voice of political tópica, which in England would be 
freely discussed in spou,ting clubs or penny news- 
papers ; there the jealous ear of despotism is ever 
attentive, and perhaps in that Folemn monk, or gay 
soldier, or respectarle looking citizen, wrappéd up in 
his blue cloak, and with hat slouched over hia, eyes, 
^he incautious speaker may find a government spy 
idling about, and pleased to be saved the trouble of 
juventing, by givihg a true report of free-spoken 
ireason. On the south side of the Puerta del Sol, 
is the post office, always wéll garrisoned with a 
6trong guard of soldiers, on accouut of the com- 
mand:ng position which it oceupies in the centre of 
the city, and at the junction of such a multitude of 
stieets. In the hands of insurgente provided with 
artillcry, it would indeed be a formidable post. Ik- 



hind it is the Casa de postas, from which the mails 
are despatched every evening to various parts of. 
the kingdom ; and to which the visitor will probably 
have to repalr, when he leaves Madrid. At the. 
angleof the two streets, which I .described as run- 
ning into the Puerta del Sol from the east side, is 
the insignificant though fashionable church of 
Nuestra Señora de Buen Suceso. It is principally 
and painfully remarkable, as the scene of some of 
the executions, which the French so ruthlessly per- 
petrated after the insnrrection of the inhabitants on 
the second of May, 1808, and it contains inscrip- 
tions to some of the victims, who were slanghtered 
and buried here. Continuing our walk up the Car- 
rera de San Gerónimo, we may notioesomeof the 
finest prívate houses of the city. Amongst ot fiera 
that of the Banker, B-ibas, is decorated with great 
tas te. Towards the erid of the street on thelefta 
uew edifico is in the course ot erection for the meet-' 
Ing of the Cortes. It oceupies the site of a church, 
which was recen tly pulled down for the purpose, 
and a very elegant Corinthian pórtico shows excel- 
lent taste in the design. In the square beyond, a 
statue of Cervantes has recently been set np, — in 
attitude more theatrical than graceful. The palace 
of the Duc de Medina Sidonia, which is passed on 
the right hand will turprise the spectator, not so 
much by its great extent, as by tlie very plain and 
unadorned frontage which it presents to the street. 
In any city where commercial activity exists, it 
might be miutaken for a large manufactory, but in 
Madrid there will be nofear of such an imputation 
on its ducal dignity. ^t terminates on the Prado, 
the most frequented'and delightful promenade in the.. 
city, on which in the evening all the fashion of Ma- 
drid will be found assembled. Some of the equipages 
are of the most extraordinary kinda. Ancient 
coaches, gilt and painted, — carved in the quaintest 
manner witl^grotesque ornamente, hung upon springs 
of prodigious length, and with hind wheels of porten- 
tous dimeneions, may occasionally be seen, which, to 
gether with the antiquated livery and curious figures 
of the coadunen and footmen, carry the mind back 
to centunes, during which Spain has been ieft be- 
hind in the race of improvement. The royal car- 
riages, however. now used are importations from 
París or London, and these early characteristio. 
equipages and costumes are fast vaniehing from 
sight. Some of the horsea which were ridden by the 
young nobleinen or gentry were Andalusian barbs, 
which by their graceful figureB, íong taile» and 
arched necks, are admirábly adapted for parade, — ' 
the mane and tail being frequently tied into, ¿nota 
by gay, -coloured ríbbands. The entire le&gth! of the 
Pradoi from the gate of Atocha to that of J^e^o\etoa, 
is nearly two miles ; but the most frequented pi^t ia 
between the place where we now entered it, opppsjtei 
the Museo and the Calle de Alcalá, called the Trado, 
de San Gerónimo, or " El Salón." The Prado waa 
laid out in the Keign of Charles the Third, having 
been previously the scene of many murders, duela,' 
and intrigues. ' It has not quite los.t its oharacter for v 
the latter at present, and perhaps never will. The 
Queen accompanied by the Court, but without a^ 
guard, may frequently be seen paráding in her car- 
riage amídst tiie gay asaembly. $eats are placed^ 
amongst the overshadowing elms and chesnut-trees ; 
where the companyi when tired of promenading, may' 
repose at ease and watch the gay procession pasa, 
whilst water carriers and boys with little lighted 
matches to light the cigars, run up and down to. 
supply the t" r 9 great es t Spanish wants. Seven 
fountains, consisting of difTerent mythological sub- 
jectt«, help to dispense a refreshing coolness to the 
dusty and glaring, though fayorite Alameda. The 
fouutain opposite the iíuseo is that of Neptune, 
ríding in his car with sea horaes and dolphins around' 
him. Not far from thisis the monument which was 
erected to the héroes who perished on the " Dos de 
Maio," — " ?ud of May," a day which will ever be 
memorable, as the commencement of that guerilla 
waifare. which taught the French invaders that na 
military forcé, however overwhelraing for the time, 
can extinguibh the liberties of a nation, which is de- 
termined to be free. 
The uionuuicut coüsists of a pyramid raised on, 
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steps, with a figure at each córner, and is surrounded 
by a ralling, witbin which a few cypresses have been 
planted ; but no green turf gires relief to the eye, 
and the bare eartii and atonas have a rough and un- 
flnished appearance. 

This "Dos de Malo" is still held in a sort of reverent 
recollectíon by the common people ; though French 
inflnence has succeeded in modifying the celebration 
Df it by the Spanish Court. Toreno ente rs into the 
minute and sad detalla, and in a brlcf though 
pictureaque description, gives a frightiul picture of 
the atrocities perpetrated by the French commander. 
The French army under Mnrat had entered the city 
about the end of March, and all the Royal family of 
Spain, except Don Antonio, the brother of the 
abdicated Eing, had repaired to Bayonne, enticed 
thither by the artífices or by the emissaries of Na- 
poleón, On the last day of April, Murat produced 
a letter from the oíd King Carlos IV. requiring 
the Queen of Etruria to repair also to Bayonne, 
with the Infante Don Francisco, and on the 
first of May he obtainedthe consent of the Junta to 
their departnre, which was fixed for the morn- 
ing of the next day. The hatred of the people of 
the capital had been increasing from day to day, 
ever since the arrival of the French, who did not 
understand how to concíllate the hanghty Spaniard, 
and a vague feeling of alarm and impending trouble 
had been increased by the non-arrival of the usual 
mails from France. A great multitude of men and 
w ornen had assembled, when at nine o'clock on the 
morning of the aecond of May, the Queen of Etruria 
departed with her children ; but when two other 
carriages appeared, the rumour spread abroad, tliat 
Don Antonio and the Infante Don Francisco were 
also about to leave, and thus none of tbe royal fa- 
mily would remain behlnd. The cries and lamen - 
tations, especial! y of the women, redoubled when 
they heard that the younger child was weeping, and 
refused to leave the palace, and such was the excite- 
ment, that when Murat sent his aide du-camp 
to ascertain the oause of the disturbance, the 
latter narrowly escaped with his life; being only 
rescued a by French patrol, which arrived barely in 
time to save him from immediate death. The French 
were apparently both prepared for and eager to take 
advantage of this emeute to strike a blow which 
should terrify the people of Madrid Into more com- 
plete submission. A battalion of French, with two 
pieces of artillery, quickly arrived, and opened a fire 
on the unarmed populace, who fled írom the spot in 
rage and resentment, only to seek arms elsewhere, 
and excite a general rising of the whole population. 
The strangest and most oíd- fashioned weapons were 
brought into use. Detached parlies of French were 
cut down or taken prisoners, and an iramcnse crowd 
triumphantly filled the Calle Mayor, the Calle de 
Alcalá, de la Montera, and de las Carretas. But 
short was their success. The French had only dis- 
appeared to concéntrate their forces, and pouring 
into the Calle de Alcalá and the Carrera de San 
Gerónimo, from the Retiro and the suburbs, they 
soon swept the streets with their artillery, and the 
cavairy of the imperial guird destroyed or dispersed 
the crowd by repeated charge?. The Polish 
lancera and the Mamelukcs, distinguished them- 
selves by their cruelty and ferocity, forcing open 
ihc doors, plunderíngthe houses, and fclaughtering 
whom soever they found within. At the houses of 
the Duque de Hijar, in the Carrera de San Gerónimo, 
they slew the aged porter at the gates, and had 
nearly sacriílced in the same way the Marques de 
Villaraejor, and the Conde de Talara, though neither 
had taken part in the disturbance. Many of the 
Spaniards fought with a reckless bravery, which de- 



served a better fate, throwing themselves among¿t 
the French troops and though sure cf their fate, 
flghting despcrately with their last breath. Others 
retreated from comer to córner, keeping up a deadly 
fire as long as their ammunition lasted. Some ln- 
stances of individual bravery have been recorded. 
Southey mentions in a note " a man, who got his 
liveliheod by the chase, and who was an unerring 
shot, who expended eight and twenty cartridges upon 
the French, bringing down a man with each, and 
when his ammunition was spent, he armed himself 
with a dagger, and rwhing against a body of the 
enera y fought till the last gasp." A story is also told 
of a Mameluke, who breaking into a house, from 
which a musket had been ftred, was run throngh 
with a sword by a very beautiful girl, who was 
immedlately cut down by his companions. 
But what could such individual efforts 
of courage or patriotism avail against discipline and 
artillery? The Spanish troops who were said to be 
only 3,000 in number, (whilst the French numbered 
25,000.) were conñned to their barracks, and the 
only militury oppo«ition was rnade at the cates of the 
arsenal, where two illustrious patriota, Don Pedro 
Velarde, and D. Luis Daviz, ready to perish in a hope- 
less cause, with only three cannon, and a ¿malí piquet 
of infantry, under the orders of an officer, named 
Kujz, bravely defended their post and drove back 
the enerny with great slaughter. But Ruiz was soon 
grievously wounded, — Velarde, killed by a mnsket 
ball; and when the few surviving thought to capi- 
túlate, the French soldiers rushed upon the cannon, 
and, with repeated thrusts of their bayonets, put an 
end to Daviz, already severely wounded in the 
thigh. Such were the men, of whom individually 
Spaniards may well be proud, and with such devo- 
tion to their country, had there been anything like 
organization, or military science, the French might 
not have purchased their victory, so cheaply. When 
the resistance ceased, the military executions 
began, and from three o'clock in the afternoon, 
all through that night and the next day, 
scenes of horror were perpetrated, and innocent 
victims slaughtered without hearing any deíence, 
and without u ray of merey to gild the gloomy scene. 
The steps of the church of La Soledad, and the 
fountain in the Tuerta del Sol, were stained with 
their blood, and in the Retiro and on the Prado, 
Toreno relates that the victims were tied two and 
two, and, being shot. down in heaps by the French 
soldiery, were buried— some dead, and others badly 
wounded, but still breathing ! Toreno relato an 
affecting story of the escape of his friend, Don An- 
tonio Oviedo, for whom with the greatest difficulty 
he had procured an order for deliverance, who was 
already bound with cords in one of the patios of the 
Retiro, awaiting his fate, and who had not left the 
place when he heard the crack of the muskets under 
which his friends were expiring. When Toreno first 
applied to the governor of tíic council, Don Arias 
Mon, the latter, worn out with the fatigues of the 
morning, and trusting in the French promises, was 
quietly aslecp. taking his siesta, whilst his country- 
men were being executed by hundreds. Cosa de 
España ! It is coníií'ently believed, that either in 
the contest, or by the subsoquent executions, 1.200 
French and Spaniards perished in this insurrection. 
Such was the Dos de ilaio — a day which willahvays 
be remembere l as the breaking lorth of that burn- 
ing Fpirit of patriotism which brought together 
Spaniards of all provinces and every class, and con- 
tinued with unabuted v'gour for íive years, till the 
French were entirely expelled from their country by 
the bayonets of their English alli^s. 
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The monument to the beroes of the Dos de Maio 
referred to in the last chapter, is in front of the grand 
entrance to the Museo, which being still open, I had 
time to take a hasty glance round, and to see the 
previous opinión of the ¿p.inish character, and their 
hatred of theFrench.confirmeri by some of the modero 
paintings, oneof which, reprt\«.Mits a whole family 
in the last agonies of starvation, resolutely rrfusing 
the bread which a French solclier is otferin? them. 
We must return to the Museo again, anilfor the pre- 

sent the Buen Retiro being also cioseí 1 ,— pas< on by 

the Prado and the fountnm of Cybele to tlie Puerta 
de Alcalá. Thisis oae of the raost elegaut gat.s at 
Madrid, and bears an inscrip. ion that it was erected 
in the time of Charles III. A little way beyond this 
gateonthe leit will be noticed the Pinza de Toros, 
where during the summer a bullíight is grven every 
Blonduy, and the mixed population of Madrid i ti 
their richest costumes, and agitated by the most 
excited passions, may be seen to períection. The 
stranger will be at no loas to know the time of 
the " íuncion," or the more i m portan t charac- 
ters engagcd, since large hand bilis will be seen, 
stuck against the honses in the most frcqucnted 
thoroughfares, with all the particular?, the ñames of 
the celebrated pcrformers, the Matadors, and the 
Picadora, the prices of the be.se places, &c. Xeur the 
Puerta de Recoletos is a small natural fountaiu, the 
water oí which is celebrated for its purity. Not far 
distant is the magnificent palace of La Buena 
Vista, formerly built for the Duchess of Alva, 
and aflerwards inhabited by the íuvourite Godoy, 
bcfore the invasión of the Frenen. After en- 
tt'ring the churches " del Carinen " and " de las 
Calatravas," neither of which contained any 
thing remarkable, thougb my guide had a story to 
tell about the latter, that three yeara ago, whilst a 
celebrated preacher was inveighing from the pulpit 
against the faults of his audience, a guilty sinner, who 
felt his home thrusts too severe, drew out a pisto', 
and ehot the ecclesiastical censor, we proceeded 
along the Calle de Alcalá, the most magnificent street 
in Madrid, of great width, lined on each side by 
magnificent palaces or prívate houses, and sheltered 
from the intense heat by rows of acacia trees. This 
street is situated on a gentle slope, with a graceful 
bend which adds much to its picturesque appearance, 
and widens gradually as it approaches the Prado ; 
and, being always crowded with promenaders to 
that favourite Paseo, affords a scene of gaiety and 
animation which is continually varying in interest 
and amusement. It contains several noble build- 
ings ; amongst others, the Aduana or Custom House, 
built in 1769, with a splendid facade by Lieut.Gen. 
Sabatani ; the Royal Academy of San Fernando, 
two or three fine convenís ; and what was formerly 
the Enghsh embassy, but is now being repaired and 
redecorated for a Spanish noble family. 

We returned into the Puerta del Sol by one or two 
arcades, one of which — the Passage de Villa de Ma- 
drid— is a fair imitation of rhe elegauce and style 
of building, covered inwith glass, in similar passages 
in the French metrópolis ; but sadly wantiní* in the 
life and commerce, and the display of tastefnl arti- 
cles for sale, for which these arcades in Paria are 
unrivalled. We then started for the church of 
Santa Cruz, in order to witness the fine panorama 
which may be seen from its lofty towers. This is an 
admirable point of view, fiorn which the city may 
be observed in all its extent and grandeur, and the 
finest edifices displayed in their most striking aspeets. 
Over the magnificent royal palace, which in a great 
measure shuts out the dreary plain beyond, will be 
noticed the immense Escorial, rising above the 
royal forests, and backed by the bare and lofty 
mountains. Just below the spectator, the Plaza 
Mayor— the magnificent square in which the bull- 
flghts, the auto-de-fés, and other grand exhi- 



bitions were formerly held, is througed with passen* 
gers or idlers, whilst on the other side, the gardens 
of the Buen Retiro palace may be traced in all their 
symraetry and gaudiness of colour. Beyond the 
Plaza Mayor, the ronte to Badajoz winds off through 
the plain, and the church oí San Sacramento is con- 
spicuous on the left. On the other side a fine group 
of buildings will be notioed, composed of the Tribunal, 
the prison, the church of San Isidore, and the 
church and convent of San Tomas. None should miss 
the excellent view of the city from this commanding 
position. On descending, the usual fee was declined 
by the little black-eyed Manola, who had charge ot 
the tovver, and this was not the only time that,\vhetl er 
through pride or civility, we found the keepers of 
pubtic buildings refuse the gratuity which in most 
other countries is either expected or demanded. In 
the centre of the Plaza Mayor, which elosely adjoins 
the church. is a statue erected to Philip V. The 
figure of the King is good ; but the herse a heavy 
a.d by no means graeeful animal. The marks of 
can non balls and the d ara age done to the columna 
and pórticos of this square, which was the scene of a 
severe con test in the last revolution, are still unre- 
V ai red aud likely to remain so. This square is 434 
feet long and 334 broad, and is now only used with 
the streets leadtng into it, as a general market. It is 
snrrounded by a row of fine arcades. The church of 
San Isidore, mentioned above, contains some col urnns 
richly inlaid with various coloured rn ai lies, and two 
or three chapéis heavily ornamented in a very flor id 
style ; but the principal object of attraction is a beau- 
tiful picturc in the Sacristy, of •• Christ bound to a 
oolumn," and looking down upon St. Peter, with 
¡m exquisite air of dignity and eompassion. 
Not far from this, a Moorish Hospital, with the 
gate in the usual form of a horse shoe, with 
the rich ornamenta resembling corded Unes, 
and a few s tatúes under richly wrought cano* 
pies, will attract the attention in passing. The 
church of St. André also contains a picturesque 
portal, which is now closed up. The interior is lofty, 
lighted with a high cupola, covered in the interior 
with elabórate ornamente in high relief. The clols- 
ters, however, oontain a wooden door curiously 
carved with battle pieces, and scenes from Oíd Tes- 
tament History, amongst which is " Josbua com- 
manding the 8uu to stand still." 

It was high time now to make enquiry as to the 
passport, and on account of the dilatory manner in 
which bu iness is conductedin all the ofncial matters 
in Spain, to see that it was prepared as speedily as 
possible. Accordingly, I went off to the English 
embassy, where the first signature is required, and 
found that the secretarles only attended from twelve 
to two o dock daily. In the unsettled state of aíTairs 
it did uot appear prudent to venture upon an excur- 
sión to Aranjuez and Toledo, whioh was my original 
intention, till the passport was in order, and I was 
aecordingly compelled to await till the next day the 
leisurc of our ofncial representatives. Returning by 
the palace, we found a few persons assembled, ex- 
pecting the appearance of her Majesty, for whom the 
carriages had been in waitfng nearly an hour. A 
little commotion was noticed in the attendnnt 
groups, and in a few minutes the Queen descended 
the grand stairoase, and entered an open barouohe, 
drawn by six horses; her Majesty iooked both 
handsome and well. Sho was accompanied by 
a young and pretty dúchese of her court. A 
poor young creatnre, who had been for some time 
endeavouring to conceal her tears and distress from 
the nnheed'mg speotators, handed a petition to the 
Queen as the carriage was whirled rnpidly from the 
gate, which her Majesty reoeived with herown hand, 
and with a gracious smile, which carne with hope 
to the poor unfortunate, who hastened away from tbe 
crowd* to vent her feelinga in her solitary home, 
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waiting perhapsthe reléase of an anfortunate hnsband 
©r brother, who mfght have been vislted by the whole- 
some but In this country uncertain severity of the law. 
No guard of honour attended the Qaeen. In about 
twenty minutes after her Majesty had left, a sort of 
light high phaeton, drawn by four horses, was brought 
to another gate of the palaoe, preceded by a couple 
of eqaerries mounted on fine Andalnsian horses, and 
the King carne out, a young bot grave looklng man, 
.with a very luxuriant growth of nmstaohlos on the 
npper llp, enterad the carrlage, and was driven off 
in a different dlreotion from the Qaeen. He was 
only acoompanied by one gentleman. The palaoe 
jroard was drawn up in the principal court, and with 
roll of drnras and pretented arma did hononr as he 
passed. Not many spectators were to be seen f but 
numbers of servan ts in the royal Hvery of bine, cari- 
ously conspicuous.like the Cardinals at Rome.for their 
red stockings, were loitering about. . The Queen had 
ordered the carriage at six, and the Klng at seven ; 
but they wereboth much beyond the time appointed. 
It was formerly posslble to obtain a sight oi the Boyal 
apartments ln the absence of the Queen and Court ; 
but stace the rerolution this favoor has been 
to strictly prohibited, that none of the offlcials 
would Tentare to break the injunctions. In 
the front of the palaoe, ln the noble square called 
Plaza Oriental, is the celebrated Eques trian 
etatue of Philip IT, brought from the gaidens 
of the Buen Retiro. It is wonderrol to see the 
skill with *hieh the artist has managed the at- 
titnde of the beantitnl war horse, which is rearing 
in the air, with both the fore feet raiaed from the 
ground, the enormons welght being only suppnrted 
by the tail, which sweeps the rock, and the hind feet. 
Around this are grouped the statues (original )y taken 
from the balustrades of the palaoe, and hidden for 
some time in its vanlte) of some of the kings and 
queens of Spain — Ferdinand, Juan of Castile, ¿o. 
The statne of Isabella representa both her figure and 
oountenance as of great beauty. From the elevation 
on which the palaoe stand b, a fine view may be ob- 
tained over the Campo de Moros, supposed to be the 
plaln on which the Moors encampéd when they be- 
sicgedthe city, now laid oat as a rich.ánd Varied 
garden. The ohuroh of San Isidore on the left, and 
the Yillage of Caravanchel, gire additional interest 
io the scene. Keturning to the hotel, I found that 
my friends had ieft a card, having estáblished tbem- 
selves in the house of the stranger who had been, so 
civil to os in the diligenoe in the mornlng, and of 
whose apartments to let I noticed an *' anunció " in 
the daily Journal. Finding that they were gone to 
see the Queen and all her proraenading Bubjects on 
the Prado, I adjourned to a French restaurateur at 
the Fonda l'Hardi, No. 12, Carrera San Gerónimo, 
Which can be strongly recommended to the visitor in 
this land of dearth and bad cooking. An excellent 
\Bnnef , with a demi-bouteille of the excellent Val 



de penas wine, which is grown in the neighbourhood 
of Madrid, and only cost two reala per fla-k, may 
be obtained for 15 reals, and the cuisine is first rale, 
After dinner, I joined the crowd who were pouring 
to the Prado through the broad Calle de Alcalá, 
and afterwards, returning to the former streer, 
entered a new and excellent café, which presen ted 
both sights and sounds very different from the grave 
sombre character, which we are aecustomed to at- 
tribute to the solemñ and dfgnified Don. It wai 
crowd ed with above a hundred persona ; all gesticu- 
latlng with the most excited action and talking 
volubly and at the top of their voioes. I took up a 
newapaper ; but all political news seemed carefully 
excluded. Ferhaps it was the want of sound and 
correot Information, which led to the violent opinions, 
the careless sarmises, tbo poor arguraents, and the 
wild theories which were debated with so much noise 
around me. Amongst the advertitements of which 
the daily paper principally conslsted, those for the 
Bull-flght ón the following Monday h'eld the most 
conspicuous place. Stunnedby the noise, and ex- 
hauated by the heat, I soon adjourned to the Teatro 
del Principe. Two pieces were performed, one a se- 
r ! ous play, of the oíd grave oast, the other a light and. 
sparkling comedy, in which a Frenchman was one of 
the characters repr esented, but caricatured in a broad 
and saroastic manner, widely different from hisrepre- 
sentative on the English stage. The flnt play was 
listened to with serious edifying attention ; but 
when between the pieces, the sound of the castañeta) 
was heard behind the scenes, an expectant glow of 
pleasure lighted up every oountenance, and in the 
next moment four conples, male and female, in the 
rich and glittering Andalusian dress, bouoded upon 
the stage, and the well-known Bolero was danced to 
the inexpressible delight and uproarious applause of 
thewhole hoúse. The dancen seemed as much trans- 
poned as the spectators, and the flashing of the 
spangled dresses as they rapidly changed placea with 
each other added to the magic scene. Though so fre • 
quently performed theae national danoes never fail 
of excitiug tyhe spectators to the highest degree of en- 
thusiasm. The performances were over by eleven 
o'clock, and on my way horae I found thé conve- 
nience of the excellent plan of the city, since all the 
wide and principal streeta debouch upon the Puerta 
del Sol, by which, though a períect stranger, in the 
ill lighted aád not always safe streets, I soon found 
my way ho.ne without enquiry, to the Fonda de 
París.. No pórtico or fine faoade pointed out a cele- 
brated Hotel ; but after looking up and down in 
vain amongst the narrow doorways and olosed shops, 
a watchman, to whom I at last appealed, drew out a 
séoret key, and opening the outer door, piloted me 
by the dim light of hia lantern up the dark and nar- 
row staircase to the interior door; which formed the 
real entrance to tüe Hotel. 
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It was useless to commenjoe sight- seeing before the 
usual hour at which the palaces or publie establi^h- 
mente were open to the publlc, and moreover Theo- 
dore, who, though a lively Frenchmen, had lived long 
enough in Spain to fallinto the procrastinating hablts 
of the natives, did not favoor me with his company 
till an hour after the time agreed upon. My árst 
viait was tomy late lellow travellers, with whom it 
seemed more agreeable to begin the tourof inspection. 
I found my way up the steep and narrow stuircase, 
which, in Madrid, ¿ke those to the lofty housea in Parí?, 
is common to all the different faroilies to whom it is 
customary to let out the apartments. The lower 
Windows of the houses are strongly defended by iron 
bars, and are very frequently without glasé. The 



different floors, or different portions of the same floor, 
are let out to sepárate families, the door of each being 
strongly barricaded or crosaed with iron. On ring- 
ing the bell, a small sbütter was removed, lcaving an 
opening, Well protected by ari iron gratín g, through 
which the cautioús servan t scanned the featurea of 
the stranger visitor. Having replied to the usual 
enquiry •* Quien es ?" " who is it," with the cuj«- 
tomary answer " Gente de paz," " People of peace," 
— and the scrutiny proving satisfactory, I was at 
last admitted. Such are the precautions taken in a 
capital city, where the pólice is not of the first order ; 
and that they are not without reason, several íearíul 
examples of the insecurity of lile and property; 
which have been latcly reported, ,arc sufficieut Ui 
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prove; We then proceeded together to the Buen 
Retiro palace and gardens. Since the last revota tion, 
however, great difflculty has existed in obtaining 
permission to view either the palace or gardens, and 
to the Mu3eo Militar, and the modele of fortified 
places In Spain, of which an admirable collection 
stül exista here, we foand the admisaion absolutely 
prohibited to every one. Both the palaoe and the 
Gothic chapel, and the convent of San Gerónimo 
were grievously sacked and robbed duríng the French 
Invasión,— the tombs destroyed, and the beautifol 
8tatue8 of priests, warriors, and kings, sadly muti- 
lated or broken to pieces. This was the point at 
which Napoleón made hia principal attackon Madrid 
on the morning of the 3rd December, 1808, as from 
ita elevation and position, it commands the whole 
eity. The Frenoh Generáis nnder Marat, well aware 
of ita lmportanoe, had applied themselves to fortify 
it, and maiatained in it a very large portion of their 
force8, but since their retreat, the Spaniards with their 
usual carelessness or dllatory habita, had neglected 
the nece88ary military preoautions. Thirty pieces 
of artillery soon made a breach in the eastern wall. 
The place was bravely defended by a body of pea- 
santa hastily formed into soldiers ; but after the 
elaughter of lOOOof these palriotic but undisciplined 
men, a división of the Frenoh entered through the 
gap, and possessing themselves of the place poured 
into the Prado, and compelled the Spanish generáis 
who commanded at the gatea of Recoleto, Al- 
cala, and Atocha, and who were thus taken 
in the rear, to withdraw to the protection of 
the adjoinlng streets. Napoleón suspended the 
assanlt to give time for negotiation, and the 
Junta who were sitting " en permanence " at the 
Post Office, were soon forced to capitúlate. At this 
time it does not appear what other oourse could be 
pursued. A further contest could only have ended 
in a sanguinary and fatal def eat ; yet the people, with 
usual injustice and ignorante, looked upon the 
authors of the surrender as traitors, and the Spanish 
historian exulta, that General Moría, who was the 
nnfor túnate bearer of the articles of capitulation, 
" died a few years afterwards, blind, full of sorrows, 
and detested by all." Fassing into a oonrt-yard, one 
side of which was oocnpied by the barrscks of the ar- 
tillery, we entered by an iron gate into a pleasant 
avenue, adorned on eaoh side with statues of the 
Kings and Queens of Spain, with the dates of their 
reigns, and as theyarealso represented inthe costume 
of the period, it forma an interesting walk for the stu- 
dent of history. Amongst others Alarle, 506,— Reca- 
redo II, 621, with a very singular antient headdress, 
— Cario II, 1700, of a stout coarse figure, — Luisa de 
Savoya, 1714, with a beautiful conntenance, and 
habitedin French costume,~and Philip Y., 1746. 
will attraot attention by «their figures or historical 
ñames. At the end of this walk a small lake, or 
rather large pond, called " Estanque," with a little 
white house " La casa de Marina," is only remarka- 
ble for its ugly uniformity, the reservoir being an 
oblong stone basin, surrounded by a railing. Near 
this the spectator will stop a few minutes at the 
menagerie and baths of the Elephant. One of the 
lion8, whioh died recently, has left a good ñame 
behind him for hia attachment to a fair Manola, who 
had watched and tended him in a longillnessof three 
years. When she was sent away to a distance, the 
poor animal pined for bis devoted attendant, and 
when she returned, he showed his attachment by 
gratefully licking her hand, and soon afterwards ex- 
pired. We enquired for the site of La China, — tbe 
royal porcelain manufactory, which was turned into 
a fortified place by the French ; when Savary ar- 
rived in the place of Murat, it wa3 converted into a 
storehouse for provisions and raunitions of war, and 
the British are aecused of having blown it up when 
they quitted Madrid in 1812. Ford ñames the 
charge as one of the calumnies which have been so 
industriously circulated against their best friends by 
the ungrateful Spanish writera, striving to deprecíate 
the deliveren of their country, to whom they lent so 
little aid at the time. The porcelain manufactory 
from whence the ñame was derived, has been re -es* 
tablished ; but on the banks of the Manzanares. 
From the end of the gardens on this side a pretty 



view is obtained over the Manzanares, and the ad- 
joining country. The feeble commencement of a 
railroad to Aranjuez, — the canal Manzanares, — a 
little church on a mount, — the Lying in Hospital, 
and the convent of Atocha below, surrounded by an 
extensive olive garden, form marked features in the 
scene. The canal was intended to connect Madrid 
with the Tagus at Toledo; but has never been 
finished. A fine promenade called " Las Delicias" 
extends from it to the Puerta de Atocha. Continuing 
our walk through the deserted grounds, where a 
coarse grass takes the place of the smooth turf one 
might expect to see in royal gardens, we reached the 
Observatory, from which a splendid view is obtained 
over the city, the general Hospital with its picturesque 
arcades, íorming a noble object in the foreground. 
The man who had oharge of the Observatory with 
great civility showed ua over the building, and 
pointed one of Dollond's telescopea to see the hour of 
the day by a distant convent clock. With pride or 
politeness, equal to that of the pretty maiden at the 
tower of Santa Cruz, he declined taking any 
recompense for his tronble. We returned to 
the Palaoe gate by a new garden Lid out oppo- 
site La Gallería Calcográfica, the descent to which is 
from a terrace by a fiight of marble steps, and con- 
tatos amongst statues of ancient Kings a monument 
erected to the memory of the two héroes of the Dos- 
de Maio. They are represented in the act of firing 
the cannon near which they both died, — for which 
their patriotic devotion has gained them so illustrious 
a ñame. Not being provided with tiokets before hand, 
we fonnd no admisaion could be given to the portion 
of the gardens reserved for the royal family, whioh, 
however, weregretted the leas, as the principal orna- 
ment of them, the celebrated statue in bronze of 
Philip IV., cast at Florence in 1640, by Pedro Tace a, 
is now removed to the Plaza Oriental, in front of the 
Palace. 

On proceeding to the cabinet of Natural History, 
we turned oat of our way to see " La Casa de las 
siete chimeneas," where Charles I ofEngland is said 
to have lodged when he carne to Madrid, in company 
with the Duke of Buckingham in 1623, to pay his 
court to the Spanish Infanta María,— a visit which 
ended in a result just contrary to what was intended. 
The mansión is now about to be redecorated for the 
residence of the Frenoh ambassador. The represen- 
tativo of the Republio of France will be a near neigh- 
bour to that of another — the Republic of Chili, whose 
arms we saw grandly displayed over a door in the 
adjoining street. At the córner of the street an at- 
tentive and enraptured group were assembled round 
a band of musioians whose brazen clamours painfully 
grated upon the ear with their discordant notes, 
The tunes were national ; but even the most ardent 
españolismo raust h&ve felt its auditorial nerves 
painfully acted on by what could scarcely be called 
even musical discord. Amongst the crowd were 
sevcral in military uniform, whom our French guide 
described as Gens d' armes. They form a forcé for 
the protection of the publie roads and highways ; 
but great numbers had been ordered to Madrid to 
supply the place of the disaffeoted reglments which 
had been sent away from the oapital after the last 
attempt at revolution. The country was therefore 
already beginning to feel the effeets of the fears of the 
Government ; and whilst the publie arekept in ordtr 
at Madrid, security had taken leave of the provincés, 
The Royal Acaderny of San Fernando, to whJQh vvse 
next paid a visit, is in the Calle de Alcalá, whither 
it wat» removed in 1774. In the first saloon is a poor 
portrait of the Queen, placed under a canopy, which 
neither does the artist ñor her Majesty any credit. 
We turned, therefore, to a wonderf ul picture by Mu- 
rillo, which was brought from the convent of La 
Caridad at Seville, it is called " El tinoso." The 
subjeot ls disagreeable ; it representa St. Isabel dress- 
ing the head of a boy, whose sores are depicted with 
a truthfulness which is almost painful ; but the beau- 
tiful figure of the aaint,— her benevolence, and the 
tenderness with which «he is attending tothe untor> 
túnate beggar relieve the spectator, whilst they 
prove the power and skill of the artist. There is also 
in the same room a " Crucifixión," by Morillo, in 
which the rising figure of the Saviour is encircled 
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with a blaze of ligbt, whilst a deep gloom oovers tbe 
restof the figures, the contrast presenting thc most 
grand and pleasing effeot. The two celebrated pie- 
tures by the same artist, one representing "the 
Dream," ln which a figure ln an ancient Spanlsb dress 
lies asleep with abook in bis hand ; whilst the Virgin 
in the air polnts out the site of a church, Santa María 
la Mayor, to be built at Roroe, and the other in which 
the same figure is explaining bis dream to the Pope, 
are both in the adjoining salón. A picture, by 
Rubens, of Hercules is distinguished by bis usual 
splendid oolouring, and coarse large figures, both 
male and female. The warrior must have possessed 
but a lamentably low idea of beauty, who would con- 
sent to receive a distan* from the hands of the fat, 
ugly Omphale, of whom be is presumed to be ena- 
moured. In tbe next room a portrait of the Queen 
when sbe was but six years oíd, is no more flattering 
to her ln her early days, than the one we noticed in 
the flrst room. In the next gallery a group of monks 
by Zurbaran is remarkable for the beauty and ex- 
presión in the heads. In the «ame room raay be 
seen a very extraordinary collection of figures ; ap- 
parently in terracotta, but the costumes and counte- 
nances, the eyes and the halr, all painted toresemble 
Ufe. They iorm group s, each about six inches bigh 
representing the " Slaugbter of the Innocente" ; and 
the different expressions of rage, despair, or agony in 
the face, as well as in the whole composition of the sub- 
ects are most remarkable. In one group. the model 
represente three women who have seized one of the 
murderers of the children, one is tearing out his eyes, 
another biting him in the leg, frqm which the blood 
s painted pouring in red stream*, whilst the torture 
expressed in the face of the wretched captive, and the 
vindictive rage in those of bis assailants are most 
forcibly depicted. In another group, a wotnan who 
has lost her chlld. has fainted througb excess of grief 
and is being carried away by two other mourning 
women. In a third, a mother has held up her arm 
to defend her child, whom she presses to her bosom, 
and the ferocious executioner has cut it in two with 
his Bword, the blood appearing to flow from the 
stump, whilst her features are dfrtorted with mixed 
emotlons of intense suffering and unbounded rage. 
The eubjeets are all painful ; bnt the skill of the 
artist is wonderful in conveying suoh forcé of expres- 
flion in figures and features on so small a scale. At 
the end of the room a head of John the Baptist, by 
Ribera, is a fine work ; and so also is a statue of San 
Bruno, with a skuN in his hand, which is probably 
the one to which Ford refera as placed in the niche 
over the Garthusian Monastery. Under the same 
roof is the " Gabinete de las Sciencias naturales," 
to which we readily obtained admission by showing 
our passporté, though, as usual, considerable time was 
wasted before the necessary formalitics were com- 
plied with. Some magnificent specimens of rain erais, 

a case of precious stones, and superbly coloured 

marbles from the provinoes, display the mineral riches 



fbr which Spain has always been oelebrated. A lump 
of gold ore, which weighed 16| Iba, our attendant in- 
formed us had been stolen. but by whom, whetber 
the Government or some of ita sahjecta, did not ap- 
pear olear. There is, however, a raagnificent loaxl- 
stone, weigbing 61ba loz., which surtaina a welght of 
621bs. It U oalled " Piedra Imán." The finest 
marbles are from Malaga,— some from Loja, in which 
the grain resembles tbe most delicate lea vea of ferns, 
some fine ágatas and rock chrystala,— and splendid 
chrystallized sulphur from Conil,— a lump of eolid 
gold ore from San José,— a masa of silver ore weigb- 
ing upwards of 260lbs, and a mane of pare copper 
from New Spain, tbe welght of which ia ?00lbs, can* 
ñor fail to draw attention. The stuffed specimens of 
the animal kingdom, in other rooms are scarcely 
worth no¿ioe. But the extraordinary and unique 
skeleton of the Megateno, the giant fbstU 
Mastodon, found in 1789, in Buenos Ayres, not far 
from the capital of that province, and sent borne by 
the Yiceroy, is one of the most snrprisingobjeota ever 
known. The mind can soarcely believe in the ex- 
istence of the mountain of flesh, which must have 
covered tbese prodigious bones. The skeleton of the- 
elephant which ia placed by the side is comparatively 
insignificant. Theee remaina of the Megaterio oon- 
s Ututo the most perfeot skeleton of this immensa 
creature whioh is known, and it was surrounded by 
a crowd of admiring Manolas. A few other skeletons 
of anímala were crowded in an adjoining room, with- 
out order or distinctio». We were quite satisfled 
with this single wonderful speoimen, and obtaining 
our pasaporta at the doors, proceeded to the church 
of St. Gines, in the Calle del Arenal. Tbe most re- 
markable objeot here is a painting by Alonso Cano, 
in one of the chapéis, representing "Ghrist bound 
with corda." It is highly priz«d. Descending to the 
Bóveda, or vaulta beneath the ohuroh, we found a 
nttmber of subterranean chapéis, to whioh a dim 
light was admitted from above, but not sufftolent to 
show us tbe way without tbe aid of the torch carried 
by the Sacristano. Everything here wore the most 
solemn and impressive ¿speet. Frescos of skulls and 
skeletons are painted on the walls, and in the side 
chapela ; the figures ofChrist, in one chapel bound with 
corda, in the other sinking under tbe borden of the 
croes, appeared quite startling, when the light from 
the torch fell on the glass eyes, which give a shooking 
and awful reality to the figure. In a dark vault, 
covered with denunoiations from Scripture, and 
which, on solemn ocoasions, is dimly lighted by a 
few torebes, the penitenta are still, during Lent, ao* 
customed to lash their naked bodiea with knotted 
cords, whilst a priest, from a low pulptt, stimnlatea 
the zeal and self-torture of the repeatant sinners by 
his denouncements or exhortations. In the jouraala 
of the day it waa anuounced amongat the religioua 
notices that the usual " exercisea " weukt be prac- 
tiaed at night in the " bóveda" of San Gines. 
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A sbortwalk brought us to tbe Hospital of San 
Toma», the interior court of which, entirely of gra- 
nite, and a magnificent staircase, rising in three 
flights, boldly ornamented, well deserve attention, 
The Bank of San Fernando is nearly opposite to the 
Hospital in the Calle de Montera. Fortnnately, we 
possessed no paper money to exchange, andtherefore 
hastened on to the "Museo Nuevo," l&tely establisbed 
in the convent de la Trinidad, in the Calle de Atocha. 
Itisaspaciousbuilding and it contains a greatnumber 
of pie tures, hung up without any order, and destitute 
of frames, some having been brought from the dése* 
orated churches and monasteries, and others from 
prívate collections of the prinoes and nobles. There 



is no difficulty in obtaining admission, if the keeper 
should be in the way, or not engaged in his siesta. It 
seems but little frequented, for during our visit there 
were no spectators besides ourselves. Amongst the 
pictures, which principally drew our attention, were 
three fine heads by Ribera with his ñame painted on 
them ; a portrait of Melendez, by himself ; Samson 
tearing the lion, by Rubens ; and a fine full length 
portrait of the Duohesa D'Orla, by Vandyke. Many 
oíd pictures, stiff and formal, representing the deaths 
of martyrs, testify of the monkish galleries whioh 
they adorned. The large picture, " £1 Jubileo de Por- 
ciunoula," which is pointed out as one of the fine 
pictures by Morillo, is described by Ford, as being 
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so repainted and daubed over by modera artista, that 
soarcely a touch of the great original rematas. It is 
hung in a very bad position, the light being so strong, 
that scarcely a spot can be found from whence 
to view it satisfactorily. The red and white 
roses, which according to the legend bloomed írom 
the rods with which San Francisco had scourged 
himself, are falling with rich effect on a very dark 
groand, whilst the little oherabs who attend upon 
the Virgin are amongst the most graceful produo* 
tions of Murillo'fl penciL Another picture by Titian, 
" The woman taken in adultery," is also remarkable. 
The dignified attitude of the Saviour is peculiarly im 
pressive. The " raising of the croas," painted by 
Francisco Rizi, struck as as a noble picture. Also a 
few specimens of sculpture may be ndticed. Near the 
foot of the staircase a marble statue of " Christ 
bound with cords" is truly admirable as a work of 
art, and aifecting, from the expression, of weakness 
and suffering imparted to the figure by the artist. 
The attendant stated it to have been sculptured by 
Michael Angelo ; but this probably aróse from a wish 
to give a celebrated ñame to what was deemed worthy 
of attention, since he could not tell from what mo- 
nastery or collection it was brooght hitlier. 

The day was excessively hot and the " aguadores," 
who were pioturesquely grouped around the foun- 
tain8, fllling their barréis with a supply of " agua 
fresca" for the distant parts of the city, would have 
cheerfully sopplied as with some of their modest but 
refreshing drink ; but it seemed better to tura into 
a café near the Plaza Mayor, and take a draught of 
the delicious •• Agraz," made of pounded unripe 
grapes, clarified sugar, and water, and which when 
well iced, is deservedly a favourite and fashionable 
beverage. The large green blinds which excluded 
the sun but admitted the air, and the little marble 
tables were altogether framed to enhance the luxury 
of delightful coolness whenturning out of the burn- 
ing streets. Unfortunately we lingered too long 
in this charming retreat, and when we reached 
the Biblioteca Nacional it was just about 
being closed at three o'clock. It contains 200,000 
volumes, and a splendid collection of coins, 
amongst which the student of history will find tliose 
ofthe epochofthe Moors peculiarly interesting. 

After hólding a grand consultaron with Theodore, 
whoadroitly insinuated that the usual hourof the siesta 
had arrived, I determined to pay a visit to the ohurch 
. of San Isidro, situated about half a league distant 
from the city, beyond the Manzanares. Passing out by 
the Calle de Segovia, we soon oame to the bridge of 
the same ñame, a noble and handsome structure, 695 
feet long by 31 feet wide. It formed at this time a 
ludicrous oontrast with the narro w stream of the 
river, which even after the atorra ofthe previous days, 
only occupied the width of two or three of the central 
arenes. Many are tbe jokes whioh have been cut on 
the disproportioned grandeur ofthe bridges and the 
raeanness ofthe river which they span. One wit face- 
tiously advised the King to sell the bridges and buy 
water with the parchase money. Another considered 
the river most delightful to the inhabitanta of this 
capital, heoause they could enjoy the luxury of a 
bathe witbout the fear of being drowned ; and anold 
writer described the Manzanares as one of the most 
agreeable rivers, in the world, and records its praises, 
sung by a Germán Count, because you might go for 
leagues m a ooach, or on horseback, up the bed of 
the stream without danger, enjoying the delicious 
coolness of its water», and the beautiful view of its 
wooded banks, listening amidst the silence of 
mentó the haraionies of nature and the melodious 
charm of Mrds. But these woods have disappeared, 
and the bed of the river though still more shallow is 
not mach resorted to for the agreeable promenade, 
so amusingly depioted by thlspithy writer, the quaint 
Quintana. Ford reoalls a still more pleasant story, 
that tlie bed of the river was once watered, when 
Ferdiuand VII passed it " to prevent bis being an- 
noyed by the d«st.*» ¡The Manzanares flows into the 
Xarama at ao great díBtance oíf, and the united 
streams fall into the Tagua at Aranjuez. If the pro- 
Jeot of one ofthe Kingsof Spain to tur n the bed of 
the Xarama past the city» or the still grander project 
entertained by the introsive King Joseph, to bring 



the Tagus itself, in the place oí this mountain torrent 
to Madrid, could have been accomplished a 
wonderful ohange might have taken place in the city 
and its inhabitants by the increase of commerce 
they would have oreated, but if the difficulties of 
either project were not insuperable, it is probable 
that the idleness of the natives is, and so both 
schemes are nearly forgotten. We'passed along the 
banks under the miserable shade of a few stunted 
trees, but with a noble view of the city crowning the 
brow ofthe hill on the left, the Franctscan Convent 
now converted into barracks, forming a oonspicuous 
object amongst the edifices, and descended a rugged 
country road to a wooden bridge, near which a whole 
colony of washerwomen bad established themselves 
and measured out the river amongst thera into se- 
veral small channels separated by mudbanks. Their 
poor cottages occupied the opposite bank. Not far 
off is the church of San Isidro del Campo, a famous 
place for pilgrimage in the month of May, to whioh 
all olasses, oíd and young, resort for gaiety, dancing, 
and feasting, as well as devotion. All the miracles 
which are ascrihed to hira are connected in some way 
with the labour* of the plough. His image at the 
principal altar representa hira asan athletic young 
man, with the plough^in his hand, and accompanied 
by his young wife, both dressed in the usual dress of 
Castilian peasants. Behind the ohurch is a Campo San- 
to, whioh appears to be a favorite burial place, from 
tbe proud duke, (for we noticed one inscription to one 
ofthe Duques d'Osuno) to the poorneglectedpeasant, 
whose very ñame is forgotten. The bodies are placed 
in cat acoro bs, the mouths of which, whenolosed up.are 
gaily decorated with wreaths of yellow flowers and 
gay ooloured ribbands, which gave a very flaunty 
aspect to what otherwise ought to be a solemn and 
impressive scene. One little garden full of lilies, 
sent forth a delicious fragrance amidst this home of 
corrnption. On olimbing a sandy hill beyond the 
church, we obtained a very fine viewof the city with 
the noble bridge, the Ponte de Toledo, be si des the 
one already mentioned, apanning with one or two o 
their arenes the narrow ditch which they orossedf 
Near the Ponte de Toledo is the igate of the same 
ñame, one of the most frequented entrances to the 
city, and near which the publio executions take 
place. The crimináis are still punished by strang- 
ling ; but a merciful ingenaity has happily devised 
an instrument whioh relieves the victim as speedily 
as the must skilful hangman. Fron this pointof view 
the magnificent royal Palace is seen in all its 
grandeur, springing from the very edge of the rocky 
slopes, on the sumrait of which it stands. We 
returned to the palace by the Puerta de los Moros, 
near whioh the Virgen de las Vargas attracts the 
notice of the passeugers by the singularity of the 
shape of the image. The dress of the Virgin is a 
perfeot pyramid, and the heads of the Virgin and 
Child appearing to grow together out of the top, are 
calcula .ed to excite any but devotional feelings. 

The time now drew near for having my passport 
viséd, and the times were too nnsettled to feel easy, 
even for a day, till it was in order. So admirably is 
offlcial business regulated in Spain that the ornee at 
the English Embassy, where the sign ature is first 
required, is not opened, until that of the com- 
missary of pólice closes, and thus two days are 
lost for a trifling business, whioh, by a little manage- 
ment, might be completed in ten minutes. I had 
intended to have pald a visit to the most interesting 
and antient city of Toledo. It is distant only ten 
leagues from the more modera capital ; yet such is 
the want of communication, or the badness of the 
roads, that a whole day would be required to journey 
thither and another to return; and this, added to the 
two days lost in obtaining the signature to the pass- 
port, induced me in despair to book myself at once by 
the Malleposte for Zaragoza on the following day, 
in order to basten into France whilst the Communi- 
cations were still safe. In a capital where so little 
freedom is allowed to the publie journalist, the 
slightest rumours obtain more ready circulation, and 
are more lmplicitly believed than where the truth, if 
ttcanbe attained, is freely canvassed. This may 
account for the exoitement which I found every 
where spreading on the news that Cabrera wat out m 
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Catatonía with banda of Carlista, stopping the com- 
mnnioatlons and arrestingthe passengers ;— that a 
furious speech had been made by the Miniater in 
England againat the Spaniah Government ;— that 
the Engliah Houae oí Commona had decided to sup- 
port him in an immediate declaration oí war, and 
that an Engliah fleet had in fact appeared off Cádiz. 
Absnrd as all this mlght appear to an Englishman 
in England, it waa given with an appearance of 
veracity and implicit confidence, which induced me 
to congratúlate myself on havlng hurried the time of 
departure- Later in the day another equally correot 
report waa flying about the Puerta del Sol, that the 
King oí Naplea had been murdered by his people, 
and that the King and Queen were con sequen tly in 
deep retirement, and would not appear at vespers in 
the evening a« usual. 

After obtaining a very excellent dinner at an 
Italian restaurante, I had the good fortune to fall in 
again with my late travelling companions, and we 
proceeded together to the Convent of Atocha, where 
their majeatiea frequently attend the eelebration oí 
the evening eervice. On our way we looked in at the 
Jardín Botánico, on the Prado, which ia well worthy 
of a viait, and preaenting a delightful contrast with 
the duaty and burnt up environa of the city, where 
the eye looks in vain for verdant turf, or luxuriant 
foliage which may afford him aome relief after the 
closeneaa of tbe burning atreeta. This Botanical 
gardenia therefore a real treaaure Oí recreation. The 
Dominlcan convent and chapel of the Atooha ia be- 
yond the gate of the same ñame, and being afavorite 
place of devotion for the Boyal family, the avenue 
leading to it ia much frequented aa a promenade in 
the evening. The hnage of the Virgin in the chape), 
ia one of the moat celebrated in Spain, that of Zara- 
goza being the principal. The Virgin of Atocha ia 
considered the especial patroness of the Boyal family 
of Spain, and abe ia consulted on all great undertak- 
ings or especial occaaiona. It waa for this image 
that Ferdinand VII, whilst in exile, waa reported to 
nave embroidered a petticoat ; one waa, at any rate, 
presented toher on his re tura, and itcannot be ex- 
pected that the image would aubmit to be oheated. 
The liPt of miraclea which have been performed 
under her auspicies ia both ourioua and amusing. 
The interior of the chapel waa very solemn and 
impoaing. The whole of the church waa in darkness 
with the exception of the grand altar, which waa 
moat brilliantly and tastefully adorned with numer- 
oua lights. But the excessive brilliancy in this 
part only rendered the gloom of the re8t 
of the edifico more intenae, and the kneeling orónos 



appeared to be loat in tho extreme darkness. Nu- 
meroua bannera hnng round the church,— -trophles of 
aome of the Spaniah v ctories from the time of 
Charlea V. The congregation were repeating their 
prayers, but the commencement of the service was 
awaiting the arrival of the Queen, who waa an hour, 
aa usual, beyond the time flxed. Many were dis- 
posed to leave, when aa we were about to follow 
their example, three carriages drove up at a rapid 
pace. The last, an open carriage drawn by aix 
handaome mulea, contained the Queen and her 
husband. Aa aoon aa they had entered a amall 
tribune in the gallery near the altar, the service 
began, the prieata having been robed aome time, 
awaiting their arrival. The music and voicea were 
superior to any we had yet heard. The service waa 
very ahort and before it waa over, people burried from 
their knees in a general ruah to aee her Majesty 
depart. Another petition waa flung in aa the mules 
dashed offinto a gallop, and her Maje*ty received it 
with the usual sraile, and it waa no doubt conaigned 
to the tomb of all the Capulets with theothers which 
we had previoualy seen aa graciously accepted. 

I ftnished the evening by a viait to the other of the 
principal theatres, the Teatro de la Cruz. A very 
large and gaudily decorated box occupiea the whole 
of the centre on the first rank, but it waa quite 
empty the whole of the evening, The houae holds 
1300 apectatora, although not half that number were 
present. The ladies are placed in a gallery by 
thenvelvea almoat out of sight. The first piece was 
an heroic compoeition from the fertile theme of the 
hiatory of the ¡Cid. The ranting and mouthing 
and the extravagant gestures of both the raale and 
female performera met with the applauae it was in- 
tended to produce. Hamlet's advice to the playera 
haa probably not reached Madrid, for they certainly 
" tore the paaaion to tatters," in a way which he 
would cali " villainoua." A " terrino combat" be- 
tween Bodrigo and another valiant knight couldjnot 
have been delivered with more fiercenes* had young 
Mr. Crummle8 himaelf been the hero, But the Bolero 
was admirable aa usual. First two couples entered, 
and whilst they were engaged in their most active ex- 
ertions, two others atole in and mingled gracefully 
in the dance without interfering with the lively and 
elegant figures of the flrat dancers and then quietly 
vani8hed before it was brought to a cióse. The 
aecond piece was an amuaing farce, where the scene 
was laid at Seville. An Andalusian Majo was the 
hero ; and the picturesque dance, the twangling 
guitar, and creaking voioes of the gay peaaantry in a 
country venta were given to perfection. 
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The morning broke with no véry agreeable pros- 
pects for a atranger, anxious to pry into all the cu- 
rioaitiea of a strange city. It waa pouring with rain, 
and though it might convert the rivulet of the Man- 
zanares into a river, it confined me to my rooma till 
paat ten o'clock. Under the guidance of the ofllci- 
ous Theodore, I then proceeded to viait the Boyal 
Chapel in the Falace, as it was expected, that being 
a feast-day, the Queen would proceed in state to hear 
masa. The chapel is on the same range with the 
state apartments, and is finished in a style of mag- 
nificence, auitable to the lormer times of Spain. 
Marbles of the richest hues, and gilding cover the 
whole of the building. Dark columna of highly po- 
lished marble snpport the roof, having their Corin- 
thian capitals deeply inlaid with gold. The ceiling 
is pa nted by Giaquinto. A tribune for the Queen 
may be noticed, which ia frequently used on ordi- 
nary occasions ; but near the altar is an elevation 
under a canopy, with two átate ohairs, which were 
occupied by the Queen and her husband on the pre- 
i ent occasion. 



No time was fixed for the commencement of the 
service, and as no punctuality appears to be observed 
by the Boyal family or household, even *hen it is, 
the lieges were kept waiting for the arrival of the 
Court, amuaing the time by promenading in the long 
gallery. This gallery entirely enciroles the principal 
oourt, is covered in with glass, and on the Fiesta de 
Dios, when the Queen walks in procession, ia richly 
hung round with antient tapeetry. We endeavoured 
to allay our impatience by reading the notices which 
were fixed against the chapel doora. Some of these 
described the ñames of the preachera in ordinary, 
and the daya on which they ufficiated before the 
Queen, " que Dios guarda." The orator of this day 
was diatinguished by the lengthy title of Señor Don 
Francisco Fuigy Eitevez, Beneficiado déla paroquial 
de San Miguel de Barcelona. Other notices detailed 
the comfortably s ni all sums for which the " indul- 
gencies" to eat meat in Lent might be obtained. 
Rich sinners, however, are not allowed to escape so 
easily as the poor. They are divided into four 
clasgea. 
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The first class are compelled to pajr in alma the ex- 
trtvagant sura of 36 reals, or little more than seven 
shillings; but, peihaps, considering the rank of the 
parties, my readers raay deem the church very in- 
dulgent; for this first class, consiste of Gardinals, 
Archbishops, and Bishops,— the Grandeea, Los Ca- 
balleros de la insigne Orden del Toisón d' Or, 
(Knighte of the illnstrious orderof the Golden Fleece) 
Los Grandes Cruces, de la distinguida Orden de 
Carlos III., (srand orosses of the distinguished order 
of Charles III.,) &c, Councillors of State, Ambas- 
sadors, &o , and their wives and widows. 

The second class are only compelled to pay 12 
reals, (about 28. 6d.) ; but then they only consist of 
Councillors, and Fiscals of the Supreme Tribunal of 
Spain and the Tndies, mitred abbots, governors of 
the rank of Colonel, &c. 

The third class ftnd the indulgenceof their carnal 
appetites brought still more within the compass of 
their means. They pay only two reals, (about 5d.) ; 
and this enables the rest of the clergy and other 
secular estates to enjoy such good living as they can 
afford with the same treedom as their superior». 

There yet remains another olas», who pay nothing 
at all ; and the Order of San Francisco are privi- 
leged, like the poor and the sick, to eat when and 
how they can. 

This nice adaptation of the coat of the privilege to 
the means or rank of the applicants, one would 
imagine, must be greatly for the benefit of the 
church, since few would like to be classed amongst 
the poor exempted, who for the cost of flve pence 
could take rank with the " rest of the clergy," or for 
half a crown with " mitred abbots." 

After whiling away half an hour in this sort of 
amusement, and still no signs of her Majesty ap- 
pearing, we determined to visit the Boyal ooach- 
houses, " la real cochera/' and atables, " las caballe- 
rizas." They are situated on the side of the Falaoe 
nearest to the gate of San Vicente. Some of the 
carriage8 are yery elegant and modern, made in 
París or London ; but the grand state carriage was 
built entirely in Madrid, and both in style, taste, 
and finish, is creditable to the city manufactures. On 
each of the pan el s of the doors a group of Apollo 
and the Nymphs, in gilt bronze, is in classical taste, 
and all the ornaments are in the most períect keep- 
ing. The lining is of white silk riohly embossed, 
with landscapes worked upon it in natural colours. 
One carriage, used by Napoleón, is preaerved as a 
relio, which may be taken either as creditable to 
Spanish history or not, according as the speotator 
may associate it with the conqueror, using it in tri- 
umph, whilst the French were here, or leaving it 
bebind him when they were driven from the country. 
In the stable8 will be noticed, some of the finest 
mule8in Spain, amongst the 200 which are kept 
here; some excellently matched and used in the 
carriage», even on state occasions. Spanish mules 
are very superior, both in size and breeding, to those 
of any other country, and are far more useful for the 
long journeys which it is frequently necessary to 
make over rough roads and on hard fare, which 
would soon knock up the more shoivy animal. They 
fetch in Spain a higher price than the horse, and £30 
to j£40 is no nncommon price, and some even cost 
£50. Several attempts have been made to improve 
the breed of horses, and races are ocoasionally held 
at the Casa de Campo, near Madrid ; but it is pro- 
bable, as the horses answer all the purpose for which 
they are required, that of pomp and parade, that but 
little change will be effected for many ycars. Some 
fine horses of diflerent breeds may be noticed in the 
Boyal stables ; a few English, amongst which is one, 
which has fallen into disgrace for having thrown 
the King, who has not been disposed to honour him 
again. Some of the Andalusian and Arabian breeds 
will attract notioe ; but chief of all a beautiful white 
horse, well worthy of bis ñame, Buen-visto; on 
which one of the yor traite of her Majesty represento 
her as mounted. There are frequently 190 horses 
in the stable, and as we entered the grand equerry 
was employe4 in making choice of another, The 
harness-room, in an upper floor, resembles rather a 
gallery of natural cuiiosities, being of immense 
length, and surrounded by glass cases in which the 



silver and gilt ornaments, and rica embroidered 
trappings are kept, to prevent tbem from teing tar- 
nished. Some curious oíd sedan chaira, and ons of 
great magnifioenoe, in which the Queen is ocoasionally 
oarrled in processions on the •' dias de fiesta," —some 
rich saddles covered *ith crimson and gold, used by 
the king and queen on state occasions ; a splendid 
suit of harn<>83, in riohly embroidered leather, pre- 
sented by the Sultán ; seats for the backs of mules, 
bearing a lady on each side, like the amusing mode 
of travelling we described at Bayonne ; and the 
splendid trappings for a war-horse which had been 
u«ed by Joseph, the intrusivo king, and from whioh 
he had ordered the lilies of the Bourbons to be 
erased; — may perhaps repay the curiosity of the 
traveller. 

When we returned to the glazed gallery of the 
Pal a ce, Boyalty was still behind the soenes ; but the 
increased crowd of spectators seemed to indícate that 
it was soon expected to appear. In the meaatime 
the variety of oharscters and richness of costumes 
afforded a brilliant speotacle to arause us. Ladies 
in their graoeful mantillas, talking vivaciously in the 
expre8sive language of the fan, at the very entranoe 
of the chapel ; bishops in their rich embroidered 
robes, and the more ordinary clergy, some distin» 
guished by their large hato with their capaoious 
brims folded at the sides but projecting in the back 
and front ; others by their puré white robes ; general 
officers in rich uniforms, and grandees with their de- 
corations, whether of merit or good fortune ; the 
Queen's body guard of Halberdiers, with antient cos- 
tumes and weapons, and the Boyal servante covered 
with gold lace, all promenading up and down till it 
was time to take their appointed places ; the gav colours 
or the rich gold embroidery, steel weapons or spark- 
ling ornaments, flashing in the sun, whose rays now 
poured into the capacious gallery, formed altogether 
a most gorgeous speotacle. No time was fixed for 
the " mass" and some of the attendants had been 
waiting for two hours, rather a contrast to the well 
known punctuality of our own beloved sovereign. At 
last at about 2 o'clock the sound of music was heard 
from another wing of the gallery, and the procession 
approached. First appeared about thirty servante in 
rich Uveries, walking two and two, then the chamber- 
lains and other officers of state, the generáis in full 
uniform, amongst whom we noticed General Narvaez, 
the Dúo de Baylen (Geni. Castaños), the Marquis 
de Malpica, the Dúo de la Boca, and others. Uer 
Majesty walked alone ; she is decidedly more hand- 
some than would be judged from any of her portraite, 
of good figure, taller than the generality of Spanish 
women, at least those of Madrid, and rather inclined 
to embonpoint. A little behind her carne the King, 
in a Generare uniform, and after them the Court, the 
Ducbesa de Gor, the Marquisa de Val verde, the Conde 
de Punon Rostro, the Conde de Cumbres altas, &c. 
The procession was closed by the band. In the 
chapel a space was railed off for the spectators, 
amongst whom a great number of soldiers were 
mingied. The Queen and King were seated under 
the canopy which I have mentioned, and the Court 
and servante ranged around. Some excellent musió 
was performed daring the mass, and amongst others 
we noticed a soprano voice of surprising power and 
brílliancy of tone. The worthy benefici ado of Barce- 
lona, a young and handsome man, very florid, and 
rapidin his styleof eloquence, gaveus a iong sermón, 
which was in a great measure historical, tracing the 
progress of the early church through aliñe of sainte 
and martyrs, unknown to English ears, till he man- 
aged to pay aneulogium tohcr Majertybefore him. In 
the middle of the sermón the preacher stopped, took 
off his velvet cap, and kneeled down. The Queen 
and King kneeled also, and all the people followed 
their example, except a few soldiers, whilst the 
preacher addressed a solemn invocation to the Virgin 
Mary. He then resumed his sermón, which oocupied 
another half hour, after which the Queen and King 
standing up, were covered with a cloud of incensé» 
and then they and the whole Court, being sprinkled 
with holy water, departed in the same order of pro- 
cession as they entered. If such pomp and ceremony 
be maintained on no very grand occasion, it may be 
imagined what most be the splendour of the great 
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fatal days ; and still more what it raust haré been 
when ttae wealth of the new world and the Indies was 
poured into the lap of the churoh, and the devotion 
of the most bigoted monarchs was strainad in her 
service. 

In addition to the chapel, there are man y parta of 
the Boyal palace which deserve to be seen, and 
especial ly the Armería Real, said to be the finast 
oolleotion of curious and ancient armonr In the world. 
But the residence of the Court prerented admisaion 
to the Palace, and tickets for the armoury had been 
absolntely prohibited since the futile attempt at Revo- 
lution reoently made. On returning (rom the palace, 
we passed by the little sqnare in which the Casa de 
Ayuntamiento, or town hall, is situated, opposite to 
which is the Casa de Lujan es, where Francis I. was 
confinad after his defeat at Paria. The latter honse 
may be distinguished by a high tower at one of the 
oorners. We then threaded our way through some 
narrow streets to the broad Plaza de Cebada, which 
was MI of males, and appeared to be the grand 
halting place of the caravana which come to Madrid 
Here are many low lnns, frequented by the oountry 
people, and the goods exhibited for sale are princi- 
pally gaudy clothing, harneas for mules, breal, fruits, 
garlick, and " aguardiente," or strong brandy. The 
popal ation also is of that kind which one prefers aee- 
ing at a distance. The children, as usual in such lo- 
calit.ies,*were the most numerous ; and happy in their 
play, and forming picturesque groups, even in their 
rags, brought to mind the truthful and vivid pencil 
of Muríllo, whilst the neighbouring churches were 
crowded with the dirtiest matenrs that can be 
imagined. In San Isidro, for instance, in the calle 
de Toledo, nearly opposite the Moorish looking hos- 
pital La Latina, which we before noticed, may be 
seen some of the wildest-looking specimens, both 
male and témale, of a city population, and that per- 
haps the least educated and worst governed of 
any oapital in Egrope, -ready with the knife at one 
moment, and on their knees repeating " ave marias " 
and •• paternosíers ** the next. This church is 
only otherwise remarkable, as possesaing the ashes of 
the héroes of the " Dos de Maio." The same sort of 
inhabitants occupy all the streets between here and 
the Lavapies, and though they form the genuine 
populace of Madrid, the Manolos and Manolas, yet 
having seen quite sufflcient for a stranger, not having 
timeto°study¡their peculiarities of oharacter, in which 
Boz might find some exciting novelties for his 
graphlc pen, we hastened on aereas some of these 
streets tiü we reached the Calle de Atocha, and from 
thence to tbe Museo, in which the strangei, who is an 
admirer of paintlng, may spend weeks instead of 
hours, for it contains, according to the catalogue pub- 
lishedin 1845, no leas than 1833 pictures, some of 
which are the most magniflcent specimens of the 
Spanish- masters known. The total number of 
pictares is stated to be 1949, the remainder being only 
exhibited on the days on which the sculpture gallery 
is Bhown. This is on Monday, the paintings being 
reserved for Sunday, on both days till two or 
three o'clock, according to the se a son. Strangers, 
however, are iiberally admitted any day at suitabie 
hours, on showing their pasaporta, and as such we 
easily obtained admission. The pictures are unfor- 
tunately arranged without much regard either to the 
periods of the artists, or to the school to which they 
belong ; and consequently afford but little assistance 
to the Btudent in comparing the progresa of art at 
different dates, but the number of pictures by the 
first masters, will afford some idea of the riches of 
this celebrated collection. Thus of the Spanish school 
there are 62 by Velasquez, 46 by Muríllo, 53 by Ri- 
bera, and 3d by Menendez ; whilst of the foreign 
achools, there are 43 by Titian, 62 by Rubens, 55 by 
Lucas Gíordano, 49 by Breughel, 21 by Poussin, 23 
by Sneyders, and 52 by Teniers. All the pictures 
were the royal property. and scattered in the differ- 
ent palaces at Ai anjuez, ¿San Ildefonso, El Pardo, 
&c, to which Btudents had access; but the dis- 
tances of these places from the capital, the bad light 
in which the pictures were hung, and other ir.con- 
veniences, induced the King, Carlos III, to conceive 
the idea of erecting a building íor the whole col- 
lection at Madrid. Ferdlnand VII, however, it is said, 



to please his wife, and at the same time encourage 
the fine arta in his kingdom, gave instructions to 
Yillanueva, to repair and oomplete the building in 
which they are at presen t exhibited. This fine 
edifloe wa«orlginnlly begnn in the relgn of Charles 
III, and intended for a museum of natural history, 
&c, but Spanlards had first left it uufinished, and ¡n 
the vicisitudes of war, friends and foe3 had com- 
bined to destroy what little had been done. The 
architect found it encumberedjwith'ruin*, and strípped 
i of the lead, which had been employed in a purpone 
very diflerent from the peaceful original deaign, hav- 
ing been melted into bullets by the different armies, 
which had ocoupied the ground. The total cost of 
the repaire was computed to be 7,000,000 of reala 
(about £70,000), and the King allowed from his 
prívate purse about 24,000 reals per month, till it 
was completed. As different rooms were finished, a 
portion of the pictures was successively exhibited to 
the public, 311 being flrat expjsed to viewon the I9th 
November, 1819 ; and it was not till 1839, ur.derthe 
auspicea of the Queen Regent, María C!iristina, that 
the remaining saloons were completed. The present 
Queen has shown every disposition to emulate the 
liberality of her predecessors, and has ordered two 
additional rooms to bepr pared for portraits of the 
varioua Kings and Queen s of Spain. Severa! of the 
pictures in this splendid collection have been en- 
graved or lithoífraphed. The latter are markei C I. 
(collection litograflea), and copies may be obtained 
at the entrance of the Museum ; the others are marked 
C.N. (calcografía nacional) where the engravinga may 
be purchuaed- Those which have been brought from 
the Escorial are denoted by the letter E. It would be 
impossible, by description, to give any idea of the 
treasures of art, which have been brought together in 
this place. The traveller will find in Ford's admira- 
ble Guide an indispensable companion to the meagre 
Spanish catalogue. His wit and acuteness in criti- 
oism, are varied by curious and interesting anecdotes, 
both ot the art and artists ; even those who have not 
the advantage of comparing on the spot the subjects 
of his criticism, will be deiighted in the study with 
his sagaoious and animated remarks. Many of the 
pictures have been most grievously cleaned and re- 
painted, the Spaniards now following the exampie 
I v\ hich the French set them, when some of the finest 
of the works of the Italian masters, so long preserved 
through the fortúnate neglect or indolence of Span- 
iards, puré and untouched, as they were originally 
painted, being carried to Paris amongst the spoüs of 
war, carne back " cleaned, restored, and varnished." 
and often deprived of all their original character. The 
indignant remarks of the critio abone, referred to, are 
too amusing to be omitted. " The work of havoc 
goes on, and whenever an empty frame bears the fatal 
sentecce, esta en la restauración, the condemned ia 
placed en capilla, and all hope is at an end ; it is gone 
to a purgatory from whence there ia no deli veranee, 
no "indulgence ;" the penalty is enforced in under- 
ground disseeting rooms, where the familiars sweep 
away the lines where beauty lingered, racking and 
torturing art like their Inquisitors did living nature." 
In this splendid Museo the attention is first of all 
attracted by the magniflcent works of Velasquez, who 
was the founder of the Madrid school, having been 
nearly all his life employed by Philip IV. about his 
court, and in adorning his palaces with the noble 
prodüctions of his pencil. He was born at Seville in 
1399. He yisited Italy in 1628 by the advice of Ru- 
bens, whom he recei ved on his arrival as envoy at Ma- 
drid. After the fall of his patrón Olivarez.to whom 
with a noble mind, worthy of his genius, he paid 
the mosr devoted attention, in his fall from power, he 
again visited Rome to make purchases for the King, 
and died at Madrid in 1660, of fatigue, after the heavy 
and an xious «iuties imposed upon him officially at the 
royal meeting on the Isle of Pheasants, to which we 
alluded when passing from Bayonne to Burgos. The 
foüow is the pichy description of his styie, given by 
Ford : — " Simple, un affected, and manly, he was era- 
phatically a man and the painter of men, in which he 
rivalled Timanthes, " artem ipsam complexus viros 
pingendi ;" thus " Las Lanzas," his finest pie ture, has 
no fe male in it. Velasquez was equally great in por- 
trait, history, aujets de genre, and landscape, ha 
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pas8edatonce without effort or violence into each, 
and into every variety of each,— from the epic to the 
farce, from low life to high, from the oíd to 
the young, from the rich to the poor, while he ele- 
vated portrait painting to the dignity of history. 
He was lesa successful in delineations of female 
beauty, the Ideal, and holy subjects, in which he 
was inferior to Murillo." We can only mention a 
few of his works : No. 87, St. Antonio and St. Paul, 
admired by Wilkie for the wonderful truth of the land- 
scape ; 138, called •■ Loa Borrachos," the drunkards, 
a figure in the centre representing Bacchus seated 
on a tun, crowning a soldier with ivy, whilst his 
companions are joyou3ly celebrating the event ; the 
countenance of one endeavouring to put on a look 
of gravity to reeeive the same honour, is admirable. 
No. 1 55, called " Las Meninas," " the ladies in wait- 
ing," was painted in 1666, five years after hisreturn 
from Italy. On the left ia Velasquez himself, paint 
ing the portraits of Philip IV. and the Queen, whilst 
the ladies in waiting are endeavouring to amuse the 
Infanta, Margarita María oí Austria, and her two 
dwarfe are teasing a patient dog in the comer. The 
effect of líght and shade in this picture is wonder- 
ful. No. 177, the portrait. of the Duc de Olivares, 
prime minister and favourite of Philip IV., on horse. 
back; this picture is of a large size, upwards of 11 
feet high ; it representa the favourite dressed in 
half armour, holding a baton in his hand, and seated 
on a beautiful chepnut horse. No. 198, Full-length 
portrait of the Infanta Maria, described in 155, in- 
teresting to an Engliahman, as she was the object of 
our Charles I's. visiteo Madrid. Her beauty by no 
means merits so long a journey. She is dressed in 
wide lawn sleeves, with a white handkerchief in her 
right hand, and a rose in the left. No. 267, an ad- 
mirable picture, representing a "pretendiente" in 
the pct of presenting a petition for a place at the 
court of Philip IV. ; he is clothed in black. No. 
299, a noble portrait of Philip IV. on horseback, in 
armour, ornamented with gold and a crimson scarf. 
No. 319, the Surrender ol Breda. The Marquis of 
Espinóla in the midst of the Spanish and Flemish 
troops, receiving the keys of the fortress from the 
goverocr — one of the flnest of all Velasquez's works. 
These form but a small pcrtion of this celebrated 
master's performances, which may be here seen in 
theirfull perfection, in the place where his glory 
was acquired. The works of Murillo may be 
stu^ied with more satisfaction at Seville, al- 
though, in spite of French restorations, there are 
many here at which the delighted spectator will 
be compelled to stop ; as, for instance, at No. 43, 
a holy family. St. Joseph is seated fondling the child, 
who, with a little bird inhis hand.is playing with a dog, 
which watches the opportunity to seize the bird; whilst 
the Virgin has suspended her work to enjoy the pleas- 
ing «cene. No. 65, the Conception, the Virgin, sus- 
tained in the clouds, in a white robe, and blue mantle, 
and surrounded by five angela with palma, roses, and 
lilies in their hands. In No. 182, the martyrdom of St. 
Andrew at Patras, the groups of men and horses 
are fine, but the head of the apostle lighted up with a 
celestial light, which pours from the sky, in the midst 
of which angela are descending, bringing the palma 
and crown of martyrdom, is truly admirable. Mu- 
rillo went to Madrid in 1640, where he met with the 
gcnerous patronage of Velasquez, who procured hito 
Míe means ofstudying in the Boyal gaüeries. He 
returned to Seville in about five years and adorned 
that city with the produotions oí bis genius. Who 
cou'.d ever forget the magnificent pictures of " Moses 
etriking the Rock" and the " Miracle of the loaves." 
in the Hospital of La Caridad, not to mention his 
numerous other works collected in the Museo of that 
interesting city ? Other works by José Bibera (Spag- 
mletto, delighting in harsh and blood-thirsty sub- 
jects^especially the Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew,) 
by Juan Juanes, Zurbaran and others willbe admired. 
No. 151, the Disembarcation of the English near 
Cádiz, in 1 625, und*r the command of the Conde de 
Lest (the Earl of Essex)— -the Spanish General Girón, 
Governor of Cádiz, ill with the gout, oarried in a sort 
of sedan chair, giving orders to his Captains to drive 
the English into the sea. No. 314, the Baptism of 
Christ by Navarette, oalled El Mudo; and No. 317, 



the Infant Saviour sleeping on his cross by Zurbaran, 
will all engage attention. As to the superb speoi- 
mens of the 1 1 alian masters, it raust suffice to men» 
tion, No. 726, the Holy family, by Baphael, called 
" La Perla" from the exclamation of Philip IV., 
when he obtained it, after the death of Charles I. of 
England, '* He aqui la perla de mis cuadros" " this 
is the pearl of my pictures." It is a scene of quiet 
domestic enjoyment. The Virgin holds the child 
seated on her knees, with its little foot resting on 
the eradle, whilst St. John, i n his garment of camel's 
halr, ia offering fruits, which the infant is about to 
take, looking up to his mother's face with a smile, 
as if to ask permission. The left hand of the Vir- 
gin, who is regarding the smiling infant with a 
mother's love, reata upon St. Ana, who is on her 
knees, apparently absorbed in a pleasing medita- 
tion. No. 723, another Holy Family — also by 
Baphael— is called the " Agnus Dei." The Virgin 
is seated at the foot of a tree, her left hand resting 
on an ancient pedestal, against which St. Joseph is 
leaning ; and the child, seated in her lap, endeavours 
to draw his mother's attention to the legend, 
" Ecce agnus Dei," which St. John is showing him. 
In France this picture was known by the ñame 
of the Holy Family of the Lizard ; the head 
of one of these animáis appearing amongst the 
fragments of a broken column. No. 784, Christ 
bending under the weisrht of the Cross ; another 
celebrated picture by Baphael, called " Pasmo de 
Sicilia," representa the moment when the Saviour 
turned to the women, annouucing to them the fall 
of Jerusalem. The scene extends from the gatea of 
the city to the hill of Calvary, and is crowded with 
figures on foot and horseback. No. 741, La Virgen 
del Pez (the Virgin of the Fish), in which the young 
Tobit, led by the ángel Baphael, is offering to the 
child the fish which gives the ñame to this ohef- 
d'osuvre of the same artist. Amongst the magnifi- 
cent productions of Titian's pencil, will be noticed. 
No. 685, the large portrait of Charles V. on horse- 
back, in armour of burnished steel, inlaid with gold, 
a crimson plume to his helmet, and lance in his 
hand. The effect is enhanced by the background re- 
presenting the setting aun. No. 752, called "La 
gloria," a magnificent picture, is from the Escorial. 
Above is the Holy Trinity, and the Virgin ; on the 
right, Charles I., Philip II., and other princes and 
princesses of the A us trian dynasty, in white gar- 
ments and kneeling, introduced by angela ; on the left 
the church, in the character of a female, with the 
patriarchs and evangelista of the Oíd and New 
Testament. This was the celebrated picture whicb 
Charles V. carried with him when he resigned his 
throne for the peace of a monastery. No. 852, " Of- 
fering to Fecundity," two beautiful little children 
presenting fruits before a stone statue, whilst a raul- 
titude of children are oceupied in a garden in ohtld- 
ish sports, dances, gatherin* fruit, fice., in most 
graceful attitudes and grouos. And No. 864, The 
Bacchanal, Ariadne lamenting the perfidy of The- 
seus, on the right ; and in the rest of the picture, a 
multitude of bacchanalians, male and female, cele- 
brating with dances and libations the arri val of Bac- 
chus in the island. No. 896, by Paul Veronese, Caín 
wandering with his wife and children, is a grand 
composition, admirably painted ; the mother is giving 
suck to a babe, and speaking to her husband, who 
is leaning on his staff, wearied and conscienoe 
stricken. The composition is solemn and gloomy 
in the extreme. In other rooms are magnificent 
collections of the works of the Poussins ; of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools, of Bubens, Vandyke, 
Teniers, Sneyders, Wouvermans, of whom it would 
take too long to attempt to describe even the chefs- 
d'ceuvres exhibited here. I was most struck with 
No. 1,245, Portrait of the Countess (called Duches») 
o Oxford, by Vandyke. No. 1,282, by the same; 
Portrait of Charles I.,of England, ona white horse 
No. 1217 a fine Boar Hunt, by Sneyders ; No. 1383 a 
nunting party crossing a river by Wouvermans ; 
and No 1446, a portrait by Antonio Moro, of our 
Queen Mury, of " blessed memory." Though this 
collection is so rich in masterpieces, both of the 
Spanish and foreign sohools, it appears to be but 
little regarded. The gaüeries are well adapted for 
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dlsplaying the plctures, and for tbe light they re- 
qaire ; bat th« arrangement Is little cared for, ex- 
cept in the flrst room, (and even in this the different 
schools oí Seville, Valencia, and Madrid are mingled 
together without order,) the Spankh, Italian, and 
Qerman masters are all jumbled in confusión, and in 
so raany thousand square feet of surface, it is difflcult 
to flnd any particular picture, for the order does not 
follow that of the numbers in the catalogue. There 
were not above half a dozen studenta, and three of 
these were ladies. and all I believe were copying 
" Holy families ;" bnt the lover of art can? enjoy in 
quiet the delightful banqaet spread before him, and 
would flnd weeks too short to exhanst an appetite, 
whieh growe by what it feedg on. 

Beturning to the Hotel to make arrangementa for 
departure, it was necessary to make a few punchases 
for a long journey, and this led one to no very agree- 
able reflections on the mode of conducting busfness 
at Madrid, as well as the difflculty of obtaining the 
commonest article an Englishman is aocustotned to. 
It seems an invariable praotice for the tr a de amen to 
ask at least half as rouoh more as he is wllling to take, 
even in the shops adjoining the Puerta del Sol, whioh 
are the most respectable. The master oí the shop 
pays but little attention, and if the purchaser thinks 
to abate bis price by offering to go elsewhere, lie 
will flnd his departure taken with cool indifference. 
The only plan is good humouredly to cora menee bar- 
gaining, and to put up at last with a price for a bad 
article higher than would be paid in London íor a 
good one. The most amusing shop we entered 
was one where are sold theskins and leathern bottles, 
which take the place oi the glass for the convey- 
ance of wine. In a country like Spain where mulé 
tracks are more common than high roads, and the 
traveller must general ly carry with him bis own pro- 
vender, both liquid and solid, they have their con- 
venience, as any one who has seen the wine skins 
banging against the rough sides of a Jolting waggon, 
without spilling their preoious contenta, will readily 
acknowledge. These leathern véasela often contain 
an taímense quantity. The larger are made of the 
skins of pigs, and are called " borrachas/' or "cueros." 
They hang in rows in the shop, and being inflated 
have the appearanoe of the carcasa of the animal, 
especially as three of the lega are general ly left 
merely sewn up at the extremities. Some of a 



smaller kind are made of kid skins. The hair ii 

turned insde, and being covered with pitch gives the 

peculiar flavour to the wine so relished by the 

i Spaniah storaach. The Bota is a small leathern 

| vessel, having the mouth neatly fltted with a wooden 

! cup in which a small spigot is inserted. It requiret 

I both hands to drink frora it. It costa about three 

pesetas, or 2s. 6d. ( whilst tbe kid skins are about 

¡ half as muchagain. Having purchased aspecimen 

' of each of these singular substitutos for botties, we 

repaired to another peculiar manufacture of Madrid» 

that of the embroidered leather leggings, called 

" botines.** They are very neatly made to fit the leg, 

and sometióles are adorned with different coloured 

leather, sewn on them in patterns, and with a most 

elabórate oonneotion of fastenings and buttons by 

the side- They are principally used in gajr Andalusia ; 

but may be occasionally seen sported by the calesero, 

or muleteer, of the northern provinces. Beturning 

by the Puerto del Sol, we were tempted by the refresh- 

lng shade of a saloon, protected from the sun by 

green venetian blinds, to taste some of the oooling 

" orchata de chufas," which is a great favourite at 

Madrid. 

Finding, on my return, the passport duly viséed 
for France, and settüng a very modérate account at 
the excellent Fonda de Paria, and one dollar per 
diem for the loquacioua and amusing Theodore, I 
hastened to prepare for departure from a city which 
had afforded me unceasing interest during this hasty 
inspectlon. To leave it without seeing the peculiarly 
nationaJ pastime of a bull flght, might be deemed tho 
fault of an incurious traveller ; but having once be- 
fore been wituess to the cruel sport, I was not 
tempted to delay a departure, which circumstances 
seemed to render it prudent to basten. But the re- 
miniscences, of even a dash into Spain would be im- 
períect without a notice of an amusement so peculiar 
to the people, and of which they are still so passion- 
ately fond ; and therefore, a faint attempt to describe 
one, at which the writer was present at Seville in 
1844, will he found appended to the end of this little 
work. Bepairing to the Casa de postas, I found tbe 
mules being harnessed to the Malleposte, and at six 
o'clock in the evening, with wonderful punctuality, 
we were dashing at full speed (the usual way of leav- 
ing a town), through the Galle de Alcalá, on the 
way to Saragoza. 
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PROMEKADE KEAR MADRID— AXCALA— GUADALAJARA— AHI2AR—8PANI8H BEGGABS— BATOS OF ALAMA 
— VALLET OF THE JALÓN— CALATAYUD— HOSPITABLE EMTER1AINMENT AT A POSADA— ARRIYAL AT 
ZARAGOZA. 



On startlng from Madrid, my only companion was 
a corafortablelooking manufacturer from Barcelona, 
returning to his native place. He had not yet 
flnished his siesta, for it was almost dark before he 
showed any signs of animatlon ; but I was after- 
wards indebted to him for many civllitles on the 
road. Crowds of the population were pouring out 
of the gate of Alcalá, to take their dusty and 
shadele8s promenade. A few houses of entertain- 
ment, which would scaroely bear that title in any 
other country, are scattered along the road for the 
firet mile and a half; but the burnt-up fields, or 
stony plains, afforded but little relief to the eye ; 
and even the greater part of the Madrilenians had 
the good sense to flnd no pleasure in them, for the 
stream of promenaders was conflned to the high 
road, where many pretty faces and sparkling eyes 
at least compensated for the absence of rural 
beauties. We left nearly the last of the strag- 
glers at the " Quinta de San Espíritu,** (" Farm 
of the Holy Ghost,**) a sort of house of recre- 
ation, overflowing with coropany. It was nearly 
dark when we passed near Alcalá, the famed 
nniversity of which is now very far fallen from its 
high estáte. Tbe atudents are few; but they are 
generally the sons of the grandees, and better classes 
from Madrid, and the provinces, and the education is 



considered to be superior to that of most of the other 
universities, in ecclesiastical and legal learning. 
Several of the convents have been turned into 
military colleges. This place is well worthy of a 
visit, merely to view the burial place, in the College 
of San Ildefonso, and the magnificent but unfinisiied 
palace of the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, the patrón 
of learning in a dark age, and projector of the puoli- 
cation of the Complutensian edition of the Bible. 
This undertaking was a rare example, in those ages, of 
a liberal and enlightened mind, such as neither Popes 
ñor Kingscould comprehend, and therefore putevery 
difficulty in the way of the publication, to prevent the 
diffusion of too much light and truth. Alcalá is also 
distinguished as the birth place of the immortal 
Cervantes. 

At near midnight we arrived at Guadal ajara and 
were detained a weary hour, whikt the mails were 
being made up. If the stoppage had oceurred in the 
day time, we might have found the time pass swiftly 
away in viewing the remalns of the palace of the once 
powerful Mendoza family, still splendid as the pile U 
amidst degradation and poverty. Their mauaoleum 
issaidto have rivalled that of the Kings of Spain in 
the Escorial, for the magnificence of its marbles and 
oo8tly decorations. They were damaged, and almost 
destroyed, like everjr other monument of the arta, or 
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theformerwealthof Spalubythe Frenoh invaden. 
The ravagea committed by the polished nation can 
only be compared with those of the most brutal and 
sensele^s barbarians, and would not be believed by 
auy who have no*; been «o unfortunate as to witness 
the indiscriminate destniction of whatever objects 
of art or taste the plunderera coald not carry off 
with them. The royal cloth manufactory at this 
town, whlch was forced into existenoe at the expense 
of much treasure, would probabty have been a failure 
under the best management ; for if the producía of 
labour had been requíred by the wanto of the inha- 
bitanta, it would have been more cheaply supplled 
without royal patronage ; andif not, the expense could 
never be repaid without customere as well as labou- 
rers. It U now utterly gone to ruin, althongh at one 
time 4000 workmen are said to have been employed 
here. Wepasseda hot and restless night; for at 
Alcalá we had added to our party an officer and his 
wife, bound for Zaragoza, and as a bundle of pillows 
was required for the lady's comfort, and the worthy 
manufacturar of Barcelona was of a portly size 
enoughto require a more than fair allowance of space, 
a hot 8ummer's night in the interior of a diligence 
does not under suoh oiroumstances bear any very 
pleasing reminlscences. When the morning broke, 
we found ourselves passing through a smillug and 
wooded oountry, succeeded by a dreary waste, with 
wild and stony hills all the way to Aloolea. Some 
peasant giils had offered us a refreshing draught of 
milk at a village at which we stopped early in the 
morning ; but it was not till ten o'clock that we 
reaohed the latter place, and stopped to break- 
fast at the wretohed Posada, where for a tiny 
cap of chocolate and a couple of eggs, the 
worthy hostess would not • abate a maravedí 
of ten reala, to the amusement of myself, and in 
spite of the U9eless indignation of my civil fellow 
travellers. There * as but little scenery to enliven 
the journey. The oountry, after this, was more hilly, 
but the valleys more cultivated. Few towns or 
villages could be expected in a barre n succeasion of 
billa and wastes ; and, where no travellers were to 
be seen on the road, the very sheepskin trousers of 
our postil on became an object ot interest. The road 
was exctllent, and at some of the smaller streams 
srones were ready for building bridges ; but no work- 
men ap paren tly employed anywhere. Passing Me- 
dina celi, which was formerly a Moorish stronghold, 
where the terrible " Almanzor the Victoricua," the 
most formidable enemy of the Chritians, breathed 
his last, and which now gives title to a ducal 
family, we crossed the Jalón at Arcos, and about 
half past three o'clock arrived at Arizar, the flrst 
town in Arragon, a wretched-looking place, where 
the houses, and the wall-s and the remains of the 
castle, all of mud baked in the sun, had that look of 
utter desoía t ion which might be expected from the 
material. The very castle seemed cracking under 
the raya of the bruiling sun, and not a green herb 
was to be seen for the eye to repose on. To 
add to our disoomfort, we stopped here to cbange 
mulo?, a<nidst a crowd of beggarj, who imme- 
diately poured out of the place, wearing the 
roost hideou8 and revolting appearatice of iniaery 
and hunger. Idiots were scrambling for the few 
coppers with eyes which sparkled with a moraentary 
me.iniug, and a chatte^ng delight, painful to wit- 
nes$>, and on« poor m.aerable boy, 15 year¿ of age, to 
exc te compassion, reiied upon his hu ><ped back, and 
two ahort artns and banda, which protruded from 
his shouldere, not bigger than those of an infant. 
Weak mothers, with half starved children, and oíd 
men. tottering with feebieness, were hustled aside by 
stronger wretohes, and great must have been the 
misery, when so puiful a trifle wuuld make them for- 
get so soon in others the sufferings they themselves 
endured. In leas than an hour we passed through 
■orne pretty scenery in a narrow gorge where the 
olean white village of Alama, is situated above the 
torrent Jalón, a pictureaque bndge, and caverns in 
the rocks, adding to the beauty of this little bathing ! 
place, whoh is much frequented for some mineral , 
waten cióse at band. Buvierca. was the scene of a 
desperate ounflict with the French, when Castaños 
and his broken army were retreating r ipidly to Cala- 



tayud. The Spanish General Vevogas, with the rear 
guard of 5000 men, defended the pasa for eigbt hours 
against 8000 ot the French, and so diaabled their 
army, that they were checked in the pursuit, and 
the Spaniards reached Siguenza in safety with all 
their artillery on the evening of the folio wing day. 
At Ateca we entered upon the beautiful valley of 
the Jalón, rich in vineyards, pasture lands, and or* 
chards, now glowing in the g lorious rays of the de- 
scending sun, and affbrding a delightful and refresh- 
ing prospect aiter the stony and desert wastes of 
Gastile, and in about another hoar and a half we 
entered the ancient city of Catalayud. Its walls and 
towers, and lofty houses, have a very picturesque 
appearance, standing at difiere nt elevations amongst 
the scattered rocks. We passed an oíd convent, 
richly decorated with Moorish ornamento in the 
brick walls, and drove up to the Parador de diligen- 
cias with an appetite sharpened by a long fast ; 
for since we left Madrid, there had been no stoppage 
where anything but water could be procured, except 
the tiny cup ot chocolate and eggs at Alcolea, and 
now more than five and twenty hours had elapsed. 
Alas ! I had forgotten Ford's good advice, and whilst 
the offleer and his wife brought out a basket 
with biscuits and fruit, and my capacious 
friend from Barcelona was indulging in a sub- 
8 tan ti al meal of chorizos, or sausages, which he 
had providently catered for himself, I should have 
starved in this hospitable hotel, if the latter had not 
with genuine kindness given me a cake of chocolate 
(for they had none in the house.) which was soon 
made into a delioious cup of this nourishing and paaty 
beverage, and which, with some delicate pieces of 
toasted bread, formed my modérate and only meal 
till we reached Zaragoza. We sat for half an 
hour in an open gallery, around the pillan of whlch 
a luxuriant vine had curled its tendrils, and made a 
thick abade with its broad leaves, and amused 
ourselves with watching a mulé being cleaned 
in the house, at the foot of the stain. Ha 
was evidently sufferlng under a violent fit of dis- 
content, but was unable to expresa his impatience 
as he could wish, for one leg was tied up to a nail in 
the wall, and the other three scarcel/ afforded him a 
firm footing for the evil designa he meditated. He 
contented himself with looking as vioious as possible 
and his curled Up and ean bent back spoke voluraes 
of the amiable feelings with which he regarded his 
friend the ostler, and with what agreeable language 
he would have greeted him, if he could have spoken 
his mind. When we |left the Posada, the sun was 
going down, and a few of the beauties of Calatayud 
gracerally using the universal mantilla and fan, 
were promenading in the poor Alameda near the 
walls. The winea, made in the neighbourhood, ara 
of very superior kind, especially those from the dis- 
triot of Cariñena, at some distance to the left of the 
road. The second night of the journey was not much 
more refreshing to n ature than the firat. for the 
offlcer's wife was suffering from the effeets of long 
traxelling, and to allow her a more oomfortable plaoe 
her b U8 band was wedged between the portly native 
of Barcelona and myself on the other side. Tbey 
were both very inquisitive about Englaud, and as 
they had much to say of their own country, and 
especially of their progress in railways, of which 
they were exceedingly proud, one of the prodigious 
length of about 20 miles having been opeced from 
Barcelona towards Tarragona, the night wore 
quickly away in convenation. We arrived at Zara- 
goza about 4 o'clock in the morning, and on tilight- 
ing the officer cordia'ly shook hands with me, and 
my " fat friend," who was going on to Barcelona, 
embraced me before I was aware of it in a fraternal 
hug, which was a worthy finiah to the many courteous 
and friendly civilitiea, which he had taken every 
opportunity to show me, as a stranger, on the route. 
Indeed the politeness and kindness which I every 
where experienced in travelling after leaving the 
Pyrenees was in striking contrast with the glooray or 
suapioious reserve, which we noticed on the French 
side. I had been recomroended by Theodore Colóralo 
to the Fonda del Tuíco, kept by a countryman of his 
and I aooording engaged a porter, when the dili- 
gence departed, to show me the way : but he seemed 
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profonndl y ignorant of the task he had nndertaken, 
And after wandering about the deserted streets or 
half an hnur, he at )a*t found a native who reme*'- 



man they were lesa anxions tofind^t. Itwasln a 
atreet nenr to the C »zo, and having at last obtained 
a decent chamber, sleep fonnd for three or Jbur 



bered the hotel. Frobably being kept by a French- | honra a gratetul and moit devoted rotary. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

VODIS OP TRAVELL1WG IKTO PBAVCE— LEAB1KG TOWER— PLAZA DEL PTLAB— OUR LADT OP THE PILLAB 
CATHEDRAL AND 8HRINB—PCBL1C BD1LDING8— CATHEDRAL EL 8EU— ACADEMT— ENORAnVOt BELA- 
TiaO TO THE TITO 8XEGEI. 



In sp'te of the long and fatignlng journey Jmt 
flnished. I was soon stirring and prepared to Inves 
t'gate the curios! ties of the capital of Arragon. 
In a city ao celebrated for its ant qtiities, for it« very 
ñame, derived from Cst«ar Augustu**, carrics ns back 
to the times when the Román lesiona settled down 
Ib the ferrtle plainsof the Ebro ; for Ha religious his- 
tory and reí es, for the Virgin of the Pillar is known 
Ihroughout Spain ; and for the glorious deeds of its 
Inhabitants, f >r the two memorable sieges were bu* 
the emnlation of former age*, sin ce it was only after 
a slege of five yeara that Alonzo reeovered the town 
from theetubbórn and valiant Moors it was impos 
sitie to remain quietly pen* up within the four walls 
of a cióse hotel. Accordingly summonlng my worthy 
host, I applied to him for a vaiet de place ; for no 
enrresponding word appeara to exist in the Spanish 
language, or, if the ñame can be fonnd, tlie article 
Itself is so acaree that it cannot be discovered withou' 
assistance. He promised to make due enquiry, and 
in the mean time, I qu stioned him about my íurther 
ronte. It was my intention to have paid a ▼ix't to 
the baths of Pentíeousa, on account of ibeir beau- 
tiful aituation, and t henee to croas to Enux Bonnes. 
or Cauteretz, on the French slde, by one of the 
wilder passe: cf the Pyrenees Bnt I found thr 
anow was stiil lying too deep to admit of ihe passage 
In the mountains, and that no communication would 
be opemd till the Itt of Jnly, when a diligence runs 
from Zaragoza to A yerbe, from whence even the most 
delicate invalida musí finish the journey on mules or 
ponte*. Mine host representad, in this dilemma, thai 
the best plan would be to pasa by Ayerbe and Jaca, 
and thence hy a more practicable route to Urday, in 
the Val d* 0¿sau. To the former place he informed 
me a bort of diligence, (for every publie conveyance 
takes th'S dign fled ñame in a Frenchman's lan- 
guage,) would start on the next or the folio -ring day, 
at the modérate charge of six franca; if not, it 
would be necessary to take horses, which would or. 
cupy two daya on the road. I therefore, gave him 
my passport to be vUéed, and as he, with great ci- 
Tility, offered to becoine my guide himself, be or* 
deredme some exoelient coffee to amuse i he timo, 
till he; appeared in his b.-st attire as spruce as if made 
np fo a Parisian holiday. 

We were roon within síght of the curious leaning 
tower ot Zaragoza, the Torre Nueva, in the Plaza de 
8an Felipe; hut the gardien wus not present. It 
lean*» more out of the perpendicular than even that 
of P¡sa ; or probably the octangular shape may pro- 
duce the eflect inore strongly to the eye. I* is verv 
gracefully ornamented with Moorish ornamenta in 
the brickwork. It geeras doubtful \vhe;herit was so 
conntructed to show the skill ot the architect, or 
whether tlin foundation gave wuy in the procesa 
of tuüding; but it is, at any rafe, a famed curiosity 
The coal market in the open square. cióse adjoining, 
by no means improves the appea ranee oí* the street.*», 
by the black dust which covers the ground, or give*» 
a tinge to the house*. Fro*n thence through a large 
Plaza, where a well supplied market is held, p iss n¿! 
by the house of the antient Justicia, and the spot 
where thelast of these singular offleers, whose pow- 
ers and privileges were almost equal to those of the 
monarch, was executed by the indignant King 
Ph lip II, we entered the principal square, the Plaza 
de Pilar, ilere all the picturesque costumea ot thr 
neighbouring provínces, Vakencian Catulonian. and 
Basque, inny be seen conjrregnted ; the arrieros en- 
tertag with their strings of laden mules, o«* the car- 



reteros tending their well loaded wsprgons, es> 
changing their jokes or greetings with the pretty 
Zaragozanas, en*jconeed in their little wooien sheds, 
and offeriug for sale the temptingdisplav of fresh fl-»h 
from the monntain streams. Adjoining the Ca> 
thedral is a fin» oíd mansión, formerly beionging to 
the Ducs of Medina* celi; but nnw tumed into an 
almacén, or warehouse. The Cathedral El Pilar 
catches the eye immed ately, by its singular roof of 
«malí tiles, disposed in patternaof the gayest oolonrs, 
R-reen, white, and yellow, flashing in the raya of the 
sun On flrst entering the church, the gloooi is ao 
great, that it is nlnunt impossible to avo ! d »tumbling 
over some of the pilgrims, who are perlbrming their 
devotions, atter the fatiguing journey which many of 
them are successfnlly finishíng. Our Lady of the 
Pillar is celebrated all ovtr Spain, and the legend ia 
one of the best known in the country. On Oetober 
'he l?th, the anniversary ot the descent of the 
Virgin, thon<ands and tens of thouaaudt of pilgrims 
nour in from all parís ; and the priests re p a rich 
haryest, from the credulity of the poor d<*luded 
victima. The u learend" is, that after Santiago (St. 
James) had landed in Spain to parsue h s missionmry 
labours, and toiled for some tin.e without succese, 
the Virgin suddenly appeared to him in this city, 
standinjr on a pillar, and surrounded by a choir of 
angels who had brousrht her thither from Jerusalem. 
She desired him to dedícate a church to her, where- 
ever he should make the greatest number of con- 
ver a ; and after encouragtng him to persevere in his 
zealous exertions, was transported by the angets 
bnck to her house at Jerusalem. In Ziragoza the 
labours of the ardent apostle were rewarded by the 
large accession of eight converts, and he accordingly 
butlt this. the flrst church dedicated to the Virgin, 
and placed her image on the very pillar on which 
she had appeared to him in the visión At the back 
of the airar a «malí open door allows the votarles to 
kiss a portion of this sacred pillar, which is worn 
1 ke the toeof St. Peter at Some, with their fervent 
adoration, and the miracles which are wrought at 
he - shrine, are believed in with a depth of credulity 
unknown in any catholic country, except the head 
quartersof i m posture itself. After the flrst siego 
of Zaragoza by the French, the inhabitants 
repaired in solemn procession to this shrine, 
t-i return thanks to the V.rgin of the Pillar, 
as the protectress and defender ot their city, 
though their houses were in ruins, and the victory of 
Bailen principally conipelled the French to 
retire. The chapel containing this celebrated 
imasre, which ia richly dressed in diamonds and satina, 
is placed exaotly in the centre of the church, and 
being always brilliantly lighted up, produces the 
moat solemn eff**ct, on entering the otherwise dark- 
«Mied interior after the full glare of the sun outside. 
The altar is of the purest alabaster. richly carved, 
a 'ñonga t the subjeets of which will be noticed the 
d nacen t of the Vrgin, and the vi-ion of Sant ago, 
The rich mar ble pavements, gilt rejas, sil ver lamps, 
»n*l sculptured alabaster, combine to produce a glit- 
tering Hcene. and the image isalvvays su rounded by 
kneel nsrgroups of peasants and devoteesfrom every 
province in Spain. The Sacristy con tai na the splen* 
did wardrobe of the Virgin, which, in spite of the 
rapse ty of the French invaders, and the enormous 
sacriflees made to pre?exve the rext. stili is 
(if the stone* are real) a ma«rn"flcent display 
of je>»'ellery and ornan) ents, annually increa-e<l 
by the gratitud* or devotion of her worihippers. 
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We were shown rich necklacei. descrihed to be of dia- 
mond*. one eleirantly di iposed In knnts -a croas of 
thlrteen enormous diamonds. the flve 1arge*t formin ■ 
the centra and eight oth«»rs dispos d around them— 
and an ornamem of fonr ¡mínense pearls of tbe 
greate<t valué. The oeiling of the 8acristy is painted 
fn fresco, representing Santiago on a white horse 
defeat'ng a muUitude of Monrs. Tn the transept is 
thetomb of Montemayor, one of Philip's general* 
a tasteleas pyramid. nndeservlng of not>oe. In spite 
of the peculiar sanctity of the place, Spanishdirt, and 
neglect nf the asnal precautions, which would be 
•uggested by real relig ; ou* feeling, were bat too ap- 
pnr»nt. A nnmber of doga roamed in and nut at 
tbeir pleasure. and mine hoet'a mongrel, whilst we 
were In the 8acr'sty. he* ring the hell begin to strike 
twelve, aet np a friahtful howl which echoed thi ough 
th« vaulred roof . His master's attempts to silence him 
with a stick by no means sucoeeded ¡ at every fresh 
ttroke of the bell, a fresh howl pronounced the pain 
flftl effect on his nerves ; but none of the devntees 
aeeroed diaturbed in their repetitions of Ave María, 
ñor wns even th«» priest so much annoyed as the poli te 
Frenohman, wfios • exertions to bringthe animal- to 
a proper aenae of decorum, and h 8 own " sacres" 
and other profine expressions of impatience only ad- 
ded to the olamoar. 

Tnrning towards the noble bridge over the Ebro, 
will be found the Lonja or Exchange, a finí» oíd build- 
Ing deeorated w>th portrait*, *n stone. of Kings and 
warriora. Though the pal • y days of Spanish com- 
meree haré yassed away. Zaragoza, from its position 
and the active and industrióos character of its Inha- 
b ( tant«, and eapecially as being nnited by a naviga- 
ble canal with other cities and i he sea coast, still car- 
ríes on a considerable trade. Cióse arijoining is the 
Casa de Ayuntamiento, or Townhall, used for the 
meetlng of the City authorities, and opposite to ií 
the Casa de D'putaeion which, after sulfering 
•everely by botnbardment in ihe sieges, is now being 
«loarly re-bullt. The oíd gate wa« en ti reí y destroyed 
and a new one, poasessing no architectural merit. 
faces the bridge. The Ebro is here a wide and rapid 
river. 

The other C itbedral. El Seu is situated at no great 
dlstance from that of El Pilar ; but like most of such 
bulldings in Spain, is now and is likely to remain 
nnflnished. The front seems i n tended to be in the 
Greoian style, and one lofty but heavy looking tower 
suffers In reputation for want of the other. The in- 
terior i« as solemn and gloomy as that of the other 
Cathedral, thongh the general style is so different. 
Orand preparations were being made for the Féte de 
Dien on the following Thnrsday, and workmen were 
employed in fixing platea ofsilver gilt, richiy carved 
with bas reliefs. to ornament the grand altar ; the 
retablo of this altar and the maimiflcent gothic 
tonbs near it must be noticed. The door to the 
Sacr >ty is very richiy scuiptured, and inside are sald 
ib be also great riches in church ornamenta and sil ver 
and gold píate ; but we found it dífllcult to obttin 
admission. aa the appo'ntment made w th the Sa- 
cristán for the next tnorning waa not kept. 8o me 
of the chapela are remarkable for the splendid work- 
manship of tbeir rejas, or metal soreens, and one, the 
Chapel of Arbues, is surrounded by pie tures in rich 
frames, and ornamental Arahian tiles: the figure of 
the kneeüngsaint in marble, under a graceful canopy, 
is admirable. The r'ch altar, In front of the weft 
door, also deaerves notice for its twisted black 
marble columna, and the carvings in atone behind 
the «creen, representing the martyrdom of Sun Lo- I 
ranso, and otber SainU. The choir alto contáis*! 



some admirable sculpture in wood, in the arch- 
bishop'a tlirone and the noble g thlc screen ; andin 
brasa in the splend d reja below t<>e organ. 

We then proceeded to what is calted the academy 
of Fine Artti, though iny guide, who appeared toba ve 
no taste in that direction, liad some difficulty in 
finding it. We were directed to it by a priest, who 
informed us that we shonld probably be un «ble to 
obta>n admission, as the poor keeper was in a 
dying state, and he liad Ju-t given him extreme 
u ction. The keys, however, were in other hands. Hy 
guide might well be excused for his indÜTerence, tor 
a more miserable callection of paltry petures 
and p I áster ca^t*, oould scaroely be offered to the 
publie gaze. The rooms were dark and d ngy, and 
redolent with that peculiar amell which salutes you 
on adm<ssion to a du*ty room not frequently opened 
to the air. A p llar, made of the same marble at the 
chapel of the Virgin in the ^athedral del Pilar, with 
an alabastar statue of the Virgin, small and graoeful, 
is worthy of attentton, and we also luoked at a 
small group of the eacnfioeof Isaac, executed in 1794 
by Tomas L'obel, the presen t head of the Academy, 
vvithout lorming any very exalted notion of the 
state of the arta in this renowned city. But in an 
inner room, bidly lighted, and dismal in its general 
Hspect, is a very interesting collection of engravings, 
relating to the scenes and characters which beca me 
famous in the two sieges. They are scarcely wonh 
looking at as works of art ; but they bring before 
you places, persona, and event*, which will be re- 
remembered as iong at patriotism is honoured, or 
caurage esteemed. The stranger will be iuterested 
witi the portrait of El tio Jorge, an oíd venerable 
•ooking man, who was mide Captain of Palafox*a 
hody guard, and died of fatigue and exertion in 1*08. 
The com bat of the wotnen of Z iragoz* with 209 
dragoonson the 15th of June, when scarcely aman 
survived to tell the tale of their fharaefhl defeat. 
Píc tures ofjomeoft he eburches as they appeared, after 
being reduced to ruina during the siege. The ruins 
of the Pato of theconvent of Santa Engracia, with 
all the beautiful Vloorisli ornamental work reduced 
to heaps of rutbiah. The explosión in the same 
conven t on the 4th August, 1808, when a Urge body 
of the Fi ench were buried in the ruins. The battery 
of Porti'Jo, with Agostina Araron seizing the lighted 
match from the hand of the dying soldier, and apply- 
ing it to the gun. The portrait of D. Felipe Saa 
Clemente y Roñan, a tradesman, who fought throagh 
the 8iege with the bravect of his feltow inhabitants, 
and received a severe wound, which disab'ed him for 
tife. The batteryof La puerta de Sancho, with tha 
portrait of D »n Huraño, who so distinguished him- 
self ; and lastly the portraits of three of the most 
cjlebrated females, who eitlier with sword and mu¿ket 
i • hand were found amongst tbe foremost of the de- 
fenderá, or undertook, with a o urage stiii more 
honorable, and more tr ed, the perilous taakofad- 
iiinistering to the dying, or actendmg to the suffer- 
ings of the wounded, cahn and unfliuching in purpose 
amidst the storm of camión balls, or the expUpfon of 
mines. Amongst these the Cande- a de Barita, Agos- 
tina, and Ciista Alvarez, the fjrmer nursed in all 
tbe delicacy »nd tenderness of noble birth, and the 
two latter peasant girlc, reudered nuble by their de- 
votedne."s and hero c courage will be handed dowa 
to posterity with ihe same undying fame. All these 
rough sketches, however rude and unfinUhed they 
nay be, have an i u teres t for the epectator in such a 
spot, which the finest collection of paintings might 
fail to inspire by ti.e side of mauoriala of such 
paralleled eflUrts of natriotíam. 
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Casa db infante— table d'hote— the casa de gigantes— the aljafebia ob cttadei,— gate of 
el portillo— att a cb on tris point dtjbing the first 8iege— agustina abagon—büll fiohts 
and chabitt— gasa db mj8ebic0bdia— the alameda— the coso— mabks of the confict bebe — 
hint8 about bb1gands. 



Returnlng to the Plaza del Pilar we tarned into a I 
■ort of inn-yard to make enquiries abont my further | 
Journeying, and fonnd that the waggon, (the trae 
ñame instead of diligence,) would lea ve for Ayerbe the 
following morning at 8 or 9 o'clock, and the charge 
was only 6 peseta», about 3s. 4d ; and that from 
Ayebe to Urdax the journey would occupy two days. 
And could only be raade on horseback. The muleteer 
offered for híre an excellent mulé or horse for that 
distance, at the charge of 4 dolían ; but finding that 
Ayerbe was a modérate sized town, I deemed it more 
prndent to defer making any bargain till I reached 
that place,— a rale which generall y holds goodona 
journey, unless passing through a very desoíate 
country, for there is usually more competition on 
the spot than the shrewrt innkeeper ia willlng to 
allow. Nearly all the pilgrims, oefore leaving Zara- 
goza, repair to the Calle de Platería, where little 
silver or gold images of our lady of the Pillar, or 
some ingenióos workmanship in enrrings, and 
brooches, may be bought as objects of devotion, or 
pleasant reminiscences of a patatal vow accomplished. 
The price charged me for a little sil ver image of the 
Ylrgin standing on the Pillar, and worn as » cross on 
the breast, and a small gold ring, on which the same 
was very neatly execnted in relief , was 9¿ pesetas ; 
but my host, who better unders'ood the conscience of 
the trade, tbooght I ought to have obtained it for two 
or three pesetas lesa, for every porchase, eren in the 
most respectaba shops, mnst be made, said he, by a 
long procesa of bargaining, just as the vegetables or 
yiands must be haggled for in the market. 

Zaragoza being a city, and in a pro vi n ce where the 
antient nobility had pedigrees and privileges longer 
than kings, and afterwards a place, where, from its 
position, princely merchants had amassed enormous 
fortunes in commerce, contains many splendid re- 
mains of magniflcent mansión», though few have 
escaped the terrible fortune of war. One of these, 
not lar from the hotel, would delight an artist by its 
picture*que and grotesque carvings. It is called 
the Casa de Infante, and belonged to Charles V., 
though it was built by the xnunificent merchant, 
Gabriel Zaporta, by whom the splendid diamond 
cross. which we cxamined in the sacristy, had been 
preferí ted t o Our Lady of I he Pillar. In the large 
patio are richly carved pillara and arcades, some of 
the forroer composed of grotesque figures, ludicrously 
expressing in their counten anee the pain they suflVr 
in having to support the great weight of the gallery 
above— others composed of groups, one cf three 
women, and another of a giant surrounded by 
ehildren. All round the gallery are portraits of 
warriora and kingf>, in bold relief. The staircase is 
Tery noble, with bold car v inga ;— in two niches, 
fiuted like rays proceeding from a centre, are the 
busts of a male and female ;— and on one side of 
the staircase, agroup of muiicians, and on the other 
an armed warrior, combine with the rlch dark 
coloured roof to present very rich effeets of colours 
and carving. This noble mansión is now let out into 
difieren t apartments. In one part was heard the 
murniur oí stndious boys in a daily academy ; in 
another, csrriage* stood ready to be let out on hire ; 
andin another part, a wine merchant secures his 
jara oi wine, under the same capacious roof. 

I now hastened home, for a table d'hote (a wonder 
In Spain) wa? actual y to be found atthe Hotel where 
I had taken up my quarters. Some of the dishes 
were excellent, and we began with a puchero, which 
indicated some notion of French art superven! n* 
«pon 8panish crude ideas of oookery ¡ for it was very 
nnlíke the flavourless compounds on which we had 
at trved from Bayonne to Madrid. Two ladies and 
three Spaniard» formed the oompanions of the " mesa 
redonda,* 1 — one of the former being a pretty young 



wldow, very wealthy, and probably on the road to 
another matrimonial engagement, as a bouquet, by 
the elegant mixture of colours showing the taste of 
the sender, and hy its enormous s ze the greatness of 
his esteem, was delivered duriug the dinner from a 
gallant Colonel of cavalry in the netghbouring 
barracks, and graciously accepted : — the other was 
the wife ot an Intendant. Next to me sat a French 
officer of engineers who arave me little bope of ob- 
taining admission to the citadel, as the Spaniards 
bel i e ve every one to be prying into their tnilitary 
strength, or rather weakness, and cannot give credit 
to the idle euriosity which leads an Englishman to 
penétrate into every hole and comer of a strange 
town, churches, hospitals.picture gaIleries,or cita deis, 
without any warlike deslre to batter down one or 
blow up the other. My neighbour had been resident 
here for some weeks, having come to superintend the 
erection of an iron bridge, in the place of one which 
had fallen, through the carelessness or ignóranos of 
the former architect, and he promised to meet me in 
the evening, where all the gay world of Zaragoza 
nightly assembles, on the lively Alameda of Santa 
Engracia. 

As every body was asleep, or pretended to be so, 
between two and five o'clock, I waited pat'iently for 
the re- appearance of " mine host," who with great 
good nature devoted the remalnder of the day to my 
service. Amongst the other noble manslons in 
Zaragoza will be notloed the Casa de Gigantes in the 
Coso. It will be reeogn'zed by the giants, armed with 
clubs, on each side of the portal. It was formerly 
the habitation of the Captain-Generals of the pro* 
vince, but has for some time past been.used as the 
Cancellería. In pas&ing near San Pablo, we looked 
into the church, the grand altar of which is most 
elaborately carved in fanciful ornamenta. The ex» 
terior is remarkable for the groups of figures in niches, 
the noble pilas tere with scnlptured arma, and the 
curious Moorish tower. Near the Puerta de Sancho 
is a convent of noble ladies, and passing through 
this gate we continued our walk round the walls to 
the Aljaferia, the antient Moorish citadel, celebrated 
for its historical reminiscences, as well as fur the 
important military poaition which it became during 
the last sieges. It is rather difficolt for a stranger 
to obtain admission ; but my worthy guide, being 
acquainted with the Capellano, we paid a visit to hira, 
and trocured hir interest with the Commandant for 
permistión to look into some of the apartments. The 
grand staircase, and at the bottotn of a tower the 
remalns of a Moorish chapel, now converted into 
something between a laundry and a cellar, under one 
of the horse shoe arches of whioh Santa Isabel is said 
to have been baptized, wtre the principal objects of 
attention. We could not see the gilded Moorish 
roof of £1 Salón de Santa Isabella, which Ford 
describes, as the chaplain informed ns that the room 
was tenanted by a poor wretcb, condemned to be shot 
on the Espían ade the next day at 5 o'clock. He was 
the captain of a regiment stationed here, who a few 
weeks back had joined the rebela, and having had the 
misfortune to be retaken, was now, aceording to cus- 
tom, spending the night before his execution in soli- 
tary reflection and pr¿yers in a chapel fitted up for 
the occasion. 

It was this fortress and the adjoin'ng gate of the 
city £1 Portillo, which was the principal po nt of the 
French attacks at the commencement of the first 
siege. General Lefebre with 6000 infantry and 800 
cavalry advanced to the gates of the city on the 
morning of the 15th June, 1808, and so weak were 
the defenoes of the city, and so feeble the garrison, 
•onsisting, aceording to the Spsnish historian, of only 
300 regular soldi rs, that he made sure of entering 
without any resistanoe. A party of French oavalrj 
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even penetratcd into the city by the *ate of St. 
Portillo ; but being assailed by a few volunteera and 
light Spanish troops, aided by the male inbabitants 
and the women andchildren, they were almost al! cut 
to pieceR. Thia con pelled the French General to 
make more regular approaches, and a formal atta k 
was und*rtaken aga nst the gafes El Portillo and El 
Carmen, though the former, as we have notioed, was 
protected by i he guns of the cltadel. The m»n, 
women, and children ran to the walls, some to fight, 
and sorne to cnnry provisiona and ammunition, or 
anccour the wounded, and the furious conflict laeted 
the whole day. Though the French endeavoured to 
shelter tltemselves in ihe olive grounds and orcharda 
from the flre from the citadel, they lost 500 men 
before night put an end to thia unsuccessful attempt 
at a surprize Like true Spaniards thd inhabitants 
had done but little to prepare for the assault ; but 
they noír aet to work v'gorously, and batter e* were 
construoted at the gatea of El Portillo, Carmen, 
Santa Engracia, and Sancho ; the atreets were cut 
by trenches. a low parapet formed round the walla ; 
the oíd guna so placed aa to protect the atreets as far 
as possible ¡ the monks were aet to work in making 
cartridges and the women and children to other 
taskssuitable toUheir sex or age and by ten o'clock 
at night Zaragoza might be eaid to have recovered its 
character for vigour and prudence, though that 
for courage and patrioti sm could nevé/ have 
been impeached. The check the French had 
received induced themtoawait furthtrreinforcements 
of aome 3 or 4,000 men and heavy guns and mortara 
from Pampelona and Bayonne; so that the as*au1t 
waa not renewed till the27th June, when the scene 
of attack waa transferred to the Monte Torrero on the 
other sideof thecity. Having.it waa supposed by 
treachery, gained possession of thia important post, 
they prepared forir ¡dable batteries round the city. and 
at midnight on the 30th June commenced a terrible 
bombardment, which lasted the whole of the next 
day, responded to aa well as the besiegers could reply 
by the flre of even the oíd guna. which had been la d 
up in the Aljaferia as past further use. On the fot- 
lowing day a general aasault was ordered, the prin- 
cipal point ot which was the citadel and the 
gate of El Portillo, and it was on this day and at the 
latter spot that Augustina acquired her imperishable 
renown. She was a hand orne girl of the lower class, 
about 32 rears of age, and like other women, who 8 > 
nobly aasisted in the defence, was bringing provisión» 
to the combatan ts at the gate. So temblé had been 
the flre of the French, that in a battery outaide the 
walls, not one man was left al i ve to serve the guns, 
and the disheartened defenderá hesirated to fill a 
post, which it aeemed certain death to occupy. At 
tbiemoment Augustina arrived. and rushingforward 
aeizedthe lighted match from the hand of a dying 
soldier, and flring the gun, awore never to quit tbe 
kattery ative during the aiege. Thia heroic conduct 
so revived the spiríts of her oountrymen that they 
rutfied forward and recomraenced the flre with more 
vigvur than ever. Palafox afterwards presen ted 
Augustina with a military commisaion and a pensioi 
for \\\e. The carnage at this spot was dreadful, and 
it muat be borne in mind that the eftorts of these 
brave |easant« were at thia time undireoted by any 
rnilitaryexperlence, for it was not till 12 o'clock in 
the day, thattwo officersof artillery, who had escaped 
from Barcelona, managed to enter the city, when 
without a inoment'a repose they hastened to share 
the perila atd glory of their countrymen, one taking 
the commanl at this gate, and the other at that of 
El Carmen. The next day the attack was renewed 
he-e with greatfary, and a breach made in the walla 
of the citadel ; bit the scallng laddera were too short, 
or the enthusiastfc courage of the defenderá too ob- 
stínate, and the írench were repelled with heavy 
lobs in boih places. 

In the oourae of the aiege the Augustine Convent 
waa utterly destroyed. and its site ia now merely an 
open field. On enterhjgthe city by this gate, to the 
right will be noticed tf* Plazade Toros. Bull-fights 
are stiü occaaionally givea,— monks and prieata sell- 
ingthe tickets, and.takiftg a religión* interest in the 
success of the sport, for \he profits are In great 
measure appropriated to the General Hospital, and 



to the Casa de Misericordia, the noble buildingia- 
tended for the relief and support of the poor. In 
thia strange land of inconsistenciea. charity and 
mercy do not alwayago hand in hand. The manager 
who has charge of the inatruction of the 
bovfl in the art of weaving being a friend of 
niy landlord, we went over every part of thfg 
va«t building, and I was much gratifled by the 
cleanlineae and order which every where prevailed. 
In a long room below, a great nuinber of boys were 
at work at the looms, which the younger children 
were emploved in spinningthe thread. The napklns, 
linen. and sheeting were aU coarse and arong.but 
not of a quality to induce me to follow my guide'are- 
commendation, and import aome into England. In 
the kitchen, where the enormous coppera were in the 
brightest order. a very exeellent aupper waa prepar- 
Ing, and by the time we had returned to the upper 
rooma, aome hundreds of chidren were in the ful! 
enjoyment of their exeellent fare. Several " Sistera 
of Charity," attend to the slck and manage 
tbe feraa'e department, and, by tbe per- 
misión of the principal of these ladies. we 
were permitted to viait the'r tide of the honse 
Upwards of soo persons, poor, aged, or children, 
a.e maintained here by cha ri rabie contríbutiona, or 
th" labour of their own hands, when unable toobtain 
work elsewhere. The boya learned the tradea of 
carpintera, weavers shoemaker*. &o., and when ofa 
puirahle ag*. are apprenticed out with a smali ram 
from the fund8 of the charity. My v o thy landlord 
meeting with a countryman had much discuasion 
about the presen t state of Frunce. He waa a 
vi oí en t repubücan, altliough a devoted fo) lower of 
Napoleón, at a time when but little of repubücan 
freedom was lef> under the iron rule of military 
desnotism. Perhaps he admired the republio aa 
having given birth to the great military star, which 
he worshipped. He had served n the " grande 
armée," in the campal srns of Russia, Prnsala, and 
Austria, and amusing indeed where his reminiacencea, 
in spite of a little vaniry and aelf-glorifica- 
t¡on, perdonable in one who had contributed 
hia share to the mil tary glor ee of the empire, and 
considered the fame of his idol aa partly his own. 
On my remarking how alíght and feeble were the 
fbrtffloations of Zaragoza, and how wonderful muat 
have been the defence which could have held a city, 
protected prinoipally by walla of mud and rnsty 
cannon, against such skilful and brave opponents, 
he repüed that the oolonel of his regiment alwaya 
said he would have taken it in three days— probably 
a seeret hope or epen vannt Indulged in by all the 
oíd campaigne.-a, but those who weie actually 
present. 

Paasing the large General Hospital, we aoon carne 
out npon the Alameda. In several of the bye 
atreets were parties of pe asan ts, who had returned 
from the labours of the fie Id, dancing the Arragonese 
Jota to the mnsic of the tambourine or pipe, sur- 
rounded by a group of specrators, whilst, aa the 
brisk measure acted upon their spirits, the reluotant 
i damsels were compelled to give way to the entreatiee 
of their admiring swains, and join in the favourite 
and animated dance. The promenade was well 
filled with a multitude of both sexea, a few prieata 
and many of the offioers from the citadel and ad- 
joining barracks. As night carne on, a Swisa cafe on 
one aide of the open squre within the walla, became 
a fashionable place of reaort, where the ladies in* 
dnlged in ices, and oían y of the gentleraen in a 
curions mixture of beer and lemonade, elther in the- 
rooms, orín avine covered carden behind. All the 
8pace which ia now laid open for the Alameda, waa 
oceupied by h rases and oonventa previous to th» 
siege. The terrible bombardment of the 3rd and 
4th of Angnst laid all this part wat te from the gate 
and convent of Santa Engracia (beyond which the 
Alameda extends out ot the oity), even aa far aa the 
Coso, near which a fountain haa been sinee con- 
strnoted, One of the breaching batteries of the- 
French waa eatabliahed within 150 yardt of the 
convent, and seveu othera within the apaoe of 400. 
yarda. No bricks and mortar could resist auch si 
fearful flre, and in spite of the heroio efforta of the- 
defendert the Frenoh foreed their way over th» 
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rufned ard tottering wall*. and over heapt of slaln, 
and after many honra bard fighting, penetrated the 
narrow ttreets which then led from the g ate, and 
fatned jrround almoet as far as the Coso. Mear the 
córner of the atreet, on the left wat the eonvent of 
Sm Francisco, and on the right the General Hos- 
pital Tí» flnd a shelter for them se I ves from the fire 
which ponred down opon them from every window. 
both thene bul Id inga were assaulted at the same 
time. The attaok on the latter was aeoompanied by 
frightJul ineidents. The bnilding caught flre, and 
the i'ck or dy ng Inmate*, to avoid this horrid 
death. tbrew th-mselves from the window* on the 
bayoneta ot the enemy, whilat the madmen, excited 
or terrífled by the noiae and tnmult, sung, laaghed, 
or wept, till the bullet or the aword pnt a atop to 
their career ; for many were alaughtered in the fury 
of this pltlleea combat. In front ot theae two 
buildinga two narrow erooked atreet?» lead, the oi»e 
to the suborbe of the bridare over the Ebro, the other 
to the Torre Nuera. The Spaniarda retreated by 
the formar; but the Frenen, intending to protít by 
their hard-earned aaccese, miatook the way, and, 
rusbing tato the latter, eoon ioond theroeelvee 
eooped np in the eontracted apaee, expo*¿d to fre«h 
aseaol's from their active foea, for the Bpaniards 
retnrned when ihey found the error the Frenen had 
committed. Ca'vo, the oominandant with 60 
pleked men.headed by an offleernamed Cereño, armed 
llke an ancient knipht, with aword and ahield, made 
a fnrious aeaault upon them, and when night fell, 
they «ere fiad to retreat to the two atrong poata 
they had taken. New eommenced that fcarful serie* 
of combata f>om honse to house. and adrosa the 
Street of the C *©, of whieh the Freí ch ocoupied 
one aide, and the in habí tanta the other, which has 
made this aiege so remarkable. Both p^rties re- 
eeived atrong reínforcements, and from i he 5¡h to 
the 13th of Anguat, nght and day, in the streeta, 
in eon venta, in housec, and eren in tiie rooms, 
amidst rafters in flamea, and peatilence from dead 
bodiea, tbe strife wat carried on hand to hand, 
witbcut merey or eompaasion on fither »ide. It 
was trnly M a war to the knlfe," the brief anawer, 
of Palaiox to the Frenen generara ofertare of 



"Capitularon." A prleat. Don Santiago Saa, El 
ti,» Jorge (ancle Oeorge), Dona María Consolación 
de Azlor, the Countess of Bureta, and a peaaant 
womannamed Casta Alvares, grea ly diat'nguisbed 
themselve*. It was not Mil the night of the 13rh 
that the French were ordered to retire, blowing up 
befoM they left the peor remana of the once beaa- 
tiful monastery cf Santa Engracia. The etranger 
who walka up the Coso will atill see the mark< of 
cannon baila, and other sigua of the fearful confl ct 
which raged in this narrow compasa. Kveo the 
modera hou*ea, whieh atañí In curious contraat with 
the atrong and ancient buildinga by their a de, tell 
the tale of the desolation which has allowed them a 
place; but atill more the wlde and open space, ex- 
tendí njr from the Coso to the ruine of the eonvent 
of Santa Engracia, and the adjoining gate, which 
the ahella of the enemy laid open, and which the 
indolence or good 'aate of the mhabitants of Zara* 
gosa haa left atill uncovered with buildinga. 

On retuning to the Fonda del Torco, I found a 
hot supper preparing, for the same gueats as in the 
morning, with two or three natives of the town in 
additíon, and I ealled to mind the gracioas aocept- 
anoeof thebouquet at dicner, as I sawthegAllant 
oolonel leaning over the chair of the pretty young 
widow, whoee tparkling eyes and lively amile aeemed 
to intímate that Venus was not insenaib e to the 
aofí whisperínga of Mars. My neichbour, tbe French 
engineer offleer, had aome delightful atoriea to tell of 
recent robberiea and murders, which had been re- 
ported to have ocourred between here and the Pyrev 
neea; and which stories, whether exaggerated or 
untrue, fbrmeri a very agreeable subject for r«-fl ction 
dur.ng the night for a traví ller «bout to eet off the 
next morning tbrough the very scene of theae fear- 
ful adven tures, especial ly as my kind friend volun- 
teered the consolatory assnranoe, that from bis 
own experienoe he should Judge me lueky indeed if 
I eacaped without be;ng robbed at least, and he con- 
cluded with a warm reoommendation to have a 
amall anm of money. or a watch handy, as the bri- 
ganda were apt to show no meroy if they were en* 
tirely disappointed of their prey. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OAHAL Of AXAQOH— RECElfT IMPROVEMEUTS— MONTB TORRERO— RUINS OF TBB CONYENT OT SANTA 1BT- 
ORACIA— VIEW FROM THE TORRE MUEVA— TBAVFLL1KO IN GALERA. 



Befbre lesving In the morning, I had determined to 
riae early, and walk to the Canal de Aragón, one of 
those magnfleent works, which. (if they were ever 
ooffiplrted) would confer so mnch honor on Spain 
by the grandear of the conception, and the maguí- 
ficent scale on whioh it has been so far carried on. 
My obliging host was ready to accompany me at flve 
o'cloek, in spite of the fatigue, so unusual for him, 
which lie had cheerfully borne the day befure in my 
service. He profeased, that hls day's marob put him 
In mind ot his oíd campaigna, and as we pasaed the 
gate of Santa En racia, and crossing the bridge 
over the torren t Huerba, followed the beaut.ful 
shady walks throngh which you ascend the hill to 
tbe Monte Torrero, he beguiled the way with many 
a story of his amnaing, or terrible adventures in tbe 
Grande Armes of Napoleón. He aeemed to warm 
with the recollection, and eren tbe emniative and 
disoordant noises of some young soldiers, who were 
marching np and down, near tbe adjoining eonvent, 
learning to beat the dignáis on the drum, or sound 
tbe charge on the trumpet, only added to hls enthn- 
siasra He was, in truth, a most amusing companion, 
and knowing besides every object of interest in the 
place, I was fortúnate that he had condescended to 
act as my gnide. A ihort walk tbrough a beautiful 
oountry, formerly a waste, bnt now rendered rich In 
all kinds of graln and troit by irrigation, bronght ns 
to the borden of the canal, where It was crottad by 



a bridge ; and to a smsll village, where some houses 
of entenainrrent afford a summer retreat for the in- 
habitante of Zaragiza. The canal was oommenced 
in 1628 by Charlea Y., in order toconnect the Medí- 
terranean with the Atlantic, a gigantio project, con- 
sidering thedistance to be 300 leaguea, and the Iofljr 
mountalns that rise between the Ebro and the Ba/ 
of Bisoay. It ¡8 now prinolpally naed for irrigation, 
though it conneets Tudela with Zaragoza, between 
which two placea a boat occasionally pliea for 
passengers. When flrst eommenced. only 8 lesgnes 
were finisbed, and then the works linaeied for more 
than 200years. It wss re-commenced in 1 770, and now 
about 36 leagnes are coro pie ted, between Tutiela and 
its junction with the Lbro. It ia of noble width and 
depth, there being sufllcient water for vesseis of from 
60 to 60 tons ; but whaíever may be the trafilo apon 
it, few were the signs of sotivity In this part. Two 
or three barges laid np under aheds «djoining the 
bridge, and one from whieh a eouple of men were 
laxily tíisoharging a oargo of stones x>r a road, were 
the only symptoms of Ufe or indtstry about tu. 
In conaequence of the complaints whieh had been 
accumnlating from the neigbbourmf towna, and the 
proprietors of the irrigated lands, a royal deoree wat 
issned in Jone, 1848, whioh, togeíher with the repon 
of tbe Minister of Fublie Woi*s, was publiahed ia 
the oficial gasette. The latter entera into a earefml 
examinatlon of tbe groondf o/complntnt, and afloráis 
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iome interesting Information on the procreas and 
natura of the works of this canal. It appears that, 
•o far baek as 12*2, the K¡no- of Navarre gave per- 
mistión to some of the towns, situated near the 
Ebro, to U(*e the waters of that river for the por- 
poses of irrigation; and the cañáis thua íorroed 
being prinoipally eompleted by the assistance of the 
town of Tanate, took the ñame therefrom. The 
work of Carloi Y. or I., of Spain, to form a wide 
And navigahle canal, wat a very dlfferent project ; 
and, in fact, was on too magnifioent a «cale to be 
finixhed as it deserved. It made btit little prog esa 
till Garlos III. confided the execuMon of the plans (o 
the engineer D. I. Agustin Badin and his son in 
1770. Varióos Bulla from difTerant Popes had been 
obtained, to encourage the nndertaking, and that of 
Benedict XIV. conflmed all the preceding, and gave 
up the tithes of all the lands which the irrigation 
should bring into cnltvation, as well as the propor* 
tion on the increased valué of tliose airead y im- 
proved. Very large conceaeions were made in favour 
of the engine<Ts ; amongst others, the newly reco- 
vered lands were to pay in kind a s'xth part of their 
produce, if «rain, and an eghth part of other pro 
ductions; but the corapany cauld not complete their 
agreement, and in 1778 the contract was cancelled, 
and the wnole management en tr usted to D. Ramón 
Pignatelli, a canon of Zaragoza, who proceeded, 
indeed, with t*nch activity, as to seize upon the canal 
of Tauste wiihout much regard to the rights of tbe 
propr.etors, and unite it with that of Arrugon, under 
his own ii.anagevnent. A valnation, indeed, waa 
made for the watercouree, but he forgot the milis, 
and all the other property of the owners. To ahow 
what Spanish justice is, it is stated that the Gouncil 
of Castile was entrusted with ral ing the sum of 
£4,ooo, to pay for the property at this defective va- 
luaron ; but the rate was never levied, and for 70 
years the complaints of the nnfortunate proprietors 
have been unattended to, t'll, as the Minister naively 
boasts, their eres have at last reached the 'tirone, 
and the ears of her present Muje*ty. The Minister, 
however, quietly drops the money part of the ques- 
tion, and only lays before the Queen two other points 
of their petiton — flrst, that the ratea should not be 
exaoted in kind but in money ; and second, that the 
tax should be diminished. Tbe pe ti tion era allege. 
with some juatice, that a charge whioh was to con- 
tinué only for 40 years, becomes rather insupportable 
when it is not only continued for 80 years, but when 
the works are but little inore advanoed than they 
were at <hat period. The Minister draws a very 
proper distinción between the canal, as one for 
navigation and one for irrigation alao. In its forraer 
character, it belongs to the átate to hold and to 
maintain ; and in the latter, it would be unjust and 
i m poli tic to deprive the neighbouring landa of thia 
great source of Health and benefit to the country. 
fie therefore proposes, that the government should 
supply them with the same quantity of water for 
irrigation as the lands now receive, and that the 
cañáis and works for this purpose should be placed 
under the charge of a committee formed from the 
proprietors of the landa beneflted, and the water 
leased out at a flxed charge. In acooidauce with 
this report, the royal decree restores to the towna of 
Tauate, Gabanillas, Fuatinana, and Banuel, the 
canal which they had constructed, but subject 
apparently to any txiatmg debts or churgea 
upon it, in conaequence of the ira pro veme tita 
it has received; and alao complies with the 
other alterations suggesled, and regulates the 
mode of election, and powers of the committee. 
The Gefe-polit'co of Zaragoza, a governroení offleer, 
has, however, the appointment of the rae. ribera of 
tbe Board, provided only they be interested in the 
irrigation ; be ñames the director, who has power to 
cali torether the committee ; he alao natnea the sub- 
director ; points out which of the committee are to 
go out in turn every two y tare; approves of the 
plans of the works and repairs ; inapeets the ac 
ci unta ; may appoint all the staff; and, in fact, it 
*onld appear that the committee have nothing to do 
iut to offer suggestions, which need not be attended 
to. And to take directions which must be o be ved. 
The eondition of the proprietors of the lands will no 



donbt be greatly beneflted by the tax being flxed 
and payable in money instead of kind ; and the 
government alto will be more likely to proflt by a 
mode of oolieotion less liable to irregularities and 
fraud In other respeets, the instalment of Justice 
at last meted out to the proprietors is less satisfaotorjr 
than might be expected after 80 years of patienoe or 
coraplaints. 

£1 Torrero the hill on which formerly stood one or 
the strongest defenoes of the city, but which being 
quickly seixed by the Frenoh enabled them to gaia 
an entrance into the city, by tnrning their gana 
agamst the opposite conven t, oommands a flne view 
of Zaragoza, the principal buildings of which are all 
oonap.cuoua from this eninence, and formed a raost 
pictureaque view as we beheld them In the glowlng 
raya of the riaing sun. We returned to the city by 
some of the lañes, araid<t íields and olive grounds, 
enriched by the waters of the canal, and tlien en- 
terad the convent of Santo Engracia beneath the 
still magnifloent arch of the gateway. The whole 
faoade was of al abas te r, and by the figures n niuhes, 
and the beautiful gothio sculpturea, which stiil re* 
main, shows no» superb it muat have been in its 
former days A goat was feeding on the ahort grass, 
whioh had sprutig up on the ruined finir ot the 
chapel, and its l Ule ragged attendant wasstretciied 
in i epoae beneath the ahade of one of the ruined archas 
which formerly adorned the beautiful oloisíer*. la 
contraat with this quiet secne, and the sacedoalia 
of the character of the place, the wallí were pierced 
for muaketry, and the marks of cannon baila and 
rarages of ahells süow at what coat the invaders were 
enabled to enter the plaoe. Deaoendiu g by ao ne 
broken steps, we enterad a dark and gloomy vault t 
still fl ted up, and uaed as a church. W» went 
atunbling up the steps, which lead to the altar, 
where only one di n and «olitary lamp scaroely 
ifforded the l^aat glinpse of the interior, and it was 
fortúnate for ua that the deep well from which the 
bones of S uita Engracia and other raarty. a were ex 
tracted in 1389, is surrounded by an iroa griting, 
which risea to the low ceiliu¿, or we might perhaps 
have ahared the fate of her companious without 
the glory which folio wed them. Tuis spot was held 
peculiarly sacred. The relies of the Saint were placed 
in a totitb over those of her companions, except her 
head, which was preserved iu a sil ver shrine, wear- 
ing a collar of preciousstones, and eoolosed in chrystal. 
Numerous other relies were ranged around the other 
itara. aud thirty lanps, burn.ug night and day 
enabled the faithful to perform their devotioni. Tae 
roof wasof asure, studded with stars, and tüe ataúd- 
ing miracie was, that the oeiling, though ao low, was 
uaver deflled by amoke : (he o 1 from the lampa beca ne 
ao celebrated for the iniraoles which it perfonned, 
that it brought in " nosmall gain tothe craft." This 
oil is still held in the higheat repu e. At present the 
railing, which formerly shut off the la ty trom the 
more sacred part of the ohurch, is open to the publio, 
and the glootn is so great, iucreased by the uu nerous 
columna wh.ch aupport the roof, that the miracie 
may now be reckoned, that the traveller is able lo 
e cape without break>ug his shiua, from tilia shríue of 
oredulity and impostura Iu the second siege of Zara- 
goza even these ruina were sirougly to t.fled, to- 
gether with the convent on the other side of the 
Huerva. 

From thence I proceeded to the Gathedral Bl Seu 
but the Sacriatano being atili invisible, I oontinued 
my walk to the Torre Mueva, where my inUeíatigable 
and obliging hoat had procurad the atiéndanse of 
che keeper with the keys. This Tower was erected 
in 1504. The asceut is very gradual, and themepa, 
if they oan be socalled. are so bruad, that as iu tüe 
Giralda at Se vi lie, a horse or a mulé oould eaaily 
walk to the top of it . It is not easy to realiza 
thecurious effect produced by its leaiung out of the 
perpendicular which is expehenced in waiking rouad 
the d fferent atages of the tower at Pisa, (when if the 
apectator movea rapidly rouud he fee.s alinost as if 
he were rockmg iu a ship.) for in th.s case you must 
aacend i naide to the suiutuit. The view from the top 
ia very noble. The nen valley, wateraü by the Jalón, 
fuli of vintyarda and olive gardena— the feítile 
country irrigated by the canal—the oourse of the 
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Ebro, windtag through the plain, jolned by its tri- 
butarles, the Gallego and the Huerva, whiUt on one 
■ide the mcnntains of Castile, which shat In the 
central oUteau of Snain, enclosing Madrid fn the 
centre, andón the other, the lofty ranjre cf the Py- 
renees, with their tope ever covered with snow, forra 
noble and magniflcent objects in the landsoape. Inri* 
mediately beneath the eye of the speetator, the whole 
town is spread out to view, crowded with churches 
and con Ten tí», many with coloured roofs, or Mooriah 
towers, adding a novel and picturesque chnrm to the 
general /catares of a populóos and autient city. 
During the two sieges, watchmen were btationed 
«pon the tower, to observe the flashes from the 
Frenen mor tara, and give notice of the fallí n - >f the 
shelts i*» the city. Retarning to the hotel I settled 
un acconnt so modérate, that if my worthy land 
lord bad not cheated himself, it wou'd glve a 
•nrpiising idea of the cheapness of proiisions or ac- 
commodation inthis tnteresting city to enable him to 
mkke auy proflt ou! of the transaction; and, not oon- 
tent with this, he would not let me depart withoat 
tome cold tnngne and roll, which he had put up as a 
provisión ior the journey. Takinga frendly leave of 
the French engineer, whoae ominous warnings of the 
night before were les? 4mpre.<sive in the cheerf al san 
light, I made my way to the inn yard, where the 
" diligence," a common waggon or " galera," wa? 
nndergong tbe procesa of being loaded with the mer> 
ehanoize or the iuirgage of my fellow travellera, 
whilat the halfdozen males were eyeing with no very 
cbeerfül looks the ponderous machine they were to 
be attached to. Hy companiona were sevej or e*ght in 
namber: and as we were to pass two orthree day* 
together, I scanned their appearance with so me 
cariosity, Three f them were re.-*pectable looking 
merchants, pr»st tbe middle age; and two werv 
yoanger men, dressed somewhat in the style of tlie 
Aragoneze peasants, with broadSHshea.kneebreeches, 
a sort of sandals on the feet, and a coloured hand- 
kerchief on the head, ¡ñatead of the broad brimmed 
hat, which was hanging to thecovering of the galera. 
Another young man, with a wide f.lt hat, and a light 
coloured blouze, bnckled in with a girdle, was a 
medical student, who had pasaed his probation at 
Madrid, and was retnrningto practioe as Dr Sangrado 
in his native town. He carried his gun in his hand, 
and ser eral other guns v ere disposed by the side oí 
the vehicle, handy for ose. All were buaily engaged in 1 



making the aoftest seat they could contri ve with 
packages and cloaks, for the lumbering waggon with •• 
ont sr-rings boded no very agreeable journey to those 
who neglected this judicious preonution. Accord- 
ingly I climbed up. and avoiding the sharp anales of 
several iron bound ohests, and some sacks whioh ap- 
peared to conenin potatoes, or other roota equally 
soft to the bones of the traveller, who liad the for- 
tune to be placed near them, and ais» pasting by a 
suspicious looking package, whe.e a strong flivour of 
" bacalao" or salt flan, gave ua confldence, that in 
case of need we should have some resnources against 
starvation, l selected a córner at the very end of the 
waggon both for the beneflt of the fresh a'r and the 
beautiful view over the country at the back, and 
disponed my carpet bag and wrapper with auch a 
tempting air of comparative comfort, that when I 
afterwards returned to take po^sesaíon I found two 
Spaniards airead y usurping the coveted seat. They 
yielded the place with a sigh, and we soon commenced 
our journey, crosaing ihe n *bie bridge over the Ebro, 
and stopping on the other side cióse to the ruina of the 
convent, whioh'was so bravely but unsnccessfully de- 
fended by the Swiss troops. Here another halfhoar 
was spent, whilat the aalerero and his attendant 
Olled their aacks with wine, and made other arrange» 
menta for the Journey, including a bargain with two 
Frenchmen, who had been engaged in bujiness for 
some years in Madrid, and were now retarning to 
F ranee with a little independence. It was nearly 
eighto'clock before we started, and in aboat two 
hours we again stopped at a venta in a small vi 11 age, 
w here the last arrivals laid in a store of such provi- 
sión» as could be found. Frora thence we journeyed 
on at a slow pace, sometimes walking, sometimes 
taking shelter from the intense beat of the san ander 
theawningof the galera, passing through a wild 
country, with the Fyrenees, like a range of low bilis 
on the diatant horizon. We mer but few tra vellera, 
andthoaeon horseormula back, delighted to fall in 
with so much good cono pan y, and always stopped to 
exohange the newson each side. We sadly felt tha 
want of water, for the wine in the botas only ex- 
citedthe thirst it was intended toquell. At lastwe 
fe'.l in with a apring. whioh oozed up through the 
arid soil, and by ita moisture had enconraged a little 
circle of coarse grasa to iorma sortof green island 
in the waste. 
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Aboat half past flve we reacbed Zaera, a small 
village, where some of my fellow travellers, who 
had walked on, had taken refuge from the heat 
in a little posada, and were seated on benchea 
and chaira at the door, watching a dirty attend- 
ant picking a fresh kllled hen for some luxúri- 
ous traveller's supper. Olaases of water, dellghtfully 
cooled in evaporating earthen vessels and a light 
cake made of yolk of eggs and sugar, were handed 
round, and thua refreshed a gay young soldier of the 
party laying aside his musket, which he had resumen! 
forlorm's sake in paaaing through the town, was 
tempted to join in the Jota arragonese, in which 
sprghtly dance a group of children werejoyously 
amu8ing themselves under the shade of a ruined con- 
venta wall. 

We soon carne to the borders of the Gallego here a 
very wide and shallow stream, but with signa of ex- 
ten al ve inundations occaaionally. The a cene was 
novel enough. A few peasants were laziiy ÍLrfiing, 
but appeared more interested in the arrival of so 
many strangers than tbei>- own sport The donkey 
whioh belonged to the soldier was to go in the ferry- 
boat, but the galera was to try a ford higher up the 
river. A party of peasant girls and labourers return- 
Ingfrom work wereorofsing, and their loaded donkeyg 



growing restive nearly precipitated somo of their 
maaters into the water. When they had happily 
landed we took our places. The ferryman, by e.xpo- 
surc to sun and wind, was as black as a Moor, and bis 
grey hairand long beard gave him the appearance of 
an Eastern Sheikh. His two attendant», young men, 
were modela of fine forms ; thesevere labour to which 
they were (¡ubjected gave a developinent to the 
máseles of the arma and lega as they towed the heavy 
boat by the ropestretched from the shore, which would 
have delighted an artist. Ovving o the intense heat, 
their clothing was reduced to what in this country 
would be conaidered the very verge of deoeney. With 
the exoeption of courselinen drawer-s and a handker- 
chief tied round the head like a turban, they had none 
<>f the " lendings" which Lear was so anxioua to get 
rid of, and were ahnost as " unsophisticated" as 
" poor Tora" himself. The wild cries of the roen 
towing, the singular looking characters, and tbe novel 
costumes by which I was surrouuded, the low ahores — 
with grasa and a few treas, the huge stonea rising 
out of the bed of the river over which the waggon at 
a quarter ufa mile d>atant was ruuiblina and jolting, 
wiih the water nearly up to the body of the carriage, 
produced altogether a very wiidand sf range combina- 
ron ofsights and sounds. After this, our way lay 
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over a waste covered with rosemary bushes and wild 
thyme, and we aeparated into little parties, begailing 
the time with each olhers history and adventares. la 
these atrange journeya, mutual civilities shorten the 
way. The soldier gave up bis donkey to a young girl 
from Zaragoza, and another traveller oarriei the 
soldier's musket, which it rather amused me to find 
bore the tower mark, with the initials G.R « though 
its owner, a true Spaniard, exclaimed loudly against 
his mastera for resorting to foreigners, " whilat they 
had such far superior manufactoriea of flre arma in 
Spain." The musket had the oíd flint lock, and aa we 
have now adopted the percussion lock, perhaps it is 
to be conaidered as an evidence of the great foresight 
of our government, in case of any disturbances on 
the Gontinent, in aupplying our eneraies with our 
oíd flre-arnis, when we throw them aside to adopt 
the newest improvements. Would not thia system 
Rucceed niuch aooner than all the efforts of the 
lackadaisical Peace Congress at Brussels in putting 
a stop to the horror» of war ? and might it not al so 
be extended, with great advantage, to the practice of 
duelling, by allowmg the party challenged to load 
his opponent's pistola for him ? We firmly believe 
that if so simple a remedy were put in practice, it 
would greatly assist the apostles of peace in their 
laudable efforts to produce universal concord and fra- 
ternal lo ve. 

After walking for about two houra without the 
sign of a habitation or cultivated land, we observed 
on a sort of mound an enormous watch dog of the 
breed much cultivated by the shepherds of Arragon, 
who, the moment he not.ced our approach, set up a 
deep baying of welcome— an agreeable iutimation 
that we were near the end of our duy's jouruey, 
having been ten hours performing about six leagues. 
The aolitary venta of Ca nerara was only about half 
a mile distant, on the edge of a deep ravine, which 
descended to the river Gallego. Several of the party 
had already airived, and were seated on chairs in a 
circle round the wide door ot the house, the host and 
hostess araongst the rest, retailing such news as they 
had received. Each guest, as he arrived, was pre- 
sen ted with a cup of delic ous " aqua fresca," cold 
water, the firat word that is alwaya heard on arriving 
at a venta in Spain. Leaving tliem to their con ver- 
eation, I turned to explore the environa, and aitiing 
down on the edge of the ravine, out of the sightof the 
house, might have fancied myaelf in a wilderness, 
far removed from human habitations. Not a sound 
waa heard but that of the rápida of the broad river, 
where it hurried over aome broken rocks a mile 
below. The sun was setting over the wooded bank 
of the opposite sLore, tinting the sky with the most 
glorious oolours, and the fragrance from the aromatic 



ahruba which covered the wa te was most overpower» 
¡ng. I was awakened from my reverie by the deep 
voice of the noble dog, who had not aocompanied us 
to the house, but had kent his station till the "ga- 
lera,' which we had left far behind, carne in sight, 
when he headed the procession with a joyful bark, 
like a self-con8tituted master of the ceretnoniea, to 
usher in the expected guests. 

Keturning to the house, I found an excellent sup- 
per almost ready, and, to pasa away the time, " mine 
host" offered for my pcrus^l a Spanish and English 
Dictionary, which an Rnglishman had given him in 
the previoua year, in return for his hospitabie civili* 
ties. It could not be cona dered quite so interesting 
as the MS3. or the wonderful adventures of D. 
Cirongilio de Tracia, or the chivalrous exploits of 
Félix Marte de Hircania.w th which the ventero 
would have regaled Don Quixote's party at the inn 
in La Mancha ; but the courtesy was equal, and S. 
Don Guibarrez evidently deserved the souvenir he 
had received. The supper soon smoked upon the 
board, and consisted of " all the delicacies of the 
aeaaon." A grand " puchero," in a red earthen dish, 
included " carnero," mutton ; jamón," ham ; and 
all varieties of vegetables; "guisado de liebre." 
atewed haré— a very good dish ; and "chorizos," 
sausages, besidés several smaller entremeta, graced 
the table. Every di*h waa oveí flowing with oil and 
garlic, and olives swiinming in oil quickly disap- 
peared at intervala of more elabórate feeding. 
Those who were wiae, had brought their own knives 
with them — the fingera aerved aa fork8 ; and a bo.vl 
ofaalad was soon cxhausted by each guest dipping 
his hand into the dish, and selecting the piece that 
pleased his fancy, whilst the oil which remained was 
drunk from the bowl in tu. ns, the Spaniards, with 
genuine politeness, oflering to me, as a ftranger, the 
flrst dehcious draught 1 Declin i ng their courtesy 
with thanks, I conñued myaelf to the discusaion of 
the stewed haré, aud a glass of exeelient wine from 
the vineyards of the Jalón. One small bedroom, 
apparentl/ the only chamber for a single guest in 
the house, was freely given up to the stranger, whilst 
all my travelling companions occupied one large 
room together. I fell a; leep whilst reflecting h>w 
genuine kindnesa aad courteous feeling will ahow 
Jitself, and must be respected as such, even where the 
conventional laws of good breeding of one country 
are unknown in another. Dreuming, after the 
fatigues ofthe day, of passing a inos*; luxurious and 
Inzy life in a monastery, I was awakened at three 
o dock, by all the guests, muleteera, ventero, and 
ventera, in the full bustle of repacking luggage, aud 
paying bilis, for the daily life btgim early when tra* 
velling in a galera. 
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It was still dark. when our little company began to 
assemble in the supper room, and partook of an early 
cup of chocolate by the light of a very antique oil 
lamp, very much resembling that in which the fíame 
of learning burns so brightly on the page of our 
schoolboy editions of the classics. Our road still lay 
through a oontinuation ot the same aromatic wastes 
which we traversed yesterday, and, as the sun rose 
and exhaled the powerful odours, we would gladly 
have exchanged them for the more gentle fragrance 
of the greeu herbage of the mountains, to which we 
were approaching. In about two hours we passed 
through a village, where all the inhabltants, in holiday 
costume, were preparing for a grand procession on 
the Fiesta de Corpus Christi. The poorest cottages 
were decorated with gi'een bougha, and a large bunch 
of flowers hanging from the áoorway, and all the 
young maidens and children were busy in decorating 
ati altar, at which the priests were to celébrate mass 
in the open street. Then continued the same wild 
plaine, the road being merely marked out by the deep 
wheel ruta, \vhich had been suok in the land when i 



soaked with the rains, till about 10 o'clock we carne 
up with some ot our party, who had preceded us, 
like Eastern travellers, and selected a spot for our 
midd-ay repaat. A flre had been kindied with some 
dry brushwood, and a puchero was in the courae of 
preparation— the pot being hung from three poles. 
In fact our halt might have been taken for a real 
gipsy encampment, except that not even a ragged 
tent covered us from the scorching sun. The scene 
was rendered still more desoíate by a ruined and un- 
inhab ted convent which crowned a lo«v hill in the 
distan ce. When the galera arrived, as many aa 
could, obtainedahelter from the fiery beams under the 
scanty protection of lis shaded side, but the aromatio 
bushes, mixed with furze, growing out of the hot 
sandy soil were but a poor substituto for the daisy- 
enaraelled grass, on which we could willingly have 
stretched our wearied limbs. Our maitre d hotel 
and provident caterer was the galerero, who hal 
certainly furnished a very fair repaat for such a 
deserted spot. The botas or leathern bottles of wine, 
were handed round,— some of the drinkers holding 
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them hlgh in the air, and cleverly throwing the wine 
down the throatin aslender stream,and two hours 
qotckly passed away in raerry stories and lively jokcs. 
The poor mules however did not posa so pteasant a 
time, for they stood with their heada drooping írom 
the heat, without a drop oí water to drink or a mouth- 
ful of hay to eat, whilst their necka were streaming 
with blood írom the stings of hundreds of pitiless and 
well fed fiiei, which covered them like a black cloud. 
We resumed onr march over the shadeless plain, be- 
guiling the way, as on the day before, by the reí at ion 
of various stories which had befallen some oí the par- 
ty. The conversation fell upon the contest between 
the Carlista and the Christ' nos, which had already 
broken out in Catalonia with the usual horrors, which 
always atttnd civil war in every unhappy countiy 
where it prevails. Amongst other stories, one of my 
fellow travellera related an inciden t, which liad 
happened a few days before, whieh almost resembled 
a romance ; but the particulars of which had been 
officially conflrmed, and, as an instance of the indi- 
vidual bravery of the Spaniards, it is well worthy of 
record. A Christino proprietor of land, José Gal- 
lofre fsuch was the ñame of the hero), residing near 
Villa Franca, in Catalonia, was awaker.ed at four 
o'clock in the morning by the loud knocking of some 
armed men, wbo represen tcd them sel ves to belong 
to a body of troops who were proceeding to Mon- 
blanch, but as they evidently saw he wa- not taken 
in by their story, and they perceived that their in- 
tentions were discovered, they made a general dis- 
charge of their fire arma, and rejoined a lar ge body 
of their comrades, eighty in number, who were at 
hand, under the orders of a chief of an opposite 
faetion, named Vilella. The whole body soon sur- 
rounded the house, and kept np a fearful fire. Gal- 
lofre distributed such arma as he had to his two son a 
and two sons of a farm labourer who were wi h him, 
and with only these two young men, the oldest of 
whom was not 20 years of age, he bravely deter- 
mined to defend hlmself to the last. He appointed 
each his post, and urged them to be verv careful of 
their ammunition, for their wliole 6upply was 50 
cartridges, and no hope of succour from their 
neighbours could be expected, whilst the nearett 
troops were at four leagues distance. Iu a very 
short time one of the enemies was killed, and six 
wounded, and the assailants, after attempting lo 
prevail on the little band to surrender, by the pro- 
mise that all their Uves phouid be spared, carne to 
the horrible resolution of setting fire to the house, 
and burning them all alive. At half past six 
o'clock they proceeded to put into execution this 
frightful project. They compelled the neighbouring 
peasants, by blows and threats, to bring wood and 
all kinda of combustibles, and even the women and 
children were reqnired to assist, ñor could the 
tears of the former ñor the cries of the latter soften 
the hearts of these hardened and barbarous wretches. 
One of their coramandera, who was particularly 
active in supplying combustibles, was killed by a 
ball, and another who had attempu d to climb up to 
the apartment in which Gallofre had stationed him» 
self, was s-hot by the latter through the heart. Soon 
afterwards, however, the flamea began to spread, and 
the wretched i n matea were compelled to escape by 
a oovered archway, which communicated with the 
etraw magazine, which was a strong building with 
only one small wlndow and tu o loopholes. This 
was the'.r last and only refuge, and to prevent the 
flamea reaching them here, they had no resource, 
but to throw earth npon them, and thus endcavour 
to allay the devouring heat. One of the assailants 
mounted to the roof, and, making an opening, at- 
tempted to enter sword in hand, followed by others. 
The musket of Gallofre missed fire, the pruning 
having flashed in the pan, and whilst brandishing it 
to keep off his enemies, it went off, and one of the 
bullets most unfortunat ly wounded mortally the 
eldest son of his farm servant, named José Rubira, 
and the other fcroke the arm of his brother l'ablo. 
Still they did not yield. After four hours cf th<s 
extraordinary and courageous defence, the leaders of 
the attacking party gave up all hope of euccess, and 
ordered the fire to cease. The chief Vilella called 
upon Gallofre to show himself, promising that he 



shonld receive no hnrt, as he only desired to know 
him. Thus assured, the hero'C man presented him- 
oelf at the window, saying " Here I am, that you 
may know me, D. Ramón I" To which the other 
replied, " I know you now, Gallofre;" and, saluting 
him courteously, marched off with his men. As 
soon as they were gone, Gallofre abandoned the 
ruined house, and placing his family under the pro- 
tection of a neighbour, started alone, armed only 
with his musket, to Villa Franca, where he gave 
notice to the authorities of all that had oceurred. 

It wss two o'clock before we fell in with a spring 
of water, rising in this wilderness, and though it 
was but little clearer than the contents of the urn oi 
oíd Father Thames (whose doubtful reputation has 
not ira pro ved of late, under the ex po urea of the 
Times), it was pronounced by every one of us deli- 
cious. The greater part of onr little company were 
walktng — those who were sportsmen endeavouring 
to amuse themselves by an occasional íhot at the 
partridges. The medical student especial ly was very 
earnest in his attempts ; but \* ithout sucoess oom- 
mensurate to his zeal. Twice his gun missed fire, 
and once the bird, after waiting some time for him 
to take aim, delibcrately moved out of the way. The 
other sportsmen were leas amhitious ; five of them 
succeeded in killing a poor harmless lizard with the 
butt-end of the soldier's musket. They said it was 
very good to eat boiled ; but if so, it must be caught 
with a little leas barbarity. As we proceeded, a few 
low isolated bilis aróse, and some stunted trees as- 
serted their feeble pretensions to verdure* but the 
road grew worse, and as we arrived within a short 
league from Ayerbe, we found a succession of deep 
holes and crevices, which those who were walking 
had to olear with a jump, and the mules and the 
galera managed to croas in some unaccountable 
manner which eannot be explained. At one part, 
when rapidly descending a Bteep pitch of a hill into 
a hollow, full of water, the wheels carne in contact 
with a huge stone, rather larger than those which 
they had managed to jolt over, and was fairly brought 
to a standstill, after being neaiiy overturned. The 
rope harness of the three foremost mules was broken 
by the shock, and away they galloped over the- 
plain, deüghted with their unexpected liberty, and 
the novel and agreeable sensation, like Johnny Gil- 
•pin's runaway, of mis"ing the lurabering wheels, 
They were stiil fastened together by the remaining 
harness, but cleared the ravines in great style, 
amldst the execrations of the galerero, and the laugh- 
ter of the passengers; for the accident, though ee- 
rious to our progresa, was too ludierous not to be 
detraed a little adventure. As soon as we reeovered 
ourselves, the chase commenced, and as the mcle» 
had stopped at a crevice rather wider than the rest, 
they were quietly recaptured, and relucían tly brought 
back to their duty. In the meantime, I joined the 
young medioal student, and had some conversation 
with him on the medical education in Spain, and 
tópica of general literature. As might be expected, 
he gave a very flourishing aceount of both. He said 
that the medioal school at Madrid was of a high 
character, and that there were others equally cele- 
brated in the cities of Cádiz, Valencia, and Barce- 
lona, in all of which hospitals were established, 
where the studenta could obtain their practicaí 
knowledge; that íourteen years were required for 
complete education, seven of which were spent in 
philosophical and general subjeets, and the remainder 
I devoted to the more profesional stud es. Whilst 
| c mversing, we had entered a lañe which on both 
Bidés was shut in by hedges, and began to show 
signa of careful cultivation, orchards and cornfields, 
with their rích produce ripening for gathering. The 
church bells at a distance were ringing, as a sign 
l that the grand procession of the day had just en- 
tered the churoh. A few peasants and substantial 
husbandmen now passed us, and greeted the young 
man who had been absent for five years from the 
place, so that, from his inquiries about his borne, 
family, and absent frienda, I was soon " au fait " 
to all the ñames, connections, and history of the 
notables of this retired little town. As he was now 
* about to enter a place where he was known, and 
as his travelling costume was not of the kind 
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in which he wished to make his appearance in 
his nativo town, wo sat ourselvea down opon a 
bank to wait for the galera; but an unexpected 
surprise preven ted his digirfied resolve. Father 
and raother and three pretty sistera, wearing th.ir 
mantillas, and uaing their fans witb all the grace 
of Andaluaian beauties. and far exctlling thera in 
freahness oí complexión and a bloom of beauty to 
which the mountain breezeshad nodoubtcontributed 
their eh are, carne Fuddenly across abye path intothe 
road. A cry of joyful recognition, and a fond embrace 
frora each, proved that the meeting, though audden, 
was ardently expected ; and after a hasty introduc- 
tion to the pleasant family party, feeling that a 
stranger was " de trop" in so happy a re-anion, I 
walked back to meet tbe galera, whose rumblng 
wheels were now heard at the toot of the hill. We 
arrived at Ayerbe about half p?st flve, and after 
making arrangements at the Fosada (in the course 
oí which, the íandlord's son offered to talk Latin if I 
was not well aoquainted with Spanieh !) to pursue 
my journey next day with mules, in company with 
a paríy of six or se ven, wbo were going on to 
Jaca, I walked through the principal Plaza with 
the two Frenen men. In this square is a lofty isolated 
signal or dock tower, and an antient Moorish-look- 
ing bonse. A short street conneets it with another 
lan,'e Plaza, in which an hotel, kept by the wife of 
mine obliging host at Zaragoza, had been strongly 
recommended to me ; but tbe opportunity of pro- 
ceeding through a wild country with a large and well- 
armed party was too good to be throwK away. Both 
the Plazas are uneven, and surrounded by dirty 
houses, tumbling together iñ all manner of 
pictureeque shapes and covered arcades. At 
the end of the town an oíd ruined church 
faces a steep and stony path, which leads up to 
a lofty hill, crowned by the picturesque ruina of 
what has evidently been at one time a strong 
castie. Near the summit a deep vauit, with round 
arched roof, appearsto have been either a magazine 
or chape!, and probably cora munica ted by a subter- 
raneous passage with the for tr esa above. The view 
from the top is magn ¡ficen t, having the whole rango 
of the Pyrenees beíore the eye, as if they were cióse 



at hand. The plain below is fertile and richly cul- 
tivated, and as it seeras to be the fashion to grow 
different crops in altérnate Unes, a rich variety oí 
colours gave a chnrm to the singular regularity of 
the Unes of the fielda. Here and there an isolated 
hill aroeefrom the plain, covered with verdura, and 
sometí mes topped with a ruined fort or convenr. 
We endeavoured to find out the path over the lower 
ridge of mountain?, which we were to follow on the 
morrow ; but could only trace its entrance by the 
lofty, bare, and escarped rocks which stood on each 
side of the defile, like the sculptured portal of some 
grand E^yptian tomb — "parva com poneré mag- 
nig." The town of Ayerbe lay beneath us, in which 
from this height almost every house was visible, and 
the inb abitants sitting at their doors, enjoying the 
coolness of the evening air. A storm seemedgathering, 
pnd as the lightning began to play, Ihastened down 
to a more sheltered position. In the grand plaza, 
many of the peasants were assembled, theyounger 
playing at ball, and the women and the eider look- 
ing on. They were in the holiday costume, in which 
they had taken part in the procession — lnen of the 
very nrhitest, with the finest cloth and silk M fajas," 
or sashes, which would have done credit to a masque- 
rade ball, and aet off their fine athletic forma to the 
best advantage. Whilst supper was preparing at 
the Posada, one of my travelling companiona drew 
forth his guitar, and, after preluding some prepara- 
tory touches. sang some mountain airs with a fine 
manly voice and great expression, which the othera 
who were playing at cards with great solemnity and 
earnestness, occasionally stopped to applaud. Near 
the supper room was a long row of porous jar*, 
called " tinajas," filled with water delightfully cool, to 
which every one applied whenever he pleased. On 
retiring -to resr, a still more primitive lamp than 
even that at the Venta Cam erara was presented me, 
the wick hanging from a channel like a spout, and 
the handle made so as to hang over the back of 
a chair, or to be fastened into the wall by a sharp 
point. Some, in nearly the indentical forra, may be 
seen in the Museo Borbónico at Naples, just as they 
were taken out of the ruina of Pompeii. 
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Whilst the mules were being loaded, — an opera- 
tion which took up considerable time, in ordtr to 
adjust the burdeos to their satisfaction and comfort, 
with an equal weight on each side, I strolled into the 
Plaza, where a number of mules were waiting in ex- 
emplary patience, for their turn, to be clipped by some 
wild looking Zingaris or Gypsies, who had strolled 
thus far from their usual haunts in the south. We 
started at half past flve oclock, the party consisting 
offour Spaniards, mounted on mules, their guns 
slung handily near the aaddle bow. The " foreigner " 
was accommodated with an active little mountain 
horse, and, as El caballo always takea the precedence 
in a company of mules, was expected to head the 
Une on entering or leaving a town or village. The 
two Frenchmen walked, and with three or four at> 
tendants for the sumpter inules, we formed alto- 
gether a numerous cavalcade. Passing through a 
torrent which runa cióse to the town, we immediately 
began ascending a mountain path, from which, after 
a short time, we obtained magnifican t views of the 
surrounding country. The mountain scenery was 
truly grand and romantic. In one part, looking 
aoross a deep defile, a view of the extensive plains of 
Aragón was ottained through perpendicular rocks, 
which rose up on each side with aidea so parallel aa 
to present the appearanoe «f a gigantic portal. It was 
probably the opening, which we noticed from the 
castle of Ayerbe the evening before. In another part 
tbe rocks rose above the r«.ad in forma so restmbling 
the bastions, angles, and buttrebses of an immense 
castle, that it wat difficult to believe them only the 
vagaries of nature imitating art. From the summit 



of this ridge descended a path so steep and stony 
that we all were compelled to disraount, and walk 
down to a celebrated spring of water, which was 
declared, by both guides and travellers, to he 
the best in Spain, an assertion whieh they proved 
by copious draughts that would have delighted the 
president of a total-abstinence society. 

We were still at a considerable height above the 
bed of the Gallego, and obtained some splendid views 
as we descended to a little i illage where the river is 
crossed by a fine bridge with five lofty arches. After 
this our road lay more in the valley through which the 
torrent works a oourse, so writhing and serpentine, 
that in leas than an hour we had to cross the stream 
no less than eleven times. After heavy rains this 
road must be absolutely impassible, for even at this 
season, the water was frequently up to the saddle 
girths, and as no bridges ñor even planks facilitated 
the passage, the pedestrians were compelled to leap 
from one dry fragment of rock to another, till they 
reached the opposite bank. Between tbe winding 
torrent we made short cuts over low bilis, covered 
principally with box. After the last of these perilous 
passages, a tolerably good road for the mules led 
round the base of a low mountain, over which the 
greater part of the pedestrians made a short out to 
meet the cavalcade on the other side. No path wat 
marked out ; but the party ascended through , the 
brushwood, and where ver the projecting rocks 
afforded a safe footing. Having stopped to gather a 
few wild flowers, my companiona might have been ín 
advanee of me about half a mile, when they all dis- 
appeared round an angle of the rock, -the last 
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sign, which I saw of thera, being the glitter ofthe 
soldier's mu?ket, as it glanced in the sun. Directing 
my course hastily to the same spot, I lost my way 
by having to make several turns, on account of the 
irregular face of the mountain, and in a quurter of 
an hour no signs of a human being could be seen, ñor 
the least sound heard, except that of a torren t which 
poured furiously down over the precipice, and which 
I must either croes or retnrn at the risk of descend 
icg to quite a different side of the couutry. I shouted 
with all my might ; but no one answered. Noticing, 
however, from the direction of the shadows that I 
was süll on the same 8ide of the mountain, as that 
from which we had ascended, I thought it better to 
keep straight forwards, in the hope from thls elevation 
of seeiDg the road below, or at any rate of being seen 
by my late fellow travellers, as I might cali them. 
Besides, it was probable, that if I had to cross this 
torrent lower down, the body of * ater might be 
greatly increased, and accordingly, selecting the 
flrmest looking stones, I managed to pass safely 
across, and still continued through the brushwood 
and long coarse grass. But I was now in a hollow 
of the hill, with nothing to guide me except the po- 
siticn ofthe sun; and.inspite ofthe heat, it was 
aafer to endure his raya rather ttaan run the risk of 
decending many miles off on the shaded «ide of the 
bil). The loneliness, and silence, and the uncertainty 
of my path, began to nave a certain awful effect, when 
at last I was relieved from my suspense by seeing, 
at a great distance below, the road windinnr round 
the base, and the whole party, including those I had 
missed, anxiously stopping every now and then to 
look tor their lost companion. I shouted again ; but 
was much too far off to be heard, when fortunitely 
one of the muleteen caught a glance of me, and 
mounting the little horse carne as near to the base 
of the rocks as the ground would permit him, whilst 
I scrambled down the face of the precipice in the 
best manner I could, delighted with this happy dis- 
coyery, and not unamused with the adventure, now 
that the risk was past. The doubts and even the pro- 
bability of enjoying forone night " alodging on the 
cold ground," to say nothing oí the possibility of in 
truding on the sequestered haunts of some modest 
and retinng Guerrilleros, were now amply repaid by 
the magnificent scenery of the wild mountains I had 
enjoyed from the summit ; the Penaruel, with its 
long and lofty ridge, forming a conspicuous objeot at 
the baek ot the other rugged and pointed peaks in 
the foreground. 

At two o'clock we stopped at a little village to 
dinner. To Judge from the prodigious size of a single 
loaf of bread, which might have sufficed a whole 
family for a week, the podada made some pretensions 
to plentiful hospitality, but the dinner was altoge- 
thei as insipid, and distasteful to an English palate 
as those ihat wehave already described. Whilst the 
puchero was prepaing, the travellers as usual 
crowded round the huge hearth, amusing ibemselves 
with witty remar ks and pithy proverbs, in which the 
active ventera and her maids bore a lively share. 
Jn the midst of the smoke were pieces of resinous 
pine hanging up, which serve as torches instead of 
eandies at night amongst this primitive portion of 
the people. After an hour's repose we started again, 
passing 'through magnificent natural scenery, cora- 
mencing with a deep and wooded ravine, down 
which a furious torrent roared and foamed in its 
leaping course. The rougbness of the way and the 
long journey, we had already made, had completely 
exhausted one of the poor Frenchmen, and the 
angular stones of this rugged pass finished his worn 
out shoes, and left his feet almost bare to the cutt.ng 
tinte. Fitying his limping condition, I gave up my 
horse to his use ; but not till after a sharp conteat 
with the Spanish muleteer, for in proportion as you 
approach the frontier of the two countries, the less is 
the love subsisting between the rival neighbours, and 
in these parts the Frenchman appears to be the 
very antipathy of the Spaniard, notwithstanding the 
f muggling or commercial intercourse, which is carried 
on across the mountain paths. The road continued 
to ascend to the base of Fenaruel, which is here 
nearly a perpendicular and enormous wallof rocks. 
After making the turn a most grandviewof the 



Fyrenees presented itself. The clouds were driving 
across the sky, and sometimes a mountain top,or a dis- 
tant and retire d valley, obscured in shade, and then 
lighted up by the glowing sun.exhibited a variety of 
effect s of colour and fshadow which the pen orpencil 
would in vain attempt topourtray. The descent was 
steep, and took us long to accomplish. I beguiled 
the way by the stories of the Spanish muleteer, who 
had ridden back to seek me on the mountain, and 
who had sihce attached himself to my service 
with pertinaoious attention. and proved a very 
entertaining companion, as well as useful and intel- 
ligent guide. He said that they were longing in 
the mountains for the breaking out of the Garlist 
insurrection, which was daMy expected ; that they 
cared (as might be expected) little about the real 
rulers, but they were overloaded with taxes, and 
they thought any change must be for the better ; that 
Espartero was much beloved amongst the peasantry, 
because, during his administraron, they had found 
great relief from burdens which, under a more military 
rule, were sure to press heavily upon them. Amidst all 
bis confusión ot ideas about party, Carlist and Chris* 
tino being alike to him, it was clear that the wishes 
of the peasantry geaerally were directed to those 
who promised them the alleviation of their burdens, 
perfectly indifferent as to the regal rights in dispute, 
and forgetful that in a civil war the labouring popu- 
lation_or, at any rate, that which toils to produce 
the wealth of the conntry — must bear the expenses 
of both sides. 

Abeut seven o'clock we arrived at Jaca, which 
lies very near the foot of the mountain $ and here I 
parted with ali my companiens with much regret, 
for in the course of the few days whioh we had 
travelled together, I had met with nuraberless atten- 
tions and courtesies which, considering the rumours 
that were flying about of the hostile attiiude of 
England, and the increased suspicions with which, at 
such a time, the Spaniards might be expected to 
view an Engl shman, passing through a retired part 
of the country without any ostensible object, speak 
highly of the kindly disposition and demeanour of 
the Spaniards in general. The four roerchants, 
who appeared rather, from some observations 
dropped by the muleteen, to be engaged in 
an enterprise which bore somewhat of a mys- 
terious character, took up their quarters at 
one house ; the Frenchman had quitted us at the 
entrance oí the town, and I was left alone with the 
muleteer to search for a decent Fonda where to 
rest for the night. This was more diificult than 
might be expected; after wandering about for some 
time and flading that the greater part of the platee, 
to which we' were directed, were prívate houses, 
where cleanliness did not appear the order of the 
day, I was compelled to trust entirely to his guid- 
ance, and was conducted to a Fosada in a retired 
Street, where on ascending a disraal staircase, all the 
muleteers who had taken care of our baggage and 
several wild looking mountaineers were to be seen 
engaged in the discussion of a smoking supper; 
and the botas of wine were being passed rapidly 
round, as ' the mirth and fun grew fast and furious. 
The only bed charaber for guests contained four 
recesses, separated merely by curtains from the rest 
of the room, and three of these were to be occupied 
by some of the " glorious" party below. Howefer, 
it was too late to seek for any superior accommoda- 
tion, if any oould be found, which was very doubtful ; 
and after giving my passport to the landlord, and 
engaging a mulé for two dolí ars to cross the Pyrenees 
on the morrow, I was about to retire to rest, when a 
message arrived from the Chief of the Pólice, that l 
must itnmediately repair to his office. No explanation 
oould be extracted from the messenger, except that 
the passport could not be signed, and I hastened 
with troubled thoughts to learn the cause ofthe im- 
pediment. 1 was aware that at Zaragoza, through 
somemistake of my landlord, it had been returned 
without the proper visé; but having come di reo t 
from Madrid, with the Frenen and Spanish Minis- 
ter's signatures, I had been assured no difficulty 
would be made at the frontier. The situation was 
notpleasant, but fortunately the whole of thisdis- 
. agreeable alarm was excited by the Spanish offlcial 
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not choosing to go to tlie expense of a quarter of a 
real to buy a sheet of paper, (the original docnment 
being too full for another signature) without the 
ready money ! With a mind relieved I returned to 
my broken rest, and was np by daylight to take a 
walk through the town before departure. 

Jaca is a pooi uninteresting town, except to those 
eoming direct frora the frontiers of France, when 
it would by it8 Spanish charaoter present many 
novel features to the eye. Amongst these 
not the least would be, in contrast with the levity 
and activity of a French population, the solemn 
gait and sauntering id 1 en esa of the poor wretehed 
looking inhabitants. But the proud and dignifled 
attitnde of even the beggars would alio be noticed, 
for they wear their ragged brown cloaks with a gra- 
rity and grace which wonld become a Duke. The 
women are celebrated in history for their valiant 
deeds against the Moors, and there are two or three 
interesting sites in the nelghbonrhood, which de- 
serre to be visited, especially the Benedict : ne Con- 
vent of San Juan de la Pena. The Cathedral of 
Jaca has a picturesque porch, and in the interior a 



fine monument of a Bishop, adorned with figures 
representing cardinal virtues. The Castle has been 
repaired and fortifled, since the d ara age it sustained 
from the French in the Peninsular wara, and is gar- 
risoned by the Spaniards, whose jealousy of the 
foreigner it will be wise for the tourist not to excite 
by attempting to enter. Passing along a bye street, 
back to the Posada, I heard a low sound from a 
baloony. St ! St ! and looking up saw my f el low 
travellers of the preceding day ; who invited me up 
to breakfast with them ; but time did not permit, 
and we parted with mutual good wishes. The bilí 
at the Posada could not be called extravagant, 
the whole amount being only 2} pesetas, about 2s. ; 
butaome luxuries, as they would be considered here, 
were certainly wanting, as for instance, no milk ñor 
butter was to be had for breakfast, and as to the 
" boots," an indispensable comfort in an Engllsh 
inn, the only reply to the demand for him, or for 
•orne one who would condesoend to play bis part, 
was " No hay" — an acknowledgment, by no means 
common in a Spanish Venta, where everytbing it 
promlsed, but notbing to be had. 
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TVhenever a traveller is about to start from any I 
town in Spiin, be is aira os t sure to fall in at the 
point of departure, with all who are going the same 
journey. The mu'eteers like the junction of the 
caravana both for safety and company, ani by a sort 
of freemasonry the hour for departure is fixed for mu- 
tual con venience. By this mean«, in proceeding up 
the principal s'reet, I found my slender luggage 
packed on the back of a sumpter mulé, with the port- 
m antean x of the two Frenchmen, whom I had lost 
sight of at the gatee on the previoas evenin?, and 
who soon afterwards joined us in the meadows, 
through which we passed to the foot of the hilly path 
by the side of the Aragón. This stream is here a 
foaming torrent, and is joined by the Gas lower down 
in the fertile ral ley. In about two hours and a half 
we reached Castillo, — a curious village, with high 
walls, and houses perched one above another in a 
very picturesque manner on the eteep and rocky 
bank, which descends to the torrent. Before this, 
however, we had passed the torrent at a place where 
the stream was less violent, but rather deep ; and tbe 
rouleteer having to go much higher to cross by the 
fragmente of rocks, vhích served as stepping stones, 
had given me the bridle of the taden mulé to lead 
him over. We had proceeded half way aeróse, when 
the obst'nate brute, feeling the refreshing coolness 
of the stream, resolutely refu*ed to stir a step further 
and appeared to entertaln the agreeable design of 
easing himself of his burden by rolling in the water. 
He kaew, that he was far beyond the reach of bis 
master's stick ; ñor could the well aimed vollies of 
stones, with which the dexterous muleteer endea- 
voured to maintain his superiority from the shore, 
produce any effect, un til one rather sharper than the 
rest reminded him of the punishment he might pos- 
sibly be storing up for himself hereafter, when he 
judioiously altered his mind, and we reached the 
opposite shore in safety. After passing the pictu* 
renque village alluded to, we descended into a fertile 
plain, well watered and sheltered by roountains 
amongst which the snow crowned Puerta de las 
montagnas was conspicuous before us. In all the 
passes we met groups of peasants, both Spanish and 
French, in their best trina, who were proceeding to 
the Fiesta di Santa Orosia at Jaca, where a great 
festivity waspreparing. Many had walked for severa!, 
league-, having commenced their journey before 
day break. Their oourteous salutations, tbe " Salud" 
• nd " Bon-jour" ol the Fren/h, and the " Vaya usted 
con Dios"of the Spanish, sounded pleasantly in the 
ears of a passing stranger. The pretty looking 
village of Villa Nueva, at the base of a green rooun- 
tain, cloaes up the valley, where the torrent is 



crossedby a handsome bridge, and the paththen 
again ascends above it, through rocky soenery of the 
wildest description, to Canfranc. Not far from the 
latter place, having given up my horse to the same 
poor Frencuman, who had scarcely recovered from 
the fatigues of yesterday's march, I was walking 
alone in a narrow part of the ravine, when a 
mounted trooper rodé up, and not understandingthe 
appearance there of a foreigner without bag «r 
baggage, or any oorapanion, roughly demanded where 
I was going to. Not being particularly pleased with 
his manner, I was about to pass on without reply, 
when he became 8 ti 11 more imperativo " adonde va 
usted, digo yo?" The question to an indifferent 
bystander might have seemed superfluous, seeing 
that there was a perpendicular wallot rock on the 
right hand, a foaming torrent on the left, hurrying 
every thing before it, and the path, (which on this 
side terminated where not a footing was left for the 
most adventurous pedestrian,) leading to the bridge, 
which croases to the base of the village of Canfranc 
But it does not answer to trifle with Authority, 
whioh " playa its fanta«tic tricks, before high heaven" 
in every quarter of the world, and especially where 
with drawu sword it seemed ready to exeoute an 
Eastern style of justice on its unfortunatevictim, 
and on my replying " to Canfranc, where my corn- 
panions had gone on," Authority graciously smoothed 
down its threatening brow, and oleared .up its suspU 
cious look. 

Canfranc is a village celebrated for its smuggling 
transactions, and rooat of its inhabitants wear that 
bold and oareless look, which constant evasions of 
the law may be expeoted to give to a reokless popu- 
lation. At the Posada we obtained an exoellent 
dinner, more French than Spanish in its style, and 
rested an hour to repose the beasts. The hungry 
omcials at the Doga na placed the usual diffioulties in 
the way of signing the passport, threatening to send 
ua all back to Jaca ; and the muleteer, who pretended 
to have our interests deeply at heart, raised a violent 
storm of words, whioh was well replied to by the 
chief of the Dogana. The waves of strife were only 
allayed at last by the oily influenoa of 3 or 4 pesetas, 
which soon diffused a calm over the troubled waters. 
I had afterwards reason to think that the whole 
soene was got up by the muleteer and the offlcial. 
The former, at any rate, neither asked for ñor ex- 
pected the usual " propina" on our arrival at Urdoa. 
From this place the acenery became more magnifi» 
cent than any we had passed ; and for two hours it 
continued to increase in grandeur and aublimity, as 
wa ascended the mountain pass. The depth of the 
deflles, sometimet almost dark from the impendlng 
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rocks— the noise of the torren t roaring at the bottom 
— in one place, an enormous rocky mas?, which ap- 
pears to block up the road, and compela it to turn 
oot of it» natural conree, whilst it seema to divide tbe 
valley in two by its size, — and in another place, two 
or three milis, placed in tbe very depths of a wide 
ravine, above which the path passes at many 
liundred feet in height, whilst the end of th« defile is 
filled up by a mountain, where the perpetual snow 
lies in ridges like a succession of terraces, and ter- 
mínate» in a glacier whloh feeds the roaring stream, 
affbrd incessant variety of objects of grandeur or 
beauty to the lover ot natnre. We ascended to a 
considerable height above where the snow was lying 
in patches in our way, and it seemed etrange to in- 
hale at this elevation the delicious fragranoe of the 
pastures, to hear the tinkHng of sheep bella, and see 
the gentle flock cooling their parching thirst in the 
unrnelted snow ; for the sun here was so hot that the 
Frenchmen were glad to take shelter from its beams 
beneath the shade of their umbrellas. To the right 
of os, and on the other side of the torrent, lay the 
mountain path, which in another raonth would be 
passable toGabas and the Eaux Chaudes, on the 
French side of the Fyrenees. This was the route I 
bad intended to pursre, but it was easy to imagine 
what must be the condition of the way, when the 
much lower and more frequented road we were pass- 
ing was still dangerous in parts from the depth of 
tbe snow. Indeed, in one place my aurefooted little 
horse was compelled to go round a mere goat-path, 
which hung over the awful precipice, and which it 
gave me a thrill to look down into, in order to avoid 
a raass of snow, which filled up the usual passage 
between two rocks. 

At three o'clock we reached the summit along 
whioh runs the frontier Une of France and Spain. A 
aentry box in a most wild and aerial situation, ex- 
cited the glee of my companions, who, could not 
contain their joy at seiting foot once more on their 
native feoil, and they halloed to the solitary inmate, 
who was not slow in returning their noisy and cheer- 
ful salatation. The descent was into a deep valley 
full of flrs, and a short distance down, finding a 
Swiss looking cottage, something between an auberge 
and a farmhouse, they lnsiated upon antering 
to drínk success to theraselves and to Franc?. The 
two had quarrelled on the way, and had not 
spoken to each other all the day ; but now all was 
forgotten, their tongues were unloosed, and the pretty 
. Josephíne, who brought us íruits and goat's oheese, 
was overwhelmed with compliments on her grace 
and beauty. The Spanish muleteer had done no dis- 1 
-credit to the reputation of Canfi ano, for from the pile 



of bagga#e on the sumpter mulé he produced a huge 
skin of Spanish wine whioh had paid no dutv ; and 
freely shared bis spoil with the Ttepublican patriota, 
accommodating himself like a citizea of the world 
to all differences of opinión, for the first toast pro- 
posed to the Royalist mountaineer and a Spaniard 
was «* Vive la Republique !" of France. 

From thence to Urdos, a distance of six miles, the 
descent is continuóos, down a magnificent and richiy 
cultivated valley, shot in by mountaius, green to the 
very summit* with trees and verdure, and along the 
bottom of which the Gave d' Oleron foams over tho 
jutting rocks. whioh would obstruct its course. The 
road is admirable, and presen ts by its smooth and 
oomparatively broad eurfaoe, by the bridges whioh 
croas cascades, which throw theimselves into the main 
torrent, and by the ridges of masonry which protect 
iti aides, in fact by all the resources of engineering 
art, a strange contrast wth the rough, stony, and 
dangerous paths, by which we had climbed upon 
the Spanish side. In namy parts it is wide enough 
for a carriage, even up to the sumxit oí the path ; 
butof course this would be of no service to the 
traveller bound for Spain, since the momeut he 
croases the frontier, he most be satisfied, if he can 
find safe footing for even a mulé. The beauty of the 
Val d' Aspé, however, well deserves a visit from every 
traveller of taste in the Pyrenees. 

It was 7 o'clock when we arrived at Urdos, a 
mountain village, where the baggage and pasaporta 
are examined at the Douane, and which, in spite of 
its retired situation, offered comforts and accommoda- 
tions, which appeared luxuries after what we had 
lately undergone. Being determined toreach Bedous, 
whenct a conveyance started very early in the morn- 
ing for Oleron, and having with some difflculty hlred 
a fresh horse to carry me through the grand defiles, 
through which the Gave d' Oleron forcea its way for 
three leaguts further, I here left my amuslng and 
voluble companions, who were delighted with every 
thing French, and now solet loóse their hatred of every 
thing Spanish, that it was vain to expect they would 
finish their rattling stories to the laughing groups of 
peasants, who had gathered round them, much before 
midnight. Having also oonducted the gentle reader 
safe back to within the more beaten traok of summer 
exoursions, and recommending him to vary his 
route homeward by excuraions to some of the many 
points of interest and scenes of unrivalled magnifl- 
cence with which the Fyrenees abound ; I take leave 
of him also, with grateful thanks for his courteous at- 
tention, if he has been pleased to take however small 
an interest in the unpretending narrative of the 
wanderings of Peregrinus. 
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A BULL FIGHT IN CÁDIZ. IN 1844- 



It was past 4 o'clock in the afternoon, when I 
arrived at tbe little pier of Puerto Santa Mari», 
liaving been cngaged all the inorning in inspecting 
the magniñoent wine stores of Sr. Doraecq, at Xeres 
By thia time» I ought to have been on the opposite 
point of the bay, wheré the fair city of Cádiz seeraed 
to rise, like another Venice, frotn out the waves ; 
but the traveller sbould be as shy of trusting to the 
promises of a Spanish Calesero as the bond holder to 
the more solemn deolarations oí a Spanish Minieter. 
Then carne the usual attempt at extortion for the 
passage money, commencing with a dollar and a half 
and the gradual descent through the intervening, 
reala until we arrived at half a dollar, at which, my 
patience being fairly exhausted, I hastily patched up 
the bargain, though not ignorant that we had still 
stopped at double the usual fare. A numerous body 
of passengers had heendetained to await the result 
of thia pecuniary contest ; but time is no object in 
Spain. The passage was a merry one. The Anda- 
luslan wit was banded about with lavish prodigality, 
which indicated no fear of the supply being ex- 
hausted; and the hour and a half occupied in cross» 
ing the sea passed quickly away. On nearing the 
shore the shouts or murmure of ten thousand people 
in the crowded Plaza del Toro carne down to us on 
the breeze, and excited to the highest pitch the im- 
patience of the few passengers, who like myself were 
too late for the commencement of the co ubats. The 
moment the boat touched the shore, a general rush 
was made to the diñerent entrances of the large am- 
pliitheatre, which stood in an open space, not far 
from the landing place. I had previously obtained 
a - Boletin de Sombra," a ticket for the shady side of 
the house, if we may use this term to an open circus, 
whioh, but for its want of substantial grandeur, more 
resembled a Román Amphitheatre. The whole of 
the rows of seats, and, in some parts, eorered 
boxes are divided into space», the prices of which rise 
in proportion to their protection fionri the heat ; and 
those who have known what it is to sit for hours under 
the rays of an almost tropical sun, will appreciate even 
the slight difference produced by the ehade of a few 
wooden planks. After threading with some dimculty 
the winding passages, propped up with timber, I 
emerged upanarrow st airease amongst a forest of legs 
some standing astride, some hanging over the ends 
of the seats, but the owners of which were so intent 
upon the spectacle before them, that none cffered to 
make way for the late intruder. The seats were all 
irambered, but it was with some difficulty I found the 
ene corresponding with the ticket, and when, after 
much labour, I arrived at the spot, I found it tenanted 
by a young Andalusian beauty, whose large black 
eyes, coquettish fan, and picturesque martilla, gaye 
her an irresistible priority of claim, wh ch was 
not to be disputed. Having hastily possessed my- 
self of the flrst vacant seat, I turned to gaze on the 
soene, and what a magnifleent spectacle presented 
itself! Nearly 12,000 spectators in all the gay 
variety of costume, in which Andalusia rejoices oaps, 
hats, and sombreros, of every hue ; Jackets of blue, 
of red, with hanging silver buttons, with gold 
lace, with braiding. And as to the fairer portion 
of the assembly, who shall describe the varied oharms 
with which they had clothed themselves J Abanicos 
or fans of every description Chínese, French, and 
Englisb, ivory.feathers, or ebony, howcver differing 
in material, were all busily engaged in the same 
ailent but expressive language, — tormenting with 
doubt, — encouraging with hope, — terrífying with 
despair ; though it must be acknowledged that the 
la* ge black eyes, with their soft artillery of glances 
flashing in all directions through the vast assembly, 
threatened but little of the last. The mantilla too, 
-«that bewitching foil to aet offthe most piquant 
beauty,— half concealing the loYelinesa to which it 



addsacharm, — inwhatwanton variety was it dis- 
played ! white crape, white silk, with blonde, trina- 
míngs, and fringes of all kinds, though I must acknow- 
ledge my predilection for the more solemn black 
with itscloudy veil of lace, so becoming a contrast 
to the smi ingfeatures of the gay Andaluzas. I had 
time to make these observattons amidst the general 
silence of the assembly, for the baited bull had been 
standing for some time in the middle of the arena, 
impatiently pawing the ground ; and breathless ex- 
peotation was at the height to know againet which of 
the Picadores the rush was designed. These were 
sitting erect on their horses at about equal distances 
from each other and the bull, ready with their ¡ong 
lances to receive the furious assault ; but the poor 
animal appeared to have had enough of torment, 
and after looking round as if bewildered at the mul- 
titude of his foes, or indignant at their treatment, he 
quletly laid down to dfe. This unexpected movement 
was greeted with a storm of execrations " Cobarde," 
cowardly, " parado," slow, *' blando," soft, were but 
weak terms to express the indignant reproaches of 
the disappointed spectators. He was not worthy of 
the honour of death by the espada of the matador, 
but was killed as he lay by the dagger of an inferior 
master. The trumpet sounded. The tiro or gay 
team of three mules, with rioh caparisons, two of 
crimson, and one of green, with gay little flags flut- 
tering on their backs, were quickly harnessed to the 
bleeding carease, and galloped out of the arena, the 
drivers in the richest dresses displaying their most 
graceful agility to draw the attention of the specta- 
tors. Whilst preparation were making for a new 
combat, the flirtations which the unpardonable con- 
duct of the ill-fated animal had interrupted were re- 
suraed with fresh earnestness ; " Eyes looked love to 
eyes which spake again, and all went merry as the 
marriage bell." The lower classes, as they would be 
called in this country (for in Spain the very water- 
carrier may be an ancient Hidalgo), and the" Fancy ,' 
were vigorously disputing over the qualities of their 
favourite animáis, or the nice points of the science 
of Tauromachia, when all of a sudden a profound 
silence reigned in the vast assembly. The Picadores 
had placed themselves at short distances from the 
door of the Toril or ce 11, in which the captive was 
raging to be free, in such a manner that one might 
support the other, if in im minen t danger. The' 
door was flung open, and this time a bull of the true- 
breed and courage to satisfy the most fastidious* 
critic, rushed out. In less than five minutes, he had 
killed the first horse that stood in bis way, and, not 
staying to notice the fallen Picador, had rushed 
upon the other two, and goring both horses in suc 
cession, overthrew the riders, dashing one with- 
violence against the palisades. They were all 
carried out fainting or disabled, and not an enemy 
on horseback remalned to oppose him. " He made 
a solitude, and called it peace." He then rushed 
into the middle of the arena, and, wheeling round, 
surveyed the havock he had created with an air 
of profound satisfaotion. His fury and courage 
met with the most cordial approbation, and thun- 
ders of applause poured down upon him, which, 
however, he only accepted with a sort of fierce asto« 
nishmcDt, and with scarce a moment's delay, looked 
around for another victim to his restless rage. The 
Chulos them sel ves men on foot, who, by waving 
their red cloaks, are aecustomed to entice the furious 
animal to pursue themselves, when any of the 
Picadores are in extreme danger, and who delight 
in displaying their nerve and skill to the gaze of 
wondering thousand 8 were a little taken aback by 
60 awkward a customer, and were watching with a 
keen and enquiring glance as to the direction of bis 
next movement, when one of them, waving his red 
cloth, drew the attention of the irritated animal,- 
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The Chnlo rao traillng his pañuelo on the groan d. 
and nothing could be more beautiful than the grace 
and coolness with which, clothed in the rich Anda- 
lusian dresa of bine velvet and sil ver, with white silk 
stockings and pumps, and his hair tied up behind in 
the ancient retecilla, ornet, he ran lightly before the 
foríous bull, who with eycs flashingfire, smoke at his 
nostrils, foam at his mouth, and his head to the 
ground, seemed bent opon his immediate and certain 
destmction. Every breath was atopped, and many a 
fair boBora panted with emotion. The Chulo reached 
the palisades in safety. He made a spring to clear 
them. The bull rushed fufiously on, dríving his 
horas into the woodwork, and pinning against it, 
not the man, but the cloak, which had not yet fol- 
lowed its owner in his flying leap. The Chulo un- 
fastened it at the instant from his shoulder, and 
abandoned it to the rageof the disappointed animal, 
who tossed and trampled, and gored it, to the great 
glee of the speotators, who fel¿ equally relie ved at 
the escape of the man, and delight at having wlt- 
nessed it. In the meantime, one of the Picadores, 
who had been carried out, was sufficiently recovered 
to mount a fresh horse, and was riding leisurely into 
the arena, when tne flerce bull, dropping the cloak 
which by this time wore a tattered and forlorn as- 
pect, which eyen an 1 1 alian beggar would despise, 
eoon made for a more worthy eneray. With great 
dexterity the Picador wheeled his horse suddenly 
round, and thus saved him from a shcck that would 
have preved fatal ; wbilst, as the bull rushed by, he 
wounded him in the shouldei with his lance. The 
point of the garrocha or spear is generally covered 
so as to preven i its penetrating more than an inch in 
depth; but in case of a dangerous animal, the 
Picador sometí mes draws the sheathing of tow a 
little further back a compliment which the presen t 
had gained by his high spirit and daring deeds. No 
other Picador, however, making his appearance, 
after a short time the Chulos took up the game, 
which lasted with various " chances of war " till the 
eignal was giren by the Alcalde from the govcrnor's 
box that the doom of the biave bull was come. The 
matador, flret making a profound obeisance to the 
Governor, stepped into the middle of the arena. It 
was a fine sight to see the coolness and determination 
with which he advanced towards the animal ; and 
the noble figure of the man, ciad in the rich Majo 
dress, his firm tread, and the peril which seemed 
ineyitably awaiting him, created an anxioua interest 
in his fate. His formidable opponent was in no 
niood to allow his approach unmolested. He 
scarcely needed the engaño, the lure or small red 
flag, which the matador waves in one hand, but 
rushed furiously at the man. to flnish his last and 
greatest enemy at once. The matador, with quick 
eye and prompt movement, stepped lightly on one 
side, the bull's horns passing cióse underneath his 
outstretched arm. The sword was buried between 
the left shoulder and the blade bone, and the rushing 
mass, which a moment before was all fury and ani- 
mation, fell lifeless at his feet. It had seemed as if 
nothing oould have saved the matador from inevit 
able death, but the triumph of ski 11 was complete. 
The spectators were in raptures. Shouts of applause 
greeted the victor as he modestly withdrew, bowing 
to the cheering thousands, proud of the envy and 
admiration of his own sex, and of the bright eyes 
of the other, whose infiuenoe rained down so softly 
lipón him. 

The Picadores are always admirable horsemen 
Indeed, without the mo&t consummate skhl they 
would have but little chance of escape on the 
wretched hacks whioh are provided them. Both 
the matadores and the picadores are men who, from 
their position, the perils to which they are con 
etantly exposed, and the Ufe of excitement they 
lead, are generally wild and dissolute characters, 
and sometimes gailty of crimes (now so tenderly» 
oalled " the wild justice of reven ge ") the conse- 
quence8 of which they easily evade in a land 
not celebrated for the certain ty of the laws, and 
where their popular charaoter and wasteful prodi- 
gality give them additional faeilities of escape. To 
iliustrate both the risk they run, and the reputation 
they sometimes acquire, I may mention, that on 



proceeding the next day up the Guadalquivir in the 
steamer to Seville, some of the Matadores and Pica- 
dores were on board. Of the latter, was one who had 
his arm in asling, broken near the shoulder ; and an- 
ocher, who had been carried out faintin?, and had 
his leg severely wounded, in «pite of the iron grieve 
and leather bandages called '* espinillera," with which 
the right leg is protected, Oneof the Matadores, 
was also on board ; a fine athletic young man. but with 
a repulsivo countenance, full of determined ferocity. 
He was no longer in the gay Majo dress, in which 
he shone resplendent yesterday, but with his jacket 
thrown off, and his shirt sleeves turned back, display- 
ing his muscular powerful arm, he was stretched at 
full length on the deck cracking nuts with his cuchillo 
or knife, of which he knew the use too weli. He was 
known to be the murderer of two men and reputed of 
a third ; but having passed a f¿w weeks in prison on 
eaoh charge, was supposed to have satisfied the de- 
mands of Spanish justice, and now catered in a new 
position for the amusement of the publie. The Ma- 
tadores rank the highest and reoeive according to 
their reputation, frequently as high as 150 dollars for 
a single performance. Montes, who was the head 
of his profession, has made a handsome fortune and 
retired, having married a widow with a large property. 
He pos8es8es three farms in the neghbourhood of 
Chiclana, and reara some of the bulla of the highest 
repute. I was informed that he had been applied to 
to exhibit his skill yesterday, but the offer was not 
sufflciently tempting to entice him from his retire- 
raent. Contrary to his wiohes, his son had entered 
into the same profession, as it is called, and had 
already commenced his career by flnishing off three 
bulls with the greatest credit and reputation to him- 
self. 

To return to our story. Other bulls succeeded 
with difieren t inoidents, which, whether the cause of 
fear or admiration, produced a great excitement in 
the flery tempera of the South. One poor animal 
carried away the spear, about 8 feet in length, from 
the hand of the picador, who was unable to withdraw 
the point, and goaded with pain, rushed fiercely roútod 
the arena, tossing and shaking the long handle in 
bis mad struggles to be free, to the imiuinent risk 
both of the chulos, and picadores, and the spectators, 
who were in the " andamios," or lower rows of seats. 
To vary the sport, the cry of " perros " or dogd was 
raised, and some were brought in to attack the bulls. 
They behaved with great courage, but fared badly 
with enemies so free and unecrui ulous. The sixth 
and last bull was one more ferocious and formidable 
than any of the rest. Rushing at one of the pica- 
dores, hé continued, in spite of the lance, to press 
upon the horse, and, goring the poor animal in the 
flank, forced both it and the rider to the ground. 
He then lifted them both on his horns, and daahed 
them down again with violence, rolling the horse 
several times over the rider. How the latter es- 
caped appeared inexplicable. It was with difficulty 
that the chulos, who bravely rushed in with their 
red cloaks to draw off his attention, could succeed in 
enticing him away; and when at length he turned 
sharp round, and pursued one of the adventurous 
footmen across the arena, the wounded picador 
aróse from the ground, and, leaping and fiinging out 
his arma to show his courage or fortitude, was 
greeted with the oongratulations of the spectators. 
He was seriously injured, however, for he soon 
retired limping out of the amphitheatre. The poor 
horse died in a few minutes. Indeed, the most dis* 
tressing part of the performances to an Englishman 
is the brutal treatment of these wretched animáis. 
The profits of the bull-fights are usually given to 
hospitals, but the arrangements are made by a com- 
mittee of Hidalgos, of whom the Maestrante or 
manager acts like the manager of a theatre, who 
provides the performances, engages the theatre, and 
paya the government tax and other expenses. 
From the passionate fondness of the people for 
these exhibition8, and the comparatively high ratea 
of admission, a large profit may generally be reck- 
oned upon with certainty. The usual expenses are 
from £300 to £400, and I heard the next day r 
that on this ocoasion the money taken from tickets 
amounted to £850. As it i» the ob)ect of the man- 
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eager to obtain what will satisfy the spectators at 
the lowest possible rate, the principal disbursements 
are for the matadores and the picadores ; whilst 
¿he poor horsés, destined for the latter, being 
generally killed in the contest, or so maimed 
that in England they wonld be killed in the 
mere exercise of mercy, are but little better 
than half dead when broaght into the arena. I 
heard of one man (gentleman he was called) who 
had sold for £5 to the Maestrante a favourite oíd 
hora e who 'had aerved him for 15 years and then 
bitterly repented his baigain. Whether his fepent- 
anee wonld giye him resolution not to attend the Bull- 
fight was a natural question ; but to those who know 
the madness of the Spaniards for these exhibitions, 
the answer of my informant will not appear sur- 
prising, " he believed not." The horses are blind- 
folded, or few would stand the rush of their terrible 
enemy ; and althongh they cannot see him, most 
seem to nave an insUnctive dread of their impending 
late. Some break out into a white sweat whioh 
oovers the body, or tremble in every limb, or stand 
immoveable to await their end, so that it requires a 
sharp exercise of the spurs even to save the life of 
the rider.' The boíl haying made a rush fre- 
quently drives the miserable brutee round the. 
arena, repeatedly goring them, whilst with the 
entrails trailing on the ground, and tottering 
steps, they stagger on a few paces, and kicking 
madly in exoess of agony, fall either dead, or dying 
on the ground. All this is horrible and disgusting 
to one unaecustomed to the sight ; but the Spaniards 
from long habitoyerlook this sad part of the tragedy 
to rivet their attention on the coolness, the 
oourage, or the sklll, which óüstinguish the prin- 
cipal actors. It must be acknowledged that 
the hairbreadth escapes from imminent danger, 
and the reokless bravery, with which they put them- 
serves into and rescue themselves from the extreme 
of peril, has something so exdting in its oharacter, 
that the coolest judgment is irresistibly carried 
away, and the feelings of anxiety or triumph strained 
to almost a painful piten. To the credit of the falrer 
portion of the spectators, it must be stated, that these 
were evidently the qualities, in which their feelings 
became interested, and that many a fan was raised to 
shut out from the eyes the mere sad detalla of anguish 
and death. Even the continua! repetition of scenes, 
to which they must have been aecustomed from their 
earliest ohildhood, oould not deaden the finer senai- 
bility, whioh is the charm and grace of the female 
mind. It would be too ourious a speoulation howerer 
to seek to understand all the conventionalities of 



him as to dlstanee ; or his hand tremble in these 
trying moments. If his companlons are not near 
at hand to fllng their oloaks over the head of his 
raging opponent, his life hangs byathread! The 
exoitement of this sport amused the populace for s 
short time ; but as most of them were aware that an- 
other bull remained to be baited, and that ntither 
picadores ñor horses oould go through the flrst act of 
the piece,thefew unruly spirits began to oommunicate 
their impatienoetoothers, till in a lew minutes all the 
lower táers of seats were in a state of confusión, 
whioh it would be difflcult to describe. The conta- 
gión spread, and the rage of the people was'soon more 
energetioally expressed. The wooden seats were torn 
up ; the fringes and hangings in front of the decorated 
boxes were soon in ribbons, and the fragmenta all 
flung Jinto the arena. The sea of human beings ap- 
peared to rise and fall like waves aoted onby a fori- 
ous tempest. The ladies, and all those, who were 
interested in suoh preoious trusts, began to retreat, 
and in a few minutes the seats near me became 
emptied of their fair oooupants. I was not aware 
till afterwards of the oause of the tumult, and this 
being my debut at a Spanish bull-flght, I oould not 
decide how.to proceed, curiosity and prudence pulling 
difterent ways. At this time the bull was lost from 
sight by the intervening orowds, and I natorally 
conjectured that he had leaped oyer the barrier, 
as is; sometimes the case, and was the prime 
mover in the distnrbance. This oonjecture was 
put a stop to by seeing him hastily alain by 
the Matador, who as quiekly made his disap- 
pearence {"and as the seate before me were now almost 
eleared, and the few remaining spectators wereleap- 
ing over the barrier into the arena, I thought ít ju- 
dioious to follow their example. On turning round, 
I perceiyed that I had beat a retreat just in time : for 
the goyernor, becoming alarmed at the fury of the 
people, had sent for afbody of 200 soldiers, who hay- 
ing formed at the upper row of seats, were now with 
fixed bayoneta olearing all before them till they 
gained the arena. A number of little ragged ur- 
chilla, flt suhjeots for the pendí of Morillo, were, 
with charaoteristic and innate love for the sport, 
seated on the| body of the bull, or trying to lift his 
head. The enormous horns and massy frame seemed 
formidable even in death, and the ohildren playing 
on his baok formed a strange and ptoturesque con- 
trast to the soene of fury and yigour which only a 
few minutes before was witnessed in the same place. 
The wound whioh caused his death was so smail as 
not to be perceptible ; but a small pool of blood 
marked where he fell, and his sides, torn with the 



flery darte, and the other wounds, formed the sub- 
ject of dispute amongst an animated group of the 
witn this national amusement, ana the concia- "Fancy," who were gathered round the carcasa. 



sion of this Fiesta formed a singular instance 
of the exoesses to which the burning temper of the 
South may be hurried. The bull had destroyed the 
last horse, and disposed of his rider in the macner 
related, and then he had the fleld to himself, clearing 
all before him, every now and then retnrning to the 
carease of the poor horae, and tossing it into the air 
with a ferocity, which enchanted the lower order of 
spectators ; with whom such an animal is a general 
favourite from the sport he te sure to afibrd them. 
No more picadores however made their appearanoe, 
for no more horses remained to bear them to the 
oontest. An attempt was then made to amase the 
people with the banderillas de fuego. These are 
amall sharp darte, with a lighted craoker at the 
end, which the Chulo, awalting with ¿great 
coolness the rush of the animal apon him, with in- 
imitable dexterity, just as it appears the bull's horns 
must enter his body, strikes Into him, one on eaoh 
sido of the neck, and makes his escape as best he 
may. This escape sometimes appeara* miraculous. 
In one instance, when the bull put his head to the 
ground in the act of tossing, the Chulo leaped over 
his horns, and left the disappointed animal equally 
surprised and furioús at the loss of the victim he 
had made so sure of. The gunpowder soon explodes, 
tearing away a portion of the flesh, and the pain, 
as may be supposed, is so intense, as to stir up the 
dullest coward to a temperary madness. Woe to 
the Chulo, wbose foot should slip, or his eye deceive 



In all, eight horses were killed, and one bull was not 
brought out. One of the latter had his back broken 
by the weighty door of the toril, which, through 
the olumsiness of the attendants, had fallen apon 
him as he was about to rush out into the arena. The 
distnrbance had now ceased. The soldiers were 
drawn up in line, waiting the signal to retire, and I 
passed on through one of the entranoes, by which 
the bulls are introduced into the " Toril," or cell, 
and where a crowd of the lowest class was waiting 
to see the last animal, so strangely rescued from his 
impending fate, brought out. The authorities, how- 
ever, judidously decided not to permit his liberation 
till the crowd was sufflciently dispersed to make his 
freedom a leas perilous adventure than it seemed 
to be in the present thronged eondition of the streets. 
The alameda now became the scene of attraction, 
" All the beauty and fashion " of Cádiz were out in 
their richest and most picturesque national costume. 
Jaokets there were, ornamented with rich sil ver lace, 
and numeróos .gllt or silver buttons depending by 
threads of the same metal. Velvet hats, with broad 
coloured ribands, were the favourites. -The shawls 
or " faja " entwined round the waist (evidently a 
remnant of the Eastern girdle), of blue, red, and 
yellow, outvied eaoh other in gaiety of colour. One 
dandy of the flrst water rejoiced in a yellow jacket 
with dark ornamental flowers embroidered on it. 
Braided coate, with large ioose sleeves, resembling 
the ancient tunio of the Yeoetian senators, added te 
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the dlgnity of the more elderly promenaders. Bright 
eyea were flashing, and mantillas and fans were In 
all their wltohery oí gracefnlneM or flirtation. The 
incidente of the bull-flght formed an endless subjeot 
for oonversation, and ai the bine waters of the 
beautiful bay were sparklingwith the sil ver radianee 
of a soft and brilliant moon f and a gentle bréese 



dfspensed its refreshing inflaenee after the bnrning 
heat of the day, it was far in the night, and the 
solitary watobman, erying the honra, armed with hii 
long staff and lantern, had already begnn to parade 
the streets of the sllent city, before the laat ttrag- 
glers had disappeared from the Almeda. 
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APPENDIX-II. 
EXPENSES OF TEAVELLING. 

As the object oí the writer, in these hasty notes on the road, has been merely to point cut how aa in* 
struetiTe and amnsing excursión may be made by a ronte abonnding in interest, thongh not quite so 
frequented as the high road of Belgium and the Bhine, with almost the same facility and within the ihort 
period, whioh the man of boslness or the wearied oflloial frequently matches for a loitering visit to the sea* 
side, or for the listless idleness of a watering place, he is indnoed to add the fbllowing table of the aetnal 
expenses of the jonrney, as a gnlde to those who may medítate this more extended and inspiritlng toar. 
In maUng long Joorneys by diligenoe, H is always desirable to obtaln a place in the ooupee, if possible, both 
for the coDvenience of seeing the oonntry in the day, and the extra comfort for his night's repose ; and In 
order to secare it, the flrst enqairy on arriving at a place shoold always be as to the means of leaTing it. 
Some of these rates of oharge may be altered, bot the aotoal expenses are giren, as aflbrding the saféis 
goide for the ayerage cost of the Joorney. 



1» 



25 

8 



Mail train, London to Folkestone . 1 
Folkestone to Boologne ... 
Hotel expenses ..... 

At Boologne Franca. Cents. 

Small expenses . • 10 
Fassport visé 8 

Second class rallway to 
Paria ... 21 
At Paria 

Small expenses (dght 

seeing 8sc.) • . 9 

Hotel expenses . 26 

Valet de place (2 days) 10 

Paria to Bordeaos 
Diligenoe (interieor) . 72 
Expenses on the road 10 
At Bordéame 

Hotel expenses 9 

fiight seeing, fce. (n- 
clnding valet de 
place, 8§ fr.) . 10 

Bordeaos to Bayonne 

Diligenoe (ooupee) . 85 

Expenses onthe road 8 

At Bayonne 

Hotel expenses • • 8 

Commissionaire • 2 

Yislt to Biaritz, fto. . 5 

Passport, Engllsh con- 
sol ... . 2 

Fassport, Spanish oon- 
sul . • 5 

Bayonne to Borgoa 

(Coapee, Malleposte) . 80 
Fassport at frontier . 2 





8 
17 



25 



50 



50 



50 



75 



50 
25 



826 78 

[Frencb money may be ezchanged at 
Bayonne for Spanish, at the rate of 
aboot one franc and one aooa for one 
peseta. The peaeta ia eqoal to four 
reala; and, aa a roogh eaümate, 100 
reala may be reckoned aa eqoal to \j£ 
aterling, though 95 seáis wonld be 
nearer the truth.] 

Beala. 
Expenses on Jonrney . 28 

JBight seeing, fcc, at Burgos . 22 
Bill at Fonda ... 28 

Borgoa to Valladolld 

(Conpee) . . . .110 

Vanadolid to SegoTla 
Share of oarriage ... 80 
3£xpenseeon Jonrney 28 









Expenses for four persona :— 
SegoviatoEacurlal Beala. 

Garriage .240 

Driver .... 12 
HotelExpensesatSegovia 62 
On Jonrney (visit to San 



Ildefonso, &c.) 
AtBaeorlat 

The palaoe, *e. 
Hotel expenses 

Escorial to Madrid 

Four places 



(£13 



1 



A t Madrid 

Hotel (merely lodging) . 
Expenses tnoluding meáis, 

say per day 
For six days— at per day 

Madrid to 8aragoass] 

Malleposte 
Expenses on journey 
AtZaragosa 

Hotel expenses . . 
Other expenses 
Galera to Ayerbe 

Fare from Zaragoza to Ayerbe 
Expenses on the road 
At Ayerbe 

Fonda 

Ayerbe to Jaca 

Vales and attendants 
AtJaca 

Expenses at Fonda 
Ditto on road to Urdo* . 
Horses from Jaca to ürdos . 



67 

85 

88 

96 
4)600=150 



20 

40 
60=360 

. 815 
16 



Urdoa to Deaaooa 
Horse . 

Diligenoe to Oleron 
Ditto to Pan 
Hotel expenses, &c. . 
Ditto at Pan 
Diligenoe to Tarbea 
Tarbea to Cbateaorooz 

Malleposte . 
Expenses at Tarbea 
and on the road 

Cbateoroox to Paria 

Bailroad • 



Total 



Franca. 
6 
2 
2 
7 
8 
8 

88 

18 

20 

155 



86 
12 

20 
14 

8 

46 

12 
20 
44 

1849 i 
Cents. 



10 



:£13 10 



70 

10 = 6 5 



£35 O 



«-* fa Ai »tove expenses are ineloded every charge that is absolately necessary, either for travellins? or 
Hving at the best hotela, or seeing aU that is reaUy interesting in the i¿w^¡^m^^,¡^^^ 
trayeller is supposed to stop for the day on his way to Madrid! Toarists of coarse ¿naydtfer wMdyiu ftS 
their notions of comfort or loxnry at botéis, and this sommary is intended merely m aroiurh ajiswer toth a 
T «ry oonunoa qqwtiojí, whioh woo^ 
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Chapter I. :— Motives for travelüng— Boute to París— 
Travelüng companions— Paria aa it ia y compared with 
Paria aa it waa— Marks of the recent revolution— Ita 
effeot on the arta— Garde Marine— Hotel de Cluny— 
Troops round the . Luxembourg — The republio 
amongat cbildren— The republio at the theatre, and 
at the Salón de Danae .., ... ,, 1—4 



Chapter II.:— Jardín des Tuüeries— Paasport tronblea 
— Treea of llberty — National Assembly — Coat of 
Admission— Jardín D'Hiver— Chapelle of the JDuc 
D'Orleans— The Champ de Mars— Theatrical rem- 
nanta of the Féte Republicaine— Paria revolutionary 
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